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IN that part of our review of the Federalist, which forms 
the first article of our second number, we confined our- 
selves to such portions of the work, as treat of the necessity 
of political union among these States, and of the benefits of 
which a federal government would naturally be productive. 
The pusposes for which we have undertaken this investigation, 
would remain unaccomplished, if we did not allot at least an 
equal number of our pages, to the topics which occupy the last 
section. It embraces, as we have stated in our preliminary ob- 
servations, an exposition of the principles and structure of the 
Federal Constitution, of the powers with which it is invested, 
and of the trusts for which it is responsible. To intelligent and 
reflecting readers, we shall not appear to have engaged in an 
idle or unprofitable task, if we now proceed to discharge the 
obligation we had contracted in our preceding number, of 
explaining the theory “ of the federal government,”—of show- 
ing with the writers of the Federalist “ that it possesses every 
power to the full accomplishment of the objects 
‘“* committed to its care,” and of refuting incidentally some 
of the leading objections, which have been urged against it 
by the politicians of Europe. These points of investigation 
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will naturally lead us into an inquiry concerning the prin- 
ciples and views by which both the American people, and 
their rulers should be actuated, in order to fulfil the spirit, and 
improve the capacities of our excellent constitution. 

Those great qualities of mind for which General Hamilton 
was so illustriously distinguished, and which are so seldom 
concomitant in one individual, are nowhere more conspicuous, 
than in his development of the plan and views of the Conven- 
tion. His essays on this subject exemplify in a striking manner, 
the unerring sagacity of his political calculations,—his profound 


and enlarged acquaintance with the science and history of poli-. 


tics,—his enlightened and ardent attachment to the cause of 
temperate freedom,—the magnanimous candor of his disposi- 
tion,—that original, and, if we may be allowed the expression, 
that magnificent cast of thought, which was visible in all his 
intellectual efforts, and by which nature seemed to have mark- 
ed him out for the highest sphere of human action. The num- 
bers of the Federalist which explain the structure of the 
federal system, bear testimony, not only to the extraordinary 
merits oi the writer, but to those of the American Convention, 
of whose feelings and reasonings he may be considered as the 
organ. We have already intimated, in general terms, our ex- 
alted opinion of the character of that august assembly, and have 
stated summarily the peculiar advantages as well as difficulties, 
under which they acted in the execution of their stupendous 
trust. ‘Ihe more minute examination into which we shall now 
enter, of the considerations and principles by which they 
were guided, and of the result of their labours, will confirm 
the eulogy which we have so unhesitatingly pronounced on 
them, and on the constitution which issued from their hands. 
Never was any body of legislators intrusted with so awful 
and momentous a charge, and never did any deliberative 
assembly so completely realize an image, which Mr. Burke 
proclaims to be the most imposing and venerable that can 
be presented to the imagination—*“ the concentration of the 
‘“‘ wisdom and virtue of a whole people into one focus.” 

The American constitution has divided the opinions, and 
perplexed the judgment of many of the most sagacious states- 
men of the age, and is now variously represented, in the 
opposite extremes of unqualified panegyric and reprobation. 
Some of the enthusiastic friends of our system at home, cele- 
brate, (and as we think, most justly) the attempt of the framers, 
as a grand enterprise of philosophic heroism, and, in a strain 
of encomium—which however we deem by far too lofty,— 
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extol their work as a consummate model of perfect excel- 
lence. It is much the fashion abroad, even among those whose 
understandings are acute, and whose decisions are ingenuous, 
to decry it, on the other hand, as the mere patch work of po- 
litical empiricism;—as a frail and feeble contrivance fitted to 
stimulate and to nourish popular passions; and destined to 
corrupt the whole mass of the nation with the leaven of de- 
mocracy. It is confidently pronounced, that our system must 
speedily conduct us, from the horrors of anarchy to those of 
military despotism, and that at best we can expect from it, no 


_ other than the fugitive and turbulent existence, which charac- 


terizes the history of the republics of antiquity. 

Those who censure in this way, and those who set no bounds 
to their admiration, are both removed from the truth:—the for- 
mer, however, in a much wider degree. Early and inveterate 


prejudices with respect to the several forms of government, 


a want of due attention to the structure and operation of our 
system, an ignorance of the circumstances in which we were 
placed at the time of its formation, and of those under which 
we now exist, may, independently of any malignant motives, 
explain in great part, the contempt with which the politi- 
cians of Europe appear to regard our institutions. We do not 
despair of making it appear in the course of this discussion, 
that they are well fitted to inspire sentiments of an opposite 
nature. We are persuaded that a deliberate and dispassionate 
perusal of the volumes now under examination, even without 
a reference to our past history, or to our actual situation, must 
conduct a liberal and discerning reader to conclusions of the 
most favourable import. 

The framers of our constitution, presented their work for 
the adoption of the country, with a well grounded confidence, 
that, upon a fair discussion and sound judgment of its merits, 
it would be found and acknowledged to be the best which the 
dispositions, habits and circumstances of the nation would ad- 
mit. But they were far from announcing it as a faultless sys- 
tem;—as the most perfect of all possible arrangements of po- 
lity;—or as an archetype for the imitation of the rest of the 
world, conformably to the language in which our political 
enthusiasts too frequently indulge on this subject. They ap- 
pear, on the contrary, to have been impressed with a deep 
sense of their own fallibility as men, and of the imperfections 
necessarily incident to a scheme of government, which was, in 
some respects, the result of compromise between powerful and 
conflicting interests. Exclusive of the difficulties inherent in 
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the construction of a well balanced commonwealth, “ a mat- 
“ter,” asa great writer expresses it, “‘ of the most delicate 
* and complicated skill; requiring a deep knowledge of human 
“nature and human necessities,”——they had to contend with 
extraneous obstacles of a character to force them into de- 
viations, from that complete symmetry and abstract perfection, 
at which they might otherwise have aimed. | 

We have already, in our preceding number, spoken of the 
impediments which arose from the necessity of shaping their 
system, so as to assuage personal jealousies,—to reconcile, ag 
far as was consistent with the preservation of federal equality, 
the discordant pretensions of the large and small states, and 
to gratify, without sacrificing to it the important ends of sta- 
bility and energy, that democratic spirit which pervaded the 
whole mass of the nation. But we did not advert to what 
the authors of the Federalist justly represent, as the prin- 
cipal obstruction to the attainment of any very nice pro- 
portion, or even an ordinary degree of simplicity, in the ar- 
rangements of the Convention. ‘We mean the peculiar and 
novel constitution of the government which they undertook to 
frame;—a compound republic partaking both of the national 
and federal character. 

They had, it is true, as we have before suggested, excellent 
models of the mixed or balanced forms,—the best of all 
schemes of national polity,—in the limited and tempered 
monarchy of Great Britain, and in the several constitutions 
of these States; but history furnished them with no example 
of a federal system of such regular construction or approved 
utility, as might serve as a pattern for close imitation, or 
even as a safe analogy upon which to found any certain or en- 
couraging calculation, of the operation and effects of the federal 
theory. The various confederacies known in ancient and mo- 
dern times, which might have been consulted as precedents, 
were, to employ the ideas of the Federalist, ‘“ bottomed on 
“ fallacious principles,” and could therefore yield no other 
light, than that of beacons, which give warning of the course 
to be shunned, without pointing out that which ought to be 
pursued. The most that the Convention could do under such 
circumstances, was to avoid the errors suggested by the ex- 
perience of other countries, and of their own in the case of 
the old confederation, and to provide a convenient mode of 
rectifying those which the future might unfold. 

The system then which they were called upon to frame, 
was one of double intricacy, and required, from the novelty 
of the structure, a more than ordinary share of genius, fore- 
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sight, enterprise and skill in the architects. They were to 
hazard a new combination of political elements; to build up 
from the foundation, a fabric of government upon an original 
plan,—“ a theoretic, experimental edifice.” It became for the 
Convention, as it is justly stated in the Federalist, a task of 
peculiarly delicate and arduous execution, to draw the pro- 
per line of partition between the authority of the general, and 
that of the state governments; to attemper and adjust these 
distinct sovereignties, so as not only to maintain unimpai 
the integrity of both, and to obviate the danger of a colli- 
sion either of power or interests, but to render them per- 
manently and effectually ministerial to the salutary purposes 
contemplated by their union; to provide additional securities 
for the permanence and strength of the republic, in the very 
opposition of feelings and views inseparable from their nature; 
to establish between them, through the struggle of conflicting 
forces, a harmony like that of the planetary system, of which 
our federal association should be as it were the moral image. 

It was a part of the duty of the Convention to aim not solely, 
at the preservation of the state governments, but also at the 
happiness of the individuals composing the whole confede- 
ration; to consult the national welfare, not merely through the 
prosperity of the former, but also by the cirect and immediate 
operation of the federal rule. They were to avoid a consoli- 
dation of the states, and to leave in each, an authority wholly 
independent and supreme for certain local and political pur- 
poses, and yet to establish a central power affecting the people 
in their individual capacities, and invested with original juris- 
diction in all the leading concerns of civil society. They were 
authorized to institute something more than a partnership of 
that kind which looks solely to commercial advantage and 
mutual defence:—one which might be properly styled a com- 
monwealth; a partnership of freedom and of glory, subservient 
not merely to temporary interests or to “‘the gross animal exis- 
‘tence of a perishable nature,” but to the interests of that sort 
of life which is most, and ultimately desirable to man as the 
perfection of his social and moral constitution.* 


* Mr. Burke expresses himself on this subject, in his reflections on the 
French revolution, in a strain of the most finished eloquence and of the 
sublimest philosophy. 

** Society,” savs he, ** is indeed a contract. Subordinate contracts of mere 
occasional interests may be dissolved at pleasure, but the state ought not 
to be considered as nothing better than a partnership agreement in a trade 
of pepper and coffee, calico or tobacco, or some other such low concern, to 
be taken up for a little temporary interest, and to be dissolved by the fancy 
of the parties. It is to be looked on with other reverence; because it is not 
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The members of the convention aware of the difficulty of 
devising a federal compact of the character we have described, 
—feeling that they were engaged in “a perilous adventure of 
untried policy,” appear to have been even too diffident of the 
success of their labours, and in some degree unconscious of 
the positive merit of their work. They were, however, sen- 
sible that it would have been scarcely possible, for human 
ingenuity to produce a plan, better suited to the temper and 
circumstances of the nation, more congenial with natural rights, 
or more favourable to the beneficial exercise of the energies, 
and to the full development of the resources of an infant people. 
We are decidedly of opinion that the work of the Convention 
deserves a much higher eulogium, than that body or even the 
authors of the Federalist, venture to pronounce upon it. We 
are led to espouse this sentiment, not from viewing it in the 
abstract alone, or in relation to the circumstances under which 
it was formed, but from the practical character which it has 
displayed since the commencement of its operations, and the 
capacity with which we believe it to be indued, not only to 
preserve liberty, but to provide for its own duration, and to 
accommodate itself, without losing its spirit, to the changes, 
which the national character and resources may undergo, in 
their advances to maturity. 

We do not hesitate to assert that we regard the federal con- 
stitution of the United States, not only as the system best 
adapted to the genius and actual circumstances of the people, 
but as the nearest approach that has ever been made to the 
idea of a perfect government;—as the clearest and most bene- 
ficial rule of conduct, both for the governors and governed, 
that was ever enjoyed by any country. The texture of it ap- 

ears to us no less solid, than its parts are duly proportioned 
and skilfully combined; its foundations are obvious and fixed; 
it carries with it nothing of uncertainty or ambiguity, but pre- 
sents on all sides, the most simple and determinate ideas to 
the mind. Independently of the ordinary means of self con- 
servation with which every government, as such, should be en- 


a partnership in things subservient only to the gross animal existence of a 
temporary and perishable nature. It is a partnership in all science; a part- 
nership in all art; a partnership in every virtue, and in all perfection. As the 
ends of such a partnership cannot be obtained but in many generations, it 
becomes a partnership not only between those who are living, but between 
those who are living, those who are dead, and those who are to be born. 
Each contract of each particular state, is but aclause in the great primeval 
contract of eternal society, linking the lower with the higher natures, con- 
necting the visible and invisible world, according to a fixed compact sanc- 
tioned by the inviolable oath which holds all physical, all moral natures each 
in their appointed plage.” , 
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dowed, it contains a principle of longevity of which but one 
other can boast, and upon which we are tempted to place the 
strongest reliance. The principle to which we refer, is this; 
that, as long as it continues to be in any degree well adminis- 
tered, its real character and tendency can never be mistaken; 
that it must be uniformly considered in the light in which we 
now represent it by all who enjoy its benefits, or who can in 
any manner comprehend the nature of a free and beneficent 
government. As long as the great majority of this nation re- 
tain a sense of their true interests, or any portion of political 
virtue, they must continue to cherish a system, which, of all 
practicable schemes of legislation, is the best calculated to se- 
cure the higher, as well as the subordinate ends for which men 
are united in civil society. 
iz When the federal union was planned, there was but one 
opinion among all parties, with regard to the form of the 
government, by which it was to be cemented. “ It is evident,” 
says the Federalist, in the number which treats of the confor- 
mity of the plan to republican principles, “‘ that no other than 
“the republican form, would be reconcilable with the genius 
“of the people of America; with the fundamental principles 
i. “of the revolution, or with that honourable determination 
| ‘“‘ which animates every votary of freedom to rest all our po- 
“litical experiments on the capacity of mankind for self 
“government.” The framers of the constitution could not 
have mistaken the dispositions of the people. They had in- 
deed no option left them in this respect. The materials upon 
which they were to operate were wholly republican, and the 
constituent elements of a monarchy entirely wanting. It could 
have found here none of its essential supports; neither he- 
reditary nor personal distinctions; no regular gradation of 
ranks nor aristocracy of wealth. Although the North Ame- 
+, rican colonies were, from the period of their settlement, de- 
pendent on Great Britain, and subject to the authority of the 
British crown, their domestic government was virtually re- 
publican, as well as the spirit by which they had been inva- 
riably animated. The following remarks made on this sub- 
ject by Mr. Adams, in his defence of the American constitu- 
tions, are strictly just. “ The truth is, that the people have 
“ever governed in America; all the weight of the royal go- 
“‘ vernors and councils, even backed with fleets and armies, 
: “ have never been able to get the advantage of them. They 
‘ “ have always stood by their houses of representatives in every 
‘ ‘ Z Instance, and carried all their points, and no governor ever 
as maintained his ground against a representative assembly. 
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‘¢ As long as he governed by their advice he was happy, and 
‘¢ when he differed from them, he was soon compelled to re- 
“¢ tire.””* The hereditary predilections of the American peo- 
ple were, as it may be well supposed, at the epoch when they 
undertook to form a constitution for themselves, greatly 
strengthened by the sanguinary struggle, in which they had 
been so recently engaged with the British monarchy. 

They were not only predisposed by temper, but eminently 
fitted by their habits and morals, and from the circumstances 
of their condition, to receive and maintain a well constituted 
republic, in the true sense of the term.{ Their habits were 
those of the most enterprising and indefatigable industry;— 
their morals comparatively virginal;—their wealth moderate 
and equally distributed;—their cities small,—their pursuits 
chiefly agricultural;—their territory of great extent; their dis- 
tinguishing traits of character, sobriety, sagacity, courage, the 


* Letter XX. The work of Mr. Adams mentioned in the text may be read 
with much advantage, on account of the erudite and accurate research 
which the author there makes into the history, and character, of all the gov- 
ernmehts of note or importance, that have flourished at any period of the 
world. We must confess, however, that we toiled with much fatigue and 
impatience through this elaborate compilation. The style of Mr. Adams is 
exceedingly heavy and inelegant, and he is uniformly deficient in method. 

We observe with deep regret that this the doyen of our revolutionary 
patriots, and not the least meritorious of that venerable band, should stil! 
continue to wield the weapon of party-controversy, and to nourish those in- 
venomed and corrosive jealousies which are scarcely pardonable under any 
circumstances, but eminently revolting, and disgraceful in one no longer en- 
gaged in the irritating strife of political rivalry, or capable of aspiring to 
public honours. Mr. Burke, in speaking of lord Chatham, remarks, that a fal! 
from power,—like death—canonizes and sanctifies a great character, and that 
he felt himself therefore, divested of the privilege of censuring any part of 
the conduct of that illustrious statesman. It is thus, had we occasion to re- 
view the history of the federal administration, that we should feel with re- 
gard to president Adams, if we could discern in the tenor of his deport- 
ment during this the last and most solemn stage of his existence, not the 
fretfulness of disappointed ambition, and mortified vanity, but the stamp 
of that true greatness without a manifestation of which, the deposition 
either of an English minister or of an American chief magistrate, so far 
from “ canonizing and sanctifying” his fame, serves to authorize a more 
rigid scrutiny into his faults, and to lay them open to severer animadversion. 
It is full time for the successor of General Washington to contemplate 
steadily, the example set by this incomparable model of all excellence, in 
his voluntary retirement. Turpe senex miles is a sound aphorism, particu- 
larly in reference to the warfare of faction or of envy. The well known 
precept of the poet, “‘so/ve senescentem,” &c. should, also, be present to the 
memory, where not only the body but the mind betrays unequivocal symp- 
toms of superannuation. 

T A republic is the general name of all commonwealths, but is applied 
om mm to denote a government administered by the people at large, 

t administered with justice, not oppressive to any class of citizens, but im- 
partially consulting the good of all. Aristot. Book HI, 
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love of freedom, and of order. Such are the attributes, which— 
according to the dictates of reason, and the authority of the 
most eminent political writers,—may be said to render a people 
the best materials for wise and just legislation, and the fittest 
to be moulded into a free and flourishing commonwealth. 
The members of the Convention had every reason to rejoice 
that the nature of the materials, with which they had to deal, 
was such as not only to enable, but to compel them, to provide 
for their country, a frame of government, which, of all the 
forms into which human society can be thrown, is unques- 
tionably the best. 

The Federalist defines a republic to be,—“ a government, 
*‘ which derives all its powers directly or indirectly, from the 
“ great body of the people, and is administered by persons 
“‘ holding their offices during pleasure—for a limited period— 
“ or during good behaviour.” 

The writer adds, in explanation of this doctrine, “ that it is 
“ essential to such a government, that it be derived from the 
“‘ preat body of the society, not from an inconsiderable pro- 
“ portion, or a favoured class of it, but it is sufficient for it 
‘“‘ that the persons administering it be appointed, either di- 
“‘ rectly, or indirectly, by the people, and hold their offices 
“by either of the tenures just specified.” ‘The members 
of the Convention adopted this theory as in itself the most 
natural and just; as the most efficacious for their purpose, and 
the most acceptable to their constituents. ‘They made it the 
basis of all their arrangements, and are not, we think, to be 
qualified as visionaries, if they supposed, that it was well fitted 
to uphold a fabric of graceful proportions, and firm texture; 


+ See Aristotle’s Politics. Millar’s View of the English Government, vol. 
lll. p. 526, &c. Aristotle bears frequent testimony to the aptitude of an agri- 
cultural population spread over a large territory, for the enjoyment of what 
he terms a wod:rsix, or a mixed republic, the best of all forms of government. 
“ The best kind of democracy,” says this writer, “ is that in which the 
people subsist principally by agriculture: the manners and habits of husband- 
men are best adapted to counteract the eyil tendency of democratic insti- 
tutions. The licentious spirit which these institutions are apt to engender, 
will not effect, nor will their habits and propensities undergo, a change; 
those of them who have any seeds of ambition, will find themselves suffi- 
ciently gratified by the right of electing their magistrates, and of exacting 
an account of their administration. In a commonwealth consisting chiefly of 
husbandmen, families are scattered at due distances. The citizens justle not 
with each other. It is for this reason that a country of great extent, and which 
easily afforded room for the continual diffusion of colonies at wide distances 
from the capital, might be improved, fortified and embellished by agricul- 
ture alone and its subservient arts, and might enjoy, under nearly a simple 
democratic form, the benefits resulting from mixed policy.” Book VIII. 
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one which, if we may be allowed the phrase, might unite the 
stability of Egyptian, with the beauty of Grecian architecture. 

They took as fundamental supports for their system the 
maxims,—that all political power should emanate either me- 
diately or immediately from the people;—that the deposi- 
tories of that power should be responsible to the tribunal of 
public opinion;—and that all political institutions should de- 
pend for their continuance upon the will of the majority.* 
They selected these as the vital principles of their plan, not 
because they believed all other systems in which they might 
be wanting, either usurpations, or nusances, but because they 
deemed them to be most consonant to the true origin of soci- 
ety, and to the inherent privileges of our nature, and, when 
properly modified, and favoured by circumstances such as 
those in which this country was, and is placed, most effica- 
ciously auxiliary to the universal and paramount truth, that 
“the welfare of the governed is the main end and aim of 
every good government.”——They knew that the people of 
these states, situated as they were, after the recognition of 
their independence, had an undoubted right to choose and 
model a government for themselves, and to prescribe the con- 
ditions upon which they might consent to alienate any portion 
of their original sovereignty.{ It appeared to the Convention, 
nnt only agreeable to the dictates of abstract reason, and to the 
particular derivation of our government, but wise and salutary, 
to establish as one of these conditions, that the constitution 
should cease to exist, or that the whole sovereignty should 
revert to the people, whenever it should be the will of the ma- 
jority: a will to be expressed however by a suitable organ, and 


* See this point clearly demonstrated in Locke’s treatise on government. 

¢ See Sydney and Locke passim for a complete demonstration of this 
topic. We cannot but heartily recommend these two writers, to the attention 
of our young countrymen. The perversion of their doctrines at the com- 
mencement, and during the paroxysms, of the French revolution, may have 
brought them into some discredit with the more timorous of the old and 
good school of politicians, but their writings are calculated to form disciples 
of another character than the demagogues of the French convention and of the 
Palais Royal. The discourses of Sydney concerning government, abound in 
the most enlightened and solid maxims of freedom,—in erudite illustrations 
most judiciously selected, and skilfully introduced. They are couched in a 
style far superior to the general standard of the age in which he wrote, 
and not unworthy, both as to coupiousness and elegance, of the best era 
of English composition. We place Harrington much below this great 
master. In England such a recommendation as the foregoing would be 
at this period, more than superfluous; but here it may be of some utility, by 
attracting to the works of the apostles and heralds of English liberty, the 
notice of such of the ingenuous youth of this country, as may wish to under- 
— thoroughly the principles upon which our own scheme of freedom is 
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in so formal and authentic a manner, as to be wholly unequi- 
vocal. 

The American legislators proceeded also upon the princi- 
ple, that the best security for the public rights attainable in 
civil society, was to place the whole power of the government, 
in the hands of the representatives either immediate or remote 
of the people. They believed, with the most profound of all 
the teachers of political science, the safety of every free go- 
vernment to require, “ that the major part of the citizens 
‘* should enjoy at least a certain weight in the administration; 
‘‘ that if this be not the case, the majority will be dissatisfied, 
‘* and that where the majority are dissatisfied, the government 
must be soon subverted.” Inthe case of the commonwealth, 
which they were about to establish, they held themselves in- 
titled, even with a view to the largest share of dignity and hap- 
piness which could fall to the lot of any nation, to go farther, 
and to vest in the great body of the people, the whole of the 
national sovereignty. They thought that the inhabitants of this 
country, when collectively taken, then were, and from the pe- 
culiar circumstances of their condition, would long continue 
to be, worthy of so important a trust, and—making a due al- 
lowance for the infirmities of temper, and the errors of judg- 
ment, to which human nature when acting in a mass, must 
always be subject—likely to exercise it to the promotion of 
their best interests, and conformably to the rules of political 


justice. 


They knew that the consciousness of possessing, and the habit 
of exercising such a trust, has a natural tendency to exalt the 
views, to purify the passions, and to enlighten the judgment 
of an acute, moral, and circumspect people, and thus greatly 
to facilitate, although it may not uniformly secure, its own 
proper execution. They were alive to the mighty, and almost 
decisive influence which a government as such, exerts over the 
moral, and intellectual character. They were not unmindful 
how powerfully political institutions contribute, according to 
the nature of their constitution, either to reclaim a degene- 
rate, or to corrupt an innocent people, by determining the spirit 
of their laws, the direction of their powers, and the use of their 
appetites; and how incalculably important it therefore was to 
build their system, when circumstances authorized the experi- 
ment, upon the foundations of public virtue and distributive 
justice. These naturally belong to a republic;—a government 


of the people, by representation and vicarious succession. 
Upon them alone it can securely rest. 


+ Aristotle Pol. Lib. 3. 
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Although the framers of the constitution, did not go so far, 
as to confound in speculation, the rights of the people with 
their advantages, no more than with their power, for which 
the former are too often mistaken by metaphysical politicians, 
they were not ignorant that government is a contrivance of 
human wisdom, not merely to protect natural rights, but to 
provide for human wants and to advance human happiness. 
They, therefore, considered it as a part of their duty, to con- 
sult the one as well as the other object, and to adopt such 
temperaments, as would render their plan subservient to both. 

Among the wants of men to be satisfied by government, 
that of a restraint upon their own passions, was obviously 
not the least important. Among the most efficacious of the 
means of promoting the solid and permanent happiness of a 
people, experience plainly designated the creation of strong 
impediments to the indulgence of their impetuous appetites; 
—the imposition of powerful shackles upon their occasional 
and irregular will. In order to comply with this lesson, it 
did not appear to the conveition necessary to form a power 
out of, and absolutely independent of the people, but simply to 
limit the exercise of the popular sovereignty to a particular 
mode, and within particular bounds, in such a manner that 
they might not be exposed to be the victims of temporary 
errors and delusions, or the sport of their own licentious pas- 
sions:—that the whole of the community might not be sacri- 
ficed to the discontents, and intemperance of any minor part; 
that the government might be invested with the means, of 
maintaining its own existence, until its dissolution should be 
decreed by the calm and deliberate sense of the majority. 

As long as the constitution of our nature remains such as 
it is, it will be found at all times prudent, and often indispen- 
sable, even for individuals consulting their true happiness, to 
deprive themselves of the faculty of gratifying the disorderly 
impulses of the will; to subject their inclinations to some 
fixed control; to bind themselves either indefinitely or for a 
limited period to a particular course of action, so far as to 
lose all moral competence to pursue another, although the ab- 
stract power may remain. 

If this proceeding be wise in individuals, it is absolutely 
necessary in the case of nations, the consequences of whose 
mistakes are of so much greater importance, and who are 
still more liable to all those obliquities of the judgment and 
vices of the heart,—to the gusts of passion, the humors of 
caprice, the temptations of illicit advantage, the impositions 
of artifice, the precipitate decisions, and the temporary delu- 
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sions, which blind the mind to the discernment, and hurry it 
from the pursuit of its true interests;—to which may be 
traced most of the evils and feuds that distract and imbitter 
private life, and nearly all the miseries and dissensions, waich 
make up, as it were, the history of communities. It is to gov- 
ernment that civil societies are to look as a safeguard against 
the inherent weakness of our nature; as the depository of that 
portion of their natural liberty, which it is thus found necessary 
to surrender up; as an instrument of coercion over their will 
to retain the latter in due subordination to their reason, upon 
which so little reliance can be placed, if it be not protected 
and sustained by some such external, and overruling influence. 
But in order that government may answer the desired purpose, 
it is indispensable that it should be, not only obliged to con- 
trol itself, but indued with sufficient strength to control the 
governed, to defend their reason and its own existence, against 
the pernicious influences which we have enumerated above. 

The Convention deeply impressed with the force of these 
obvious truths, proceeded upon the plan of investing the 
federal constitution, with all the energy and efficiency, compa- 
tible with the security of popular rights. It was the wise and 
sagacious opinion of Hamilton that this course should be 
adopted, not merely from the considerations we have just 
stated, but in order that the great experiment in political legis- 
lation in which this country was engaged, might be fairly tried. 
He argued correctly, that this could not be accomplished, 
unless the experiment were made, under all theadvantages of 
which the case was susceptible; that it would be doing an in- 
justice, to the great cause of republican freedom, and expos- 
ing to hazard the highest interests of this nation, if the new 
system were not indued with all the internal stuength,—with 
all the means of self defence, which were reconcilable to the 
republican theory. 

Both Hamilton and his enlightened associates of the Con- 
vention, felt themselves supported in this doctrine, not only 
by the general analogy, and original constitution of our na- 
ture, but by the authority of the greatest names in political 
science, and the uniform tenor of the history of mankind. 
They knew that power in governments is a vigorous and 
active instrument of its own propagation;—that it must be 
strictly watched, and every admissible precaution taken to 
guard against the usurpations and excesses to which it is 
invariably prone; but they were at the same time equally 
sensible, “that liberty may be endangered by the abuses 
“of liberty, as well as by the abuses of power;—that there 
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“are numerous instances of the former as well as the latter; 
“and that the former rather than the latter was apparently 
“most to be apprehended by the United States.” There is, 
indeed, in the records of history, enough to make us tremble 
for the fate of any people, however virtuous, or enlightened, 
which takes upon itself the immediate care of self govern- 
ment. The instances in which popular sovereignty has been 
abused to the indelible disgrace, and utter ruin of its. pos- 
sessors, are, in fact more numerous than those in which indi- 
vidual power, whether delegated or usurped, has been so en- 
larged and perverted, as to entail similar consequences. In 
reviewing the annals of the old world, we are arrested at every 
step of our progress, by the awful example of nations com- 
mencing their career of prosperity in the enjoyment of liberty, 
and losing,—with every aggravation of wretchedness and 
ignominy,—this invaluable blessing, through their own intem- 
perance and foily. The cases of this kind are of such signal 
misfortune and so numerous, as to render it almost problemati- 
cal, whether mankind has not suffered more, both of physical 
and moral evil, from the abuse of power in the hands of the 
multitude, than from any other source whatever, of disaster 
and misrule. 

In what we have here said with respect to the degree of 
strength, which every good system of polity should possess, 
we have had solely in view, that which is material for its de- 
fence against internal dangers, and necessary to prevent it, if a 
republic, from degenerating into a simple democracy,—the 
most mischievous and unnatural of all the mere mockeries and 
perversions of government. But there is another kind of 
ability, indispensable for the supreme power of every state. 
We mean that of resisting external aggression, whether in the 
shape of armed violence, or corrupt influence. The American 
Convention did not, as we shall have occasion to state more 
particularly hereafter, overlook this essential ingredient, though 
they might have concurred in opinion with Harrington, that a 
government safely constituted with regard to internal sources 
of danger, will prove invulnerable to any perils from without; 
—history showing, as this fanciful writer justly remarks, that 
no considerable commonwealth was ever conquered by foreign 
arms, which was not first broken, or divided by factions at 
home. The best security against external assaults, which the 
framers of a government can devise, is perhaps, so to construct — 
it, as that the spirit of faction if not to be wholly suppressed, 
may at least be disabled from triumphing over the laws, and 
substituting the tyranny of the passions, for the dominion of 
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reason and justice. “‘ The perfection of a free commonwealth,” 
says the author of the Oceana, “‘is such a libration in the frame 
“¢ of it, that no man or particular body of men under it, can have 
“‘ the interest, or having the interest, can have the power, to en- 
“ danger it by factious combinations, or sinister intrigues.” 

The American Convention, after having studied the general 
and characteristic features, which must belong to all species of 
government, in order to bring them within the true meaning 
of the term, bent their attention to those which should distin- 
guish the particular system they were about to frame. The 
sound constitution of a federal compact, was, in this stage of 
their progress, the first point for their consideration, and the 
proper organization of that which they were to contrive for 
the United States, the preliminary object of their care and 
solicitude. If they had failed in this part of their undertaking, 
all their subsequent labours, however skilful or judicious 
under other points of view, could have had but little value, and 
might have proved eminently pernicious. The general govern- 
ment if defective as a federal league, would, however admir- 
able or perfect in other respects, have been of no great prac- 
tical utility, but perhaps, of incalculable detriment to the in- 
terests, and fundamental liberties of the country. 

The American legislators adopted and acted upon, that de- 
finition of a confederate government, which was, as it appears 
to us, not only susceptible of the most beneficial application to 


the circumstances of the case, but most consonant to the dic- 
tates of reason. 


‘* A confederate government,” says the Federalist, “‘ seems simply to be, 
an assemblage of societies, or an association of two or more states into one. 
The extent, modifications, and objects of the federal authority, are mere 
matters of discretion. So long as the separate organization of the members 
be not abolished,—so long as it exists, by a constitutional necessity for local 
purposes, though it should be in perfect subordination to the general au- 
thority of the union, it would still be in fact, and in theory, an association of 
states, or a confederacy. A distinction more subtle than accurate, has been 
raised between a confederacy and a consolidation of the states. The essen- 
tial characteristic of the first, is said to be the restriction of its authority to 
the members in their collective capacities, without reaching to the individuals 
of whom they are composed. It is contended that the national government 
ought to have no concern with any object of internal administration. An ex- 
act equality of suffrage between the members, has also been insisted upon 
as a leading feature of a confederate government. These positions are {n 
the main arbitrary; they are supported neither by principle nor precedent. 
It has indeed happened, that governments of this kind, have generally 
operated in the manner which the distinction noticed supposes to be inher- 
ent in their nature, but there have been in most of them extensive excep- 
tions to the practice, which serve to prove, as far as example will go, that 
there is no absolute rule on the subject.” 


So much for the general nature of a confederacy. But it 
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did not escape the members of the Convention, that there was 
something still more specific in the genius and objects of a 
federal republican system, which was to combine the leading 
advantages of a national government. They were correct in 
supposing it essential to the nature of such a system, that it 
should be so constructed, as to be capable of enduring as long, 
and exercising an influence as universal, as any merely national 
form of policy; that it should guarantee to each of the mem- 
bers of the league, not only a separate organization, but a 
distinct republican constitution; that it should be enabled to 
protect them in the exercise of the supreme local authority 
which they might retain, and in the enjoyment of their resi- 
duary and independent power, against every species of domes- 
tic or external violence whether proceeding from the sedition 
of their own citizens, from the invasion of foreign powers, or 
from mutual aggression. The proper coustitution of such a 
system also required it to be so limited and controlled, as that 
the state sovereignties, might be secure from its encroach- 
ments, while on the other hand, it should be enabled to with- 
stand any ambitious or hostile attempts, to which it might be 
exposed from the latter. | 

Of the two most serious perils, to which a federal union, 
as such is exposed—the absorption of all power by the head, 
or anarchy among the members—the latter appeared to the 
Convention, most to be apprehended in the plurality of in- 
stances; and particularly in the case about which they were 
employed. 


‘It will always be far more easy,” says the Federalist, “ for the state gov- 
ernments to encroach upon the national authorities, than for the national 
government to encroach upon the state authorities. The reasoning we shall 
employ on this head, has been abundantly exemplified, by the experience 
of all federal constitutions with which we are acquainted, and of all others 
which have borne the least analogy to them. There is little reason to ex- 
pect that the persons intrusted with the administration of the affairs of the 
particular members of a confederacy, will at all times be ready with guod- 
humor, and an unbiassed regard to the public weal, to execute the resolu- 
tions or decrees of the general authority. The reverse of this results from 
the constitution of man. There is in the nature of sovereign power, an im- 
patience of control, which disposes those who are invested with the exer- 
cise of it, tolook with an evil eye, upon all external attempts to restrain or 
direct its operations. From this spirit it happens that in every political asso- 


ciation, which is formed upon the principle of uniting in a common interest, 


a number of lesser sovereignties, there will be founda kind of executive 
tendency, in the subordinate or inferior orbs, by the operation of which, 
there will be a perpetual effort in each to fly off from the common center. 
This tendency is not difficult to be accounted for. Power controlled or 
abridged, is almost always the rival and enemy of that power by which it is 
controlled and abridged. Every consideration teaches us that there is an in- 
t.erent and intrinsic weakness, in all federal constitutions, and that too much 
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pains cannot be taken in their organization to give them all the force, which 
is compatible with the principles of liberty.” 

Under the influence of these impressions, the framers of 
the federal government, laboured to fortify it against the hos- 
tility of the states, by various barriers, of which we shall speak 
more fully as we proceed. The most effectual remedy, how- 
ever, which could be found for the complexional debility of 
the constitution, was the national character it was made to 
assume, by the extension of its immediate power and influ- 
ence, over the persons and property of the individuals com- 
posing the union. This alone could counteract the great and 
preponderating influence, which the state governments, from 
the nature and objects of their local jurisdiction, would have 
an opportunity of acquiring over the people; an influence 
which might be so easily improved to the total extinction 
of the federal authority. The language of the Federalist on 
this head, will serve to illustrate the sound views, which the 
Convention entertained in relation to this part of our subject. 

“The result,” says General Hamilton, “of the observations we have 
made, must be clearly this to an intelligent mind, that if it be possible at 
any rate to construct a federal government, capable of regulating the com- 
mon concerns, and preserving the general tranquillity, it must be founded, 
as to the objects committed to its care, upon the reverse of the principle 
contended for, by the opponents of the proposed constitution,—the restric- 
tion of its authority to the states in their corporate capacity. It must carry 
its agency to the persons of the citizens. It must stand in need of no in- 
termediate legislations, but must itself be impowered, to employ the arm 
of the ordinary magistrate, to execute its own resolutions. The majesty of 
the national authority must be manifested through the medium of the courts 
of justice. The government of the union, like that of each state, must be 
able to address itself immediately to the hopes and fears of individuals; 


and to attract to its support those passions, which have the strongest influ- 
ence upon the human heart. It must in short have all the means, and have a 


right to resort to all the methods, of executing the power with which it is 


intrusted, that are possessed and exercised by the governments of the par- 
ticular states.” 

It was essential for the proper execution of the task the 
Convention had undertaken, that they should form, in the 
outset of their deliberations, a very clear and determinate 
conception, of the general character and extent of the juris- 
diction, which the federal and state governments were re- 
spectively to exercise. They justly considered both as in fact 
“‘ agents, and trustees of the people, instituted with different 
“* powers, and designed for different purposes.” They felt that 
the general nature of these powers and purposes, should be 
previously discriminated, and the distinction kept steadily in 
view, in order that, in the details of the system, the one might 


be appropriately distributed, and harmoniously blended, and 
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the other clearly defined and efficaciously consulted. On a 
reference to the objects, for which the Union. was to be 
formed, the proper distinction offered itself at once to the 
mind of all, who had attended to the means, by which alone 
those objects could be accomplished. It was evident that they 
could not be effected, unless the jurisdiction of each state 
was circumscribed within its own geographical limits, and its 
sovereignty confined to the independent regulation of its local 
affairs, while the administration of the great national and fe-— 
deral concerns, should be exclusively vested in the general 
government, and the sphere of its authority restricted by no 
iimits of space. The Convention established then this broad 
and plain line of demarcation. They proceeded upon the fun- 
damental distinction, that the federal government, was the 
supreme guardian and depositary of the great and aggregate 
iaterests of the nation, and the state sovereignties ‘“‘ merely 
“local or municipal authorities for local purposes, forming 
“however distinct and independent portions of the national 
“supremacy, and no more subject, within their respective 
‘¢ spheres, to the general authority, than the general authority 
“to them within its own sphere.” 

The writers of the Federalist draw from this division of 
power, a conclusion, favourable to the security of the state 
sovereignties. The language in which they explain their ideas, 
will serve to explain the nature of the division itself. + 

“We are at a loss,” say they, “to discover what temptation the persons 
intrusted with the administration of the general government could ever 
feel to divest the states of their authority. The regulation of the mere 
domestic police of a state appears to hold out but slender allurements to 
ambition. Commerce, finance, negotiation, and war, seem to comprehend 
all the objects, which have charms for minds governed by that passion; 
and all the powers necessary to those objects, ought in the first instance 
to be lodged in the national depositary. The administration of private 
justice between the citizens of the same state; the supervision of agricul- 
ture, and of other concerns of a similiar nature; all those things in short, 
which are proper to be provided for, by local legislation, can never be de- 
sirable cares of a general jurisdiction. It is therefore improbable, that there 
should exist a disposition in the federal councils, to usurp the powers 
with which they are connected, because the attempt to exercise them, 
would be as troublesome as it would be nugatory, and the possession of 


them would, for that reason, contribute nothing to the dignity, to the impor- 
tance or to the splendor of the national government.” 


Not only was it material for the Convention to keep con- 
stantly in view, the separation of powers and objects of which 
we have been speaking, in order that the federal constitution 
might be solidly and symmetrically contrived in all its parts, 
but the same precaution must be taken, by all those who wish 
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to form an accurate judgment, of its true nature and merits. 
“ The people of the United States,” says a very able com- 
mentator on our constitution, *‘ must be considered atten- 
“tively in two different views; as making one nation great 
“and united, and as forming at the same time, a number 
“of separate states, to that nation subordinate, but inde- 
“pendent as to their own interior government. This very 
“important distinction must be continually before our eyes. 
“If it be properly observed, every thing will appear regular 
“and proportioned; if it be neglected, endless confusion and 
“intricacy will unavoidably ensue.”* These observations are 
strikingly just, but there is another feature in our system, 
which must be carefully studied; we mean the mixture of the 
federal and national character in the general government. It is, 
as the Federalist properly states— 

“* Neither a national nor a federal system, but a composition of both. In 
its foundations, federal, not national; in the sources from which the ordinary 
powers of government are drawn, partly federal, and partly national—in the 
operation of those powers, national not federal; in the extent of them, again 
federal not national—and finally, in the authoritative mode of introducing 
amendments, neither wholly federal nor wholly national.” 

Toa hasty observer there may appear something strangely 
anomalous, or vitiously complex, in a scheme of liberty present- 
ing so many different phases, and compounded of such various 
elements. But when attentively examined, it will be admired 
as a consistent whole, and found to possess, if not an excellence 
in simplicity, that which Mr. Burke qualifies as far superior, 
—an excellence in composition. There is no clashing among 
the separate parts. The seeming irregularities and intricacies 
do but conspire to accomplish the more efficaciously, the de- 
sired end of securing to this country, the distinct advantages 
both of a national and federal government. The work of the 
Convention is so contrived, that the national and the state sove- 
reignties can never mistake their proper sphere of action, nor 
interfere in the exercise of their particular jurisdiction; that 
mutual encroachments must be at al! times injurious to their 
respective interests, and when attempted, so immediately fla- 
grant, as to enable the public sentiment to act opportunely, 


* Works of Judge Wilson, c. xiii. We quote this writer with lively senti- 
ments of respect and deference. His works contain a very instructive ac- 
count of the theory of the federal constitution, and deserve to be more 
generally known and read throughout the country, than we suppose them 
to be. Judge Wilson appears to have possessed a great fund of well digested 
learning, of which he has made a most skilful and judicious use in his lec. 
tures. His style is uncommonly easy, correct and perspicuous. 
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should all the strong constitutional means of defence, with 
which they are reciprocally armed, be found insufficient for the 
object. Had the Convention confined the power of the central 
government, to the right of legislating for the states in their 
corporate capacities, as contradistinguished from the indivi- 
duals composing them, they would indeed have established a 
sovereignty over sovereigns,—an imperium in imperio, which 
the Federalist so justly denominates, “a solecism both in the 
‘theory, and practice of political legislation.” But this evil 
they entirely avoided, by clothing the central government, 
with the most important attributes of national supremacy, and 
limiting the jurisdiction of the states in the manner we have 
described. At present the sovereignty of the latter can be no 
more said to imply the absurdity of “a wheel within a wheel,” * 
than the existence of an independent judiciary in any free sys- 
tem of polity, or of any other corporate body, with constitu- 
tional, and indefeasible privileges. 

After having determined the general character of the con- 
stitution they were commissioned to frame, the Convention 
were naturally led, to investigate the nature, and extent of the 
powers, with which it was to be invested. In this inquiry they 
proceeded upon the self evident maxim, that these were to be 
adapted and proportioned, to the objects to be provided for by 
a federal government. They. were. of opinion that the true 
mode of proceeding in relation to this point, was, first,—to 
ascertain the purposes to be answered by the Union, and to 

ant a mass.of powers equal to their accomplishment,—then 
to discriminate, as far as it could be done, the objects which 
should. appertain to the different provinces, or departments of 
power; allowing to each the most ample authority for fulfil- 
ing such trusts as might be committed to its charge. They 
were authorized and instructed to establish “a firm national 
“ government, adequate to the exigencies, and to the preserva- 
** tion of the Union,” and as those exigencies were, from the 
nature of the thing, unsusceptible of limitation, and impossible 


* See Edinburgh Review, No. 24— Article on Hillhouse’s proposed amend- 
ment, to the constitution—where this charge is preferred against the federal 
system of the United States. The writer of the article has, we think, 
erred egregiously, in most of his opinions concerning the genius and stability 
of our institutions. With respect to the amendments of Mr. Hillhouse, they 
have rather the air of a burlesque on the whimsies of a democratic visionary, 
than of the speculations of a “soberminded and experienced senator,” 
representing, as the Reviewer remarks with some astonishment, ‘‘ the most 
sagacious and least revolutionary state in the union.” Had these amend- 
ments been adopted, their author might himself have lived to chaunt the 
absequies of the constitution. 
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to be foreseen in all their variety and extent, it followed of 
necessity, that no bounds could be assigned to the powers 
which such a government would require. The Convention 
were guided, on this head, by doctrines of which the solidity 
can no more be questioned, than the sagacity can fail to be 
admired. As they may serve to the more complete develop- 
ment of the merits of the constitution, we shall quote them in 
some detail, commencing with the enumeration made by the 
Federalist of its leading objects. 


“ The principal purposes,” says General Hamilton, ‘‘to be answered by 
the Union are these:—the common <lefence of the members:—the preserva- 
tion of the public peace, as well against internal convulsions as external at- 
tacks; the regulation of commerce with other nations, and between the 
states; the superintendence of our intercourse political and commercial with 
foreign countries.* 

“ The authorities essential to the care of the common defence are these— 
to raise armies; to build and equip fleets; to prescribe rules for the govern- 
_ ment of both, to direct their operations and to provide for their support. 
These powers ought to exist without limitation, because it is impossible to 
foresee or to define the extent and variety of national exigencies, and the cor- 
respondent extent and variety of the means which may be necessary to satisfy 
them. The circumstances which endanger the safety of nations, are infinite, 
and for this reason, no constitutional shackles can wisely be imposed, on the 
power to which the care of itis committed. This power ought to be coex- 
tensive with all possible combinations of circumstances, and ought to be 
under the direction of the same councils, which are appointed to preside 
over the common defence. This is one of those truths which to an unpre- 
judiced mind, carries its own evidence along with it. It rests upon axioms 
as simple as they are universal—the means should be proportioned tothe end 
—the persons from whose agency the attainment of any end is expected, 
ought to possess the means by which it is to be attained. The moment it is 
decided in the affirmative that there ought to be a federal government, in- 
trusted with the care of the common defence, it will follow, that such a 
government, ought to be clothed with all the powers requisite to the com- 
plete execution of its trust. 

* Every view we take of the subject, as candid inquirers after truth, will 
serve to convince us, that itis both unwise and dangerous to deny the federal 
government, an unconfined authority, in respect. to all those objects which 
are intrusted to its management. The very extent of the country is the 
strongest argument in favour of an energetic government, for any other can 
never certainly preserve the union of so large an empire. 

“Wise politicians will be cautious about fettering the government with 
restrictions that cannot be observed, because they know that every breach 
of the fundamental laws, though dictated by necessity, impairs that sacred 
reverence which ought to be maintained in the breast of rulers towards the 
constitution of a country, and forms a precedent for other breaches where 
the same plea of necessity does not exist at all, or is less urgent and palpa- 


ble. In pursuing an inquiry concerning the powers necessary for the govern- 


“The preamble to the constitution, declaratory of the purpose 
Union, is of the utmost possible latitude of apaliiaemeitn: a We the b be 
of the United States, in order to fourm a more perfect union, establish justice 
provide for the common defence, insure domestic tranquillity, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselyes and our 
posterity, do ordain and establish,” &c. 
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ment, we must bear in mind, that we are not to confine our view to the pre- 
sent period, but to look forward to remote futurity. Constitutions of civil 
polity, are not to be framed upon a calculation of existing exigencies; but 
upon a combination of these with the probable exigencies of ages, accord- 
ing to the natural and tried course of human affairs. Nothing therefore can 
be more fallacious than to infer the extent of any power proper to be lodged 
in the national government, from an estimate of its immediate necessities: 
There ought to be a capacity to provide for future contingencies, as they 
may happen, and as these are illimitable in their nature, so it is impossible 


«A weak constitution must necessarily terminate in dissolution for want 
of proper powers, or from the usurpation of powers requisite for the public 
safety. Whether the usurpation when once begun, will stop at the salutary 
point, or go forward to the dangerous extreme, must depend on the contin- 
gencies of the moment. Tyranny has perhaps oftener grown out of the as- 
sumptions of power, called for on pressing exigencies, by a defective con- 
stitution, than out of the full exercise of the largest constitutional authority. 
There are certain emergencies of nations, in which expedients, which in the 
ordinary state of things ought to be forborne, become essential to the pub- 
lic weal; and the government from the possibility of such emergencies, 
ought ever to have the power of making use of them.” 

It was thus that the Convention reasoned on the subject of 
the powers to be allotted to the constitution. They knew that 
nothing short of an abstract omnipotence, as to the means of 
accomplishing the objects we have mentioned, would answer 
the ends of its creation. Liberty, according to their sense 
of legislative duty, was not only to be boldly asserted, and 
correctly defined, but to be permanently imbodied, and firmly 
secured. This great, vivifying, and tutelary principle was not 
to be left, “in all the nakedness, solitude, and imbecility of 
** metaphysical abstraction,” but to be brought into beneficial 
operation, and to be directed to its proper ends, by those 
artificial aids and arrangements, without the support of which 
it must remain inert and unproductive. It was to be invested 
with its natural relations:—to be combined with a fixed code 
of laws—with a regular administration of justice— with 
“‘ public force—with the collection of an effective, and well 
* distributed revenue—with morality and religion—with so- 
“*lidity and property—with peace and order—with civil and 
“ social manners.” * 

To establish such an association, and not merely to pro- 
claim, classify, or expound natural rights, however accurately 
or luminously, is the true end and scope of government in 
its essence. This was preeminently the object of the federal 
system, which its framers wished, and intended to render ca- 
pable of securing to the country, all the benefits that can accrue 
to man from the establishment of civil society.-To accom- 


* Mr. Burke—Reflections on French Revolution. ‘* Without these,” adds 
this experienced statesman, “liberty is not a benefit while it lasts, nor is it 
* likely to continue long.” 
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plish their purpose, they laboured to render it, in its theory 
at least, the instrument of all the powers, and the organ of 
all the wisdom contained in the nation; framing it, however, so 
as to oblige it to control itself, and subjecting it for its conti- 
nuance, to the will of the majority, deliberately formed, and 
solemnly expressed. With respect to this point, we may apply 
to the legislators of the Convention, the language which Mr. 
Burke uses, in. speaking of the measures of those who re- 
generated the English constitution in 1666. “ Ill,” says this 

eat writer, ‘* would our ancestors at the revolution have 


“deserved their fame for wisdom, if they had found no 


“security for their freedom, but in rendering their government 
“ feeble in its operations, and precarious in its tenure; if 
‘they had been able to contrive no better remedy against 
“‘ arbitrary power than civil confusion.” 

The Convention, guided by the comprehensive, and enlight- 
ened views we have mentioned, endowed the federal gov- 


_ ernment with powers of the most ample nature, equal to the 
attainment of all the useful purposes of public authority. It 
_ now possesses—with the exception of the right of imposing 
_ duties on exports,—an unqualified power of taxation in the 


ordinary modes; and an unlimited discretion with regard to 
the disposal of the revenue;—an absolute command over the 
physical strength of the states, with the faculty of organizing 
that strength in any form, and of employing it in any way 
which may be deemed necessary for the purposes, either of 
executing the laws of the Union, of repressing insurrections, 
of repelling invasions, of defending the several states against 
mutual or domestic violence, and of securing to them the en- 
joyment of arepublican form of government. It is invested 
also with a judicial power, to be exercised through the agency 
of a supreme court, established by the constitution, and of in- 
ferior tribunals to be created at the pleasure of congress; 
which judicial power extends to all cases, in law, and equity, 
arising under the federal constitution, the laws of the United 
States, and treaties made, or which may be made under their 
authority; to all cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction, to controversies to which the United States are 
4 party; to controversies between two or more states, between 
citizens of different states, between citizens of the same state, 
claiming lands under grants of different states, and between 
the citizens of a state, and foreign states, citizens and subjects. 

The powers which we have here enumerated, together with 
the exclusive right of regulating commerce with foreign na- 
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tions, and between the states, &c. give to the federal govern- 
ment, not only an adequate share of constitutional strength, 
but, as was intended by the Convention, much of that ad- 
ventitious authority, to which we alluded in our seventeenth 
page.—The sources from which springs the mere znfluence, as 
contradistinguished from the power of a government, and the 
utility of that influence, were well understood by the Conven- 
tion, and are ably explained in the Federalist. 

**] will,’ says General Hamilton, “* hazard an observation, not the less 
just, because to some it may appear new; which is that the more the opera- 
tions of the national authority, are mingled in the ordinary exercise of 
government; the more the citizens are accustomed to meet with it in the 
common occurrences of their political life; the more it is familiarized to 
their sight and to their feelings; the further it enters into those objects 
which touch the most sensible chords, and put in motion the most active 
springs of the human heart; the greater will be the probability that it will 
conciliate the respect and attachment of the community. Man is very much 
a creature of habit. A thing which rarely strikes his senses, will have but 
a transient influence over his mind. A government continually at a distance 
and out of sight, can hardly be expected to interest the sensations of the 
people. The inference is that the authority of the Union, and the affections 
of the citizens towards it, will be strengthened rather than weakened, by 
its extension to what are called matters of internal concern; and that it will 
have less occasion to recur to force, in proportion to the familiarity, and 
comprehensiveness of its agency. The more it circulates through those 
channels and currents, in which the passions of mankind naturally flow, 


the less will it require the aid of the violent and perilous devices of com- 
pulsion.” 


The Convention availed themselves of every practicable 
expedient, which had a tendency to strengthen the foundations 
of the federal system. For this purpose they have provided 
in their plan, that all the senators and representatives in con- 
gress, and the members of the several state legislatures, and 
all executive and judicial officers both of the United States, 
and of the several states, shall be bound by oath or affirmation 
to support the constitution.—For the purpose also,—accord- 
ing to the language of the Federalist, —“ of guarding against 
“+ all caviling refinements in those who might hereafter feel a 
“‘ disposition to curtail, and evade the legitimate authorities ot 
“the Union,” they have introduced two clauses, declaratory 
of a character, and vesting an authority, in the constitution, 
which, as the same writer justly observes, would have resulted 
by necessary and unavoidable implication, from the very act of 
endowing it with certain specified powers. These clauses are 
as follows. ‘That the federal legislature be authorized, to 
“make all laws, which shall be necessary and proper for car- 
‘‘ rying into execution, the powers vested by the constitution 
‘‘in the government of the United States, or in any department 
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“or office thereof: and that the constitution and the laws of the 
“ United States, made in pursuance of the constitution, and the 
“treaties made by their authority, shall be the supreme law of 
“the land.” Nothing we think can be more obvious, than that 
the constitutional operation of the federal government, would 
be precisely the same, if the foregoing provisions had been en- 
tirely omitted. It follows necessarily and immediately, from 
the establishment of a constitution, and from the very mean- 
ing of the term, that it must be the supreme law of the land: 
otherwise it would be a mere dead letter. It is equally clear 
that wherever certain powers are given, the means of car- 
rying them into effect are of course included, and that the 
federal legislature is therefore authorized, by virtue of an in- 
disputable axiom, to make all laws which may be necessary 
and proper, for the execution of the trusts reposed in the con- 
stitution. But the Convention chose, to perform thus what 
might, in strictness, be deemed a work of supererogation, and 
to delegate this authority in express terms, “‘ rather than afford 
‘a pretext, which might be seized on critical occasions, for 
‘‘ drawing into question, the essential powers of the Union.”’* 

They were desirous with respect to the fundamental pre- 
rogatives of the constitution, if possible, to leave nothing for 
construction, and this not so much with a view of prescribing 
limits to its authority, as of obviating the attempts, which 
might otherwise be made to explain, and fritter away its vital 
powers. “They foresaw,” says General Hamilton in the 
Federalist, ‘* what it has been the principal aim of these pa- 
‘pers to inculcate, that the danger which most threatens, our 
“ political welfare is, that the state governments, will finally 
‘sap the foundations of the Union.” If they entertained any 
serious apprehension, relative to the sufficiency of their work, 
it was on the ground of its being defective in internal strength. 
Were it to be now interpreted, according to the spirit and 
views of the framers, all possible extent would be granted 
to the compass of its leading powers, and the utmost lati- 
tude of choice, as to the means of carrying them into effect; 
particularly when those means are obviously conducive to 


* Mr. Madison. 

* “Had the Convention,” says the same writer, “attempted a positive 
enumeration of the powers necessary and proper for carrying the general 
powers into effect, the attempt would have invelved a complete digest of 
Jaws on every subject to which the constitution relates, accommodated too, 
not only to the existing state of things, but to all possible changes which 
futurity may produce; for in every new application of a general power, the 
particular powers which are the means of attaining the object of the general 
power, must always necessarily vary with that object, and be often properly 
varied, while the object remains the same.” Number 44. 
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the national welfare so emphatically declared, in the preamble 
to the constituticn, to be one of the principal objects for which 
it was established. 

In order the more effectually to secure, and perpetuate the 
federal authority, various restrictions are imposed on the 
powers of the states. It was necessary, as we have before 
observed, to convert them to a certain extent, into mere local 
administrations. For this purpose, they are expressly di- 
vested of the right of entering into any treaty of alliance, or 
confederation;—of granting letters of marque and reprisal;— 
of coining money;—of emitting bills of credit,—of making 
any thing but gold, and silver, a legal tender in payment of 
debt;—of imposing without the consent of congress, any im- 
posts or duties on imports or exports, except what may be ab- 
solutely necessary for executing their inspection laws, or any 
duty or tonnage;—of keeping troops, or ships of war in time 
of peace;—of entering into any agreement, or compact with 
another state, and of engaging in war unless actually invaded, 
or in such imminent danger as will not admit of delay. 

It must be at once obvious that if these limitations had not 
been prescribed, the powers vested in the Union could never 
have been rendered beneficially operative. The states are thus 
deplumed, as it were, and stripped of many of the leading 
uttributes of sovereignty, but they are far from being reduced 
to absolute insignificance. They still retain a degree of con- 
stitutional and adventitious weight sufficient to attract all the 
jealousy, and watchfulness of those, who are sincerely desirous 
of preserving the equipoise of the federal Union. 

To promote the common welfare of the whole American 
nation, and therefore to establish liberty upon a solid and 
lasting basis, was, as we have before remarked, the great 
object of the labours of the Convention. If they were of 
opinion, that the infusion of an ample portion of energy into 
the constitution, by the delegation of extensive powers, was 
indispensable for the accomplishment of their aim, they were 
equally sensible, of the necessity of providing against the 
perversion of that energy and of those powers, to the ends 
of tyranny. The strongest securities for freedom, may be said 
to spring from two different and apparently opposite sources 
—the efficiency of government, on the one hand, to repress 
popular licentiousness, and to achieve the ends of its institu- 
tion; and its incapacity, on the other, to usurp certain kinds of 
authority either dangerous to the interests, or fundamentally 
repugnant to the genius of liberty. he Convention desirous 
of insuring to the rights of the people this last, as well as 
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the first pledge of safety, adopted—besides other wise and 
efficacious means of control of which we shall speak here- 
after, the precaution of establishing express limitations, on the 
prerogative of the federal government. They have in conse- 
quence, subjected it to a constitutional disability of suspending 
the habeas corpus, unless in cases of rebellion or invasion,— 
of passing a bill of attainder, or ex post facto aw,—of drawing 
money from the treasury, but in pursuance of appropriations 
formally made by law, and of granting any titles of nobility. 
It is also prescribed in their plan, that the trial of all crimes, 
except in cases of impeachment, shall be by jury; that treason 
shall consist only in levying war against the United States, 
or in adhering or giving aid and comfort to their enemies, and 
that no person shall be convicted of treason, but on the tes- 
timony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on con- 
fession in open court. 

Of the wisdom and the efficacy of these provisions, but 
little need be said. Our scheme of liberty can thus boast of 
the supports, which constitute the main pillars of British 
freedom, besides additional safeguards, that are wanting to 
the latter, and without which the security of personal rights, 
may be said to be theoretically incomplete. The history of 
England was a fruitful source of instruction to the American 
Convention, and furnished them with an unerring index to the 
barriers, which they were to erect against the encroachments 
of power. The gross and tyrannical abuses to which bills of 
attainder, and the doctrine of constructive treasons, had 
given rise in that country, taught them the importance of 
entirely proscribing both. They acted in the spirit of the ob- 
servation of Blackstone, ‘that the highest civil crime which 
** any man can possibly commit, ought therefore to be the most 
** precisely defined, and to be admitted to exist, only on the 
*¢ fullest and most explicit proof.”* In the habeas corpus act, 
and the trial by jury, thé first of which is styled by the same 
writer “the great bulwark of the British constitution,” and 
the second, “ the palladium of the liberties of Britain,” they 
found an impenetrable armor for the right of personal liberty. 

The prohibition of titles of nobility is an important and 
excellent feature in the work of the Convention. “ This,” says 
the Federalist, “ may truly be denominated the corner stone 
“‘of republican government; for so long as they are excluded, 
“‘ there can be no serious danger, that the government will be 


* Vol. 4. Commentaries. C. 6. 
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“ any other than that of the people.” This last observation is 
eminently "just, and merits attention. While titles are proscrib- 
ed, the spirit of equality must continue to reign, and the dis- 
parity of fortunes can never be great. Under such circum- 
stances, the people will be scrupulously jealous of their 
political rights, and invincibly tenacious of their sovereignty. 
Hereditary and titular distinctions are, no doubt, indispen- 
sable for a monarchy, but obviously incompatible both with the 
forms and the spirit of a republic. They are in themselves al- 
together arbitrary, and always dangerously invidious;—they 
generate hostile prejudices, and lead to a pernicious opposition 
) of views and character in the bosom of a state;—they involve 
what is in itself a great public evil, the preference of partial 
| over general interests,—and when they have no foundation in 
necessity, must be acknowledged to militate against reason and 
if nature. It appears to us demonstrably, and undeniably clear, 
that privileged orders and hereditary power, and the whole 
: apparatus of monarchy, are only desirable, in the eve of philo- 
i sophy, where stable and temperate freedom cannot be main- 
tained without them; but that the country, in which this ines- 
timable blessing can be secured on any other terms, presents 
a state of things, by far the most congenial to the true prin- 
ciples of social union, and to the common welfare of the 
human race. 

It was thus,—as we have stated in a summary way,—that 
the Convention proceeded, and appear to have reasoned, in 
determining the general character of the federal system, and 
the nature and extent of the powers with which it was to be 
intrusted. Their views were, we think, in the highest degree 
enlightened and just, and their arrangements entirely success- 
| ful. We are intitled to apply to their work, what is so empha- 
tically said, by Bolmgbroke of the British government. “A 
“rood administration, can want no power, under the present 
“constitution; a bad one may, and it is fit it should.” 

Besides the class of provisions to which we have adverted, 
there are others explanatory of the general character of the 
federal system, which also merit attention. We mean those 
which have for their object the preservation of a due equality, 
and of a good understanding between the states, and the more 
complete incorporation of the inhabitants of the Union imto 
one people. The Convention attentive to these important 
points, introduced the following clauses imto the constitu- 
tnon;—that no preference shall be given by any regulation 
bf of commerce or revenue to the ports of one state over those 
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of another;-—that no vessel bound to, or from one state shall 


be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another;—that the 
citizens of each state, shall be imtitled to all the privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several states—that a person 
charged in any state with treason, felony or other crime, who 
shall fly from justice, and be found in another state, shall, on 
demand of the executive authority of the state from which he 
fied, be delivered up to be removed to the state, having juris- 
diction of the crime. 3 

The Convention abstained from incorporating into their 
plan a formal declaration of rights, and seem to have been but 
little solicitous, about multiplying prohibitions against possible 
abuses of power, on the part of the general government. The 
constitution as it came from their hands, did not expressly 
stipulate in favour of the liberty of the press, of the trial by 
jury in civil cases, or of other similar points noticed in the 
amendments since made to this instrument. The omission of 
such topics, particularly of the two we have specified, is ear- 
nestly vindicated by the writers of the Federalist, in a manner 
equally cogent and instructive. As our limits do not permit 
us to engage in this discussion, we must be content to refer 
our readers to the numbers of the Federalist, which contain 
the opinions of General Hamilton on this head. In the num- 
ber of his remarks, there is, however, one so strikingly just 
and luminous, and of such general application, that we cannot 
forbear laying it before our readers. It may be aptly and pro- 
fitably extended, not only to our own political organization, 
but to that of every other country,—and particularly of each 
of the two great belligerents of Europe. 

“¢ The truth is,” says this enlightened statesman, “ that the genera/ peniu; 
of a government is all that can be relied on for permanent effects. Particular 
provisions, though not altogether useless, have far less virtue and efficacy, 
than are commonly ascribed to them; and the want of them will never be 
with men of sound discernment, a decisive objection to any plan, which 
exhibits the leading characters of a good government.* 

“ In the compound republic of America,” says the Fe- 
deralist, “the power surrendered by the people is first di- 
“‘ vided between two distinct governments, and then the por- 
“tion allotted to each, subdivided among distinct and separate 
“departments. Hence a double security arises to the rights 
“‘ of the people. The different governments will control each 
“ other, at the same time that each will be controlled by it- 
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After having fixed the portion of power to be vested in each 
of the distinct governments here spoken of, and settled the 
al character and form of the federal system, the Conven- 
tion had next to undertake the subdivision among distinct and 
separate departments, of the share allotted to that system, so 
as to establish an internal control, which would furnish that 
additional security to the rights of the people, mertioned in 
the foregoing passage. They could have been no more at a loss, 
with respect to the number and character of the constituent 
into which the federal government was to be divided, and 
among which the mass of its powers was to be distributed, than 
they originally were, im the selection of the form, which it was 
to assume, and of the axis upon which, if we may be allowed the 
phrase, it was to revolve. The established division of the three 
departments, the legislative, the executive, and the judicial, 
arises out of the very nature of government, and forced itself, 
therefore, upon the choice of a body of upright and enlightened 
legislators, as irresistibly as did the republican form and the 
principle of representation, which, if not admitted to have the 
same Origin, were at least as obviously required by the circum- 
stances, and the fundamental interests of the country. 

The propriety, and utility of the above mentioned classifi- 
cation of departments, are so evident, and have been so often 
proved, that the writers of the Federalist abstain from offer- 
ing any justihcation, of the election made by the Convention in 
thas respect. They have confined themselves to a vindication 
of the principles by which the latter were guided, in the organi- 
zanon of the three departments. We shall pursue the same 
course, and commence with an exposition of those principles, 
in the cursory view which we mean to take of the internal 
structure of the federal government. The distribution of the 
general mass of the federal powers, among the three constitu- 
ent parts of the system—the relation in which they are made 
to stand towards each other—their reciprocal agency in regu- 
lating the movement and preserving the harmony of the whole 
machine of government,—the character which each was to as- 
sume, and the effects which they were respectively to produce, 
according to the enlightened views and patriotic wishes of the 
Convention:—afford altogether, scope for much curious and 
important speculation, and furnish a most imstructive com- 
mentary, both on the general theory of political arrangements, 
and on the maxims which should regulate the construction 
and administration of a government, of the nature of that 
now under consideration. We have seriously to regret that 
our limits restrict us, to the selection of but a very few of the 
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many salutary lessons, which a minute inquiry into these topics 
is calculated to afford. 

In organizing the departments of the federal government, 
the framers of that system were guided by a body of general 
maxims equally solid and luminous.—The first in order are 
these; that the accumulation of all powers, legislative, exe- 
cutive, and judiciary, in the same hands, whether of one, a 
few, or many, whether hereditary, self-appointed, or elected, 
may justly be provounced the very definition of tyranny:— 
that any scheme of internal organization chargeable with a 
dangerous tendency to such an accumulation, ts to be univer- 
sally reprobated;—and that the fundamental principles of a 
free constitution are subverted, where the whole power of one 
department is exercised by the same hands, which 
the whole power of another department. To avoida virtualno 
less than a nominal consolidation of powers, and to prevent 
even a tendency to this evil, became therefore a primary object 
with the convention. But they did not deem it necessary for 
their purpose, that the three great departments should be kept 
totally separate and distinct, or that they should have no par- 
tial agency in, or control over the acts of each other. On the 
contrary, they justly conceived that a total separation however 
beautiful in theory, would be a defect in practice;—that unless 
the three departments were so far connected and blended, as to 
give to each a constitutional contro] over the others, the-de- 
gree of separation essential to a free government, could never 
be duly maintained. The Convention, moreover, had no pre- 
cedent of an entire independence of the several departments 
on each other, either in the British constitution, or in any of 
the state governments, in all of which there is a partial mix- 
ture of powers. 

The true sense in which the preservation of liberty, may be 
said to require, that the three departments should be kept se- 
parate and distinct, is, according to the writers of the Fede- 
ralist, this:—that the powers properly belonging to one of 
the departments, should not be directly, and completely admi- 
nistered by cither of the other two; and that in reference to 
each other, neither of them should possess, directly or indi- 
rectly, an overruling influence in the administration of their 
respective powers. Such, likewise was the reasoning of the 
Convention on this subject, who appear also to have thought 
with the same writers, that after discriminating in theory the 
several classes of power, as they might in their nature be legis- 
lative, executive, or judiciary, the next, and most difficult task, 
was to provide some practical security for each, against the 
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Hi invasion of the others. The expedient adopted by the Conven- 
q tion, is equally consonant to the dictates of reason, and to the 
i lessons of experience. It was not as the Federalist expresses 
| it, sufficient in their judgment, to mark with precision the 

boundaries of the three departments in the scheme of the 
| constitution. Parchment barriers they knew to be of but 
| little avail when opposed either to state necessity,—to the 
| encroaching spirit of power,—or to the headlong intem- 
f perance of faction; nor would the mere general responsibility 
of all the members of the government to the people, or the 
f expedient of making appeals to the latter, or of calling con- 
i ventions whenever usurpations occurred, have been effectual, 
f m their opinion, to restrain the departments within their legal 
ii limits. The considerations which led them to this conclusion, 


are fully developed in the Federalist, and merit an attentive 
4 perusal. 

| Some more competent security was then to be devised,— 
i | some more adequate defence for the more feeble, against the 
t more powerful branches of the government; especially in fa- 


vour of the executive authority; for it is of the * enterprising 
ambition” of the legislative, that the Convention were particu- 
larly jealous, and against which they appear to have chiefly di- 
| rected their precautions.* What these precautions were, may 
be best explained in the language of the Federalist. —The uti- 
lity of the maxims, and the soundness of the philosophy con- 
tained in the following quotation, dispense us from offering an 

J apology to our readers for its length. 
“To what expedient then, (says general Hamilton, ) shall we finallly resort 
i} for maintaining in practice the necessary partition of power among the seve- 
ral departments, as laid down in the constitution? The only answer that can 


be given is, that as all these exterior provisions are found to be inadequate, the 
defect must be supplied by so contriving the interior structure of the gov- 


* Ina representative republic, where the executive magistracy is carefully 
limited, both in the extent and the duration of its power; and where the le- 
‘L gislative power is exercised by an assembly, which is inspired by a supposed 
Hi influence over the people, with an intrepid confidence in its own strength; 
| which is sufficiently numerous to feel all the passions which actuate a mul- 
titude, yet not so numerous as to be incapable of pursuing the objects of its 
passions by means which reason prescribes; it is against the enterprising 
ambition of this department, that the people ought to indulge all their jeal- 
ousy, and exhaust all their precautions. 
In governments purely republican, the tendency of the legislative autho- 
i rity to absorb every other is almost irresistible. The representatives of the 
people in a popular assembly, seem sometimes to fancy, that they are the 
{ people themselves, and betray strong symptoms of impatience and disgust 
at the least sign of opposition from any other quarter, as if the exercise of 
its rights, by either the executive or judiciary, were a breach of their privi- 
lege and an outrage to their dignity. Mr. Madison. No. 48. 
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ernment, as that its several constituent parts may by their mutual relations, 
be the means of keeping each other in their proper places. In order to laya 
due foundation for that separate and distinct exercise of the different powers 
of government, which, to a certain extent, is admitted on all hands to be 
essential to the preservation of liberty, it is evident that each department 
should have a will of its own; and consequently should be so constituted, that 
the members of each should have as little agency as possible in the appoint- 
ment of the members of the others. It is equally evident that the members 
of each department should be as little dependent as possible on those of the 
others, for the emoluments annexed to their offices. 

“ But the great security against the gradual concentration of powers in 
the same department consists in giving to those who administer each de- 
partment, the necessary constitutional means, and personal motives, to re- 
sist encroachments of the others. The provision for defence must in this as 
in all other cases be made commensurate with the danger of attack. Ambi- 
tion must be made to counteract ambition. The interests of the man must be 
connected with the constitutional rights of the place. It may be a reflection 
on human nature that such devices should be necessary to control the abuses 
of government. But what is government itself, but the greatest of all re- 
flections on human nature. This policy of supplying by opposite and rival 
interests the defect of better motives, might be traced through the whole 
system of human affairs private as well as public. We see it particularly 
displayed in all the distributions of power; where the constant aim is to di- 
vide and arrange the several offices in such a manner as that each may be a 
check on the other; that the private interest of every individual may be a 
sentinel over the public rights. These inventions of prudence cannot be less 
requisite in the distribution of the supreme powers of the state.” 


In conformity to the salutary doctrine advanced in the 
above extracts, the Convention proceeded to model their 
plan in such a way, as to give to each of the three depart- 
ments the means and the desire of self conservation. We 
shall again avail ourselves of the language of the Federalist 
to explain the principles upon which they founded their ar- 
rangements. 


“It is not possible,” says General Hamilton, “‘ to give to each department 
an equal power of self-defence. In republican governments the legislative 
authority necessarily predominates. The remedy for this inconvenience is to 
divide the legislature into different branches,—and to render them by dif- 
ferent modes of election and different principles of action, as little connected 
with each other as the nature of their common functions, and their common 
dependence on the society will admit. It may even be necessary to guard 
ma dangerous encroachments by still further precautions. As the weight 
of the legislative authority requires that it should be thus divided, the 
weakness of the executive may require on the other hand, that it should be 
fortified. An absolute negative on the legislature, appears at first view, to be 
the natural defence with which the executive magistrate should be armed. 
But perhaps it would be neither altogether safe, nor alone sufficient. On 
ordinary occasions, it might not be exerted with the requisite firmness, and 
on extraordinary occasions it might be perfidiously abused. This defect of 
an absolute negative must then be supplied by some qualified connexion 
between this weaker department and the weaker branch of the stronger de- 
~ partment, by which the latter may be led to support the constitutional rights 
of the former, without being too much detached from the rights of its own 
department.” 


Besides the general principles which we have detailed, ap- 
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plicable to all the several branches of government, the Con- 
vention had equally in view, those which particularly belong 
to the constitution of the judicial power. They were sensible 
that this department to be suitably administered, must, neces- 
sarily, be altogether dependent on one or both of the others, 
in a material article,—the appointment of its members; and 
that the virtual extinction of all independent will in the latter, 
would be the inevitable consequence, unless particular precau- 
tions were taken to counteract the undue influence, which 
might be otherwise enjoyed, by the authority impowered to 
confer their offices. The framers of our constitution were alive 
to the indispensable importance of rendering permanent, the 
tenure by which appointments are held in the judicial depart- 
ments, in order to obtain an impartial administration of jus- 
tice—one of the chief ends of civil society. The opinions 
which they cherished on this head, and which they have en- 
deavoured to imbody in their plan, are exactly those express- 
ed by Mr. Burke in his reflections on the French revolution. 
** Whatever,” says this great master of political science, ‘is 
** supreme in a state, ought to have as muchas possible, its ju- 
‘*¢ dicial authority so constituted; as not only not to depend 
‘‘upon it, but to balance it. It ought to give a security to its 
“ justice, against its power. It ought to make its judicature as 
were something exterior to the state.” 

Before we leave this part of our subject, it may not be 
without utility, to notice a very important and interesting as- 
pect, under which the writers of the Federalist exhibit the 
federal system in general, in that section of their work which 
treats of the partition of powers among the three departments. 
We shall adopt their own language, and present their ideas at 
full length, in order that our readers may have the entire 
benefit of the solid maxims which they inculcate. “ It is,” 
says General Hamilton, “of great importance in a republic 
“not only to guard the society against the oppression of its 
“rulers, but to guard one part of the society against the in- 
*¢ justice of the other. 

“In a society, under the forms of which the stronger faction, can readily 
unite and oppress the weaker, anarchy may as truly be said toreign, asin a 
state of nature where the weaker individual is not secured against the vio- 
lence ofthe stronger: and as in the latter state even the stronger individuals 
are prompted by the uncertainty of their condition, to submit to a govern- 
ment which may protect the weak, as wellas themselves; so in the former 


state, will the more powerful factions be gradually induced by a like motive, 


to wish for a government which will protect all parties, the weaker as well 
as the more powerful. 


“ Different interests necessarily exist in different classes of citizens. If a 
amujority be united by a common miterest, the rights of the nrinority will be 
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insecure. There are but two methods of providing against this evil. The 
one by creating a will in the community independent of the majority, that 
is of the society itself, the other by comprehending in the society so many 
separate descriptions of citizens, as will render an unjust combination of 
the whole veryimprobable, if not impracticable. The first method prevails 
in all governments possessing an hereditary or self appointed authority. 
This at best, is but a precarious security, because a power independent of 
the society may as well espouse the unjust views of the major, as the right- 
ful interest of the minor party, and may possibly be turned against both 
parties. The second method will be exemplified in the federal republic of 
the United States. Whilst all authority in it, will he derived from, and de- 
pendent on the society, the society itself will be broken into so many parts, 
interests, and classes of citizens, that the rights of individuals, or of the 
minority will be in little danger from interested combinations of the majority. 
In a free government the security for civil rights must be the same as that 
for religious rights. It consists in the one case in the multiplicity of interests, 
and in the other of the multiplicity of sects. The degree of security in both 
cases will depend on the number of interests and sects, and this may be 
presumed to depend on the extent of country, and number of people com- 
prehended under the same government. In the extended republic of the 
United States, the national representation will be an emanation from a 
greater variety of interests, and in much more various proportions than 
could be found in a single state, or in a narrower sphere.” 


Let us now proceed to examine in what manner the framers 
of the constitution have accommodated the structure of each 
of the departments, to the theory of which we have been 
speaking. We shall commence with the legislative, as the most 
complicated and important of the three. In organizing this 
branch as well as the executive,—both representative bodies in 
the federal system,—the Convention considered it as a funda- 
mental constituent, particularly of the former, that elections 
should be frequent—* that the people”—to use the language 
which Bolingbroke employs, in relation to the theory of the 
British constitution—* should have frequent opportunities of 
“ calling their representatives to account, as it were, for the dis- 
“ charge of the trust committed to them, and of approving or 
*“‘ disapproving their conduct by electing them anew.” The 
writers of the Federalist present another, and a very just 
view of this topic. 

** It is essential to liberty,” say they, “that the government in general, 
should have a common interest with the people: so it is particularly essen- 
tial that the legislative should have an immediate dependence on, and anin- 
timate sympathy with the people. Frequent elections are unquestionably the 
only pay by which this dependence, and sympathy can be effectually se- 
cured. But what particular degree of frequency, may be absolutely neces- 
sary for the purpose does not appear to be‘susceptible of any precise calcu. 


lation, and must depend on a variety of circumstances with which it may be 
cannected. Experience is the best guide.” 


Conformably to the doctrine advanced in our thirty-third 
page, the Convention divided the legislature into two dis- 
tinct branches, the house of representatives and the senate, 
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forming what is denominated the Congress of the United 
States. This separation not only serves to weaken, and con- 
trol the authority of the legislative, so much to be dreaded 
in a republican system of government, but answers many 
other purposes, of indispensable importance to every well 
regulated commonwealth. Of these we shall speak at large, 
when we advert more particularly to the constitution of the 
senate. At this moment we shall content ourselves with 
remarking of this body, that it was of primary necessity, 
not only as a make-weight to preserve a just equilibrium 
between the legislative, and executive departments, but as 
‘an anchor against popular fluctuations, and a defence to the 
people against their own temporary errors and delusions.” * 

“‘ The aim of every political constitution,” says the Federa- 
list, “‘ is or should be, first to obtain for rulers men who possess 
“‘ most wisdom to discern, and most virtue to pursue the com- 
“mon good of society; and in the next place, to take the most 
“effectual precautions for keeping them virtuous, whilst they 
“continue to hold their public trusts.”” To accomplish these 
ends, through the elective franchise, the characteristic policy 
of arepublic, was the invariable aim of the framers of the 
federal government in all their arrangements, and particularly 
in the structure of the legislative department. The principal 
difficulties which they had to encounter presented themselves 
in the organization of the house of representatives, that 
branch of the legislature, which is immediately chosen by the 
great mass of the people. The most material points for their 
consideration, in regard to the sound constitution of this part of 


* The language employed by Mr. Burke, with respect to the utility of 
this member of the legislative department, in the censures which he passes 
on the legislators of France, for having omitted it in their scheme of govern- 
ment, presents a very just and striking view of the subject. 

“‘ These all-sufficient legislators, in their hurry to do every thing at once, 
have forgot one thing that seems essential, and which, I believe, never has 
been before, in the theory or the practice, omitted by any projector of a 
republic. They have forgotten to constitute a senate, or something of that na- 
ture and character. Never, before this time, was heard of a body politic com- 

ed of one legislative and active assembly, and its executive officers, 
without such a council; without something to which foreign states might 
connect themselves;—something to which, in the ordinary detail of govern- 
ment, the people could look up; something which might give a bias and 
steadiness, and preserve something like consistency im the proceedings of 
siate. Such a body kings generally have us a council. A monarchy may exist 
without it; but it seems to be zn the very essence of a republican government. It 
holds a sort of middle place between the supreme power exercised by the 
people, or immediately delegated from them, and the mere executive. Of 
this there are no traces in the French constitution; and in providing nothing 
of this kind, the French Solons and Numas have, as much as in any thing 
else, discovered a sovercign incapacity.” 
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the government, were—first, the qualifications of the electors, 
and the elected; second, the term for which the latter were to 
be appointed; third, the standard by which the number of re- 
presentatives was to be regulated, and the rule by which they 
were to be apportioned, among the several states; fourth, the 
exclusive power to be vested in this branch as contradistin- 
guished from the senate. These topics have chiefly engaged 
the attention of the writers of the Federalist, in their review 
of this part of the system, and are those upon which we mean 
to dwell. We shall occasionally avail ourselves, as we have 
hitherto done,’ of the doctrine and phraseology of these en- 
lightened statesmen, in the twofold view, of exemplifying the 
merits of their work, and of securing to our readers the be- 
nefit of the soundest lessons of political wisdom, dressed in 
the most appropriate garb. 

In determining the first of the points we have enumerated 
above, the Convention were in a degree controlled by acci- 
dental circumstances, and compelled to pursue a course some- 
what different from that, which their own independent judg- 
ment, enlightened and sagacious as it was, would have 
prompted them to take. It is in their arrangements on this 
head, that the spirit of compromise, to which we have before 
adverted, is most distinctly visible, and the theory of the con- 
stitution open to the most plausible objections. The most 
serious of the errors, to be found in its original structure, 
belong to the organization of the house of representatives, 
and are to be imputed not to improvidence, or mistake on 
the part of the Convention, but to causes of a nature totally 
distinct, and irresistibly imperative. The defects with which 
this portion of their work may be chargeable, are, however, 
by no means of the importance, which is sometimes ascribed 
to them; and like every other, either ostensible or latent, which 
may inhere in any department of the system, are capable of 
being remedied, when the practical injury becomes so great, 
as to justify a resort to the constitutional process of amend- 
ment. 

With respect to the qualifications of the electors of the 
house of representatives, the Convention found itself con- 
strained to declare simply, that they should be the same as 
those of the electors of the most numerous branch of the state 
legislatures, exposing thus the most numerous division of the 
Federal representation, to the possibility of being placed by 
the states, on the foundation of universal suffrage. This—ac- 
cording to the usual acceptation of the term, may, under par- 
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ticular circumstances, engender the worst evils, and the bare 
possibility of its becoming at any period, the basis of the 
national representation, would doubtless have been avoided, 
if the true policy of the case had been feasible. The language 
of the Federalist may serve to explain the nature of the em- 
barrassments, under which the Convention legislated in this 
respect, although it furnishes us with no argument in favour 
of the intrinsic wisdom of the provision which was adopted. 

“ The definition of the right of suffrage,” says General Hamilton, “is 
very justly regarded as a fundamental article of republican government. It 
was incumbent on the Convention therefore to define, and establish this 
right in the constitution. To have left it open for the occasional regulation of 
congress, would have been improper for the reason just mentioned. To have 
submitted it to the legislative discretion of the states would have been im- 
proper for the same reason. To have reduced the different qualifications in 
the different states to one uniform rule would probably have been as dissa- 
tisfactory to some of the states, as it would have been difficult to the Con. 
vention. The provisions made by the Convention appear therefore to have 
been the best that lay within their option. It must be satisfactory to every 
state, because being fixed by the constitution, it isnot alterable by the state 
governments, and it cannot be apprehended that the people of the states will 
alter this part of their constitution in such a manner as to abridge the rights 
secured to them by the Federal constitution.” 

Although we believe that the framers of the constitution 
would, if they had been at full liberty so to do, have com- 
mitted to the federal government, the right of determining 
the qualifications of its electors, still we can discover very 
sufficient reasons, why they did not consider this as a matter 
of very deep concern to the Union. Universal suffrage, the 
worst of the possible consequences of the actual provision, may 
unquestionably, in a particular state of things, prove, as we 
have already said, the fruitful source of evils of the first magni- 
tude. But we are at the same time of opinion, that this princi- 
ple is, in the abstract, most favourable to natural rights, and 
strictly in unison with the genius of a republican system. It is 
therefore most eligible, under such a system, if the constitu- 
tion be so framed in other respects, and the circumstances of 
the nation, among whom it prevails, be such, as to counteract 
its evil tendencies. The Convention found in that clause of 
the constitution, which lays it open to timely and methodical 
amendments, and in the peculiar condition and character of 
the American people, what they might reasonably have deemed 
sufficient safeguards against any very pernicious abuse of the 
principle. No very good grounds seemed to exist, for antici- 
pating the complete perversion, or the irremediable degeneracy 
of our admirable institutions, from the possible establishment 
of universal suffrage in all its latitude, in a country where 
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the good sense of the people might, by an easy and regular 
constitutional process, modify it at pleasure, as soon as it 
was found either to menace, or to inflict any serious evils. 
Nor could any such evils be well expected to arise from it, as 
long as the country remained in such circumstances as those 
in which we existed at the end of our revolution;—with a 
population thinly scattered over an immense territory, chiefly 
employed in agricultural pursuits, and possessing almost uni- 
versally, something of an independence in fortune. 

Blackstone has a passage in relation to the right of suffrage 
under a free government, which will be found perfectly appro- 
priate to our own case, and which we quote the more readily, 
on account of the authority of the writer, who cannot well be 
suspected of a bias in favour of popular sovereignty. “* The 
‘true reason,” says he, “of requiring any qualification in 
‘‘ voters, with regard to property, is to exclude such persons as 
‘“‘ are in so mean a situation, that they are esteemed to have 
“© no will of their own. If these persons had votes, they would 
“‘ be tempted to dispose of them under some undue influence 
“or other. This would give a great, an artful, or a wealthy 
‘‘man, a larger share in elections, than is consistent with 
* general liberty. If it were probable that every man would 
“ give his vote freely, and without any influence of any kind, 
*‘ then upon the true theory, and general principles of liberty, 
“every member of the community however poor, should have 
“a vote in electing those delegates, to whose charge is com- 
“mitted the disposal of his property, his liberty and his 
“life.” * 

If this doctrine be admitted, and applied to the condition 
of this country, the prevalence, even of universal suffrage 
among us, would appear to be required by the “true the 
‘‘and principles of liberty.”” We have no houseless rabble; 
nothing like a beggarly populace, even in our cities,—nor is it 
to be expected that anysuch will be collected even there, while 
agriculture continues to hold out the temptations, which it 
now offers to the strongest desires of the human heart. It can- 
not well be said, that there is any considerable portion of men 
in this country exercising the right of suffrage, who are in so 
mean a condition, or in a state of such extreme indigence, as to 
be justly supposed, “to have, on that account, no will of their 
‘‘own.” The actual possession of, or the facility of acquiring, 
an independent subsistence, must necessarily be admitted to 
imply that independence of sentiment, the supposed want of 


* Commentaries, B. I. c. ii. 
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which, according to judge Blackstone, alone justifies the de- 
privation of the right of suffrage. No other criterion could be 
admitted, without giving to the exclusion much too arbitrary 
a character, or involving in it too large a portion of the so- 
ciety. 

Allowing then the possession of, or the undoubted facility 
of acquiring, an independent and comfortable subsistence, 

of which the natural and almost necessary consequence is, 
a lively and sincere interest in the public weal,) to be in this 
case the only standard of independent will, and therefore the 
just title of admission to the right of suffrage, it would fol- 
low, that but very few of our citizens who are of the requisite 
age to vote, could be excluded, without a violation of the rules 
of political justice, and of the fundamental principles of our 
government. It does indeed appear to us that no limitation as 
to property could be prescribed in this country, under its actual 
circumstances, which would not be either superfluous, or in- 
compatible with that equality of rights, which it is our great 
interest to preserve, and which forms one of the principal 
ends of our constitution. We cannot, indeed, but entertain 
the opinion, that any argument which would apply against the 
right of suffrage, as it is now exercised here, might be directed, 
with equal force, against the elective franchise generally, under 
any circumstances, in which it could prevail, consistently with 
the principles of a free government. 

We are moreover by no means satisfied, that the latitude 
in which it is enjoyed in this country, has produced any greater 
inconvenience, than what was incident to the principle of re- 
presentation, in any shape in which it could obtain agreeably 
to the spirit of a republican government. We are far from 
attributing the lamentable degeneracy of our public councils, 
to the prevailing constitution of suffrages, to which alone 
it is so often ascribed. We ourselves trace this portentous 
calamity to other, and quite distinct causes;—to the division 
of parties, which originated in our domestic feuds at the ter- 
mination of the war, and which the extraordinary series of 
events in Europe, contributed to sustain and to widen;—to 
popular illusions artfully created and industriously maintained, 
but in themselves of an evanescent nature; and to strong fo- 
reign prejudices which have spread like a gangrene over the 
whole mass of the nation. The occupation of the legisla- 
tive, and executive functions of the Union, by men whose 
talents would not have commanded, and whose spirit would 
have disgraced, the meanest offices of the commonwealth, 
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in an ordinary state of affairs, was indeed facilitated, but not 
caused, by the system of popular suffrage now in operation. 
It will, we trust, be found that what has thus favoured the pro- 
gress of the evil, may prove the readiest and most efficacious 
means of restoring the state to its proper tone, and natural 
vigor. 

“© The qualifications of the elected,’ says the Federalist, 
“* being less carefully, and properly defined by the state con- 
** stitutions, and being at the same time more susceptible of 
‘“‘ uniformity, than those of the electors, have been very pro- 
‘* perly considered and regulated by the Convention. A repre- 
‘ sentative of the United States, must be of the age of twenty- 
“¢ five years; must have been seven years a citizen of the Uni- 
‘“‘ ted States; must at the time of his election, be an inhabitant 
‘* of the state he is to represent, and during the time of his ser- 
‘“* vice, must be in no office under the United States. Subject 
‘to these reasonable limitations, the door of this part of the 
‘“‘ federal government is open to merit of every description, 
‘“‘ whether native or adoptive, whether young or old, and with- 
‘“‘ out regard to poverty or wealth, or to any particular profes- 
“ sion of religious faith.” Such as it is here described by the 
Federalist, was the liberal policy of the framers of the consti- 
tution, in relation to the qualifications of a candidate for the 
house of representatives. The interests of the state seemed, in 
their estimation, to require imperiously no more, than that he 
should have attained the age which implies a certain maturity 
of understanding; that he should have been so longa citizen of 
this country as to be fairly supposed, to have concentered in it 
all his hopes and affections; to have given his constituents a 
full opportunity of knowing his personal merits, and to have 
become himself thoroughly acquainted with their dispositions 
and interests. In order to secure these two last points the more 
effectually, and to accumulate in the national legislature as 
great a mass and diversity of local knowledge as possible, the 
Convention deemed it material that he should also be an inha- 
bitant of the state in which he might be chosen. 

The framers of our constitution were undoubtedly of opin- 
ion that the republican, of all schemes of government, was the 
best fitted to obtain capable and virtuous rulers for the society, 
in which it could subsist. They were not ignorant moreover, 
that this system can flourish in perfection, only when the rules 
of political justice are observed, as far as the particular condi- 
tion, and exigencies of the community, will, by any possibility, 
admit of their application. These rules require, however, that 
all political advantages should, with as few exceptions as pos- 
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‘ i sible, be rendered common to every citizen. ‘‘ Whether gov- 
‘ i‘ ‘“‘ ernment be a good or bad thing,” says Aristotle, “ it is fair 
sb “that men of equal abilities and virtues should equally share 
ki ‘in it, thet they should receive the advantage of it, as their 
: “right, or bear the burden of it as their duty.”* In a commu- 
nity where there exists but little disparity, either of rank or for- 
tune—where no titular distinctions can legally exist,—where 
nearly all enjoy the same means both of moral and intellectual | 
improvement, and are engaged in the pursuits of industry, all ‘ 
must be presumed equal in merit, conformably to the theory : 
of natural rights. It would seem essential not only to the per- 
fection, but to the existence of a republican constitution, that 
its regulations concerning the distribution of public trusts and 
honours, should, under such circumstances, be bottomed upon 
this presumption. We are also intitled to conclude that a con- 
it stitutional policy of this nature, if not counteracted by for- 
He tuitous impediments, would most efficaciously conduce to the 
a) great end, of which we have spoken in the commencement of 


this paragraph. 


It was thus no doubt that the Convention reasoned, when 

they abstained from prescribing a fixed census as to fortune, 

' in the case of the popular representative. We must confess, : 
however, that we could have desired some qualification of the 
kind, and we are much disposed to believe that it would have 
been introduced into the constitution, if the prejudices of the 
people had not rendered the attempt impracticable. The most 
celebrated legislators of antiquity, and the most eminent of 
the writers both ancient and modern, on political science, con- 
cur in the opinion that a popular government, the constitution 
of which gives no particular weight or influence to property, 
must inevitably degenerate into a simple democracy. “ The 
‘‘ condition of a commonwealth,says Mr. Burke, in his Regicide 
Peace, “‘ not governed by its property, was a combination of 
‘things, which the learned and ingenious speculator Harring- 
“ton, who has tossed about society into all forms, never could 
it ‘‘ imagine to be possible.” It is not however necessary that the 
th, state should be absolutely governed by its property, but it 
would appear to be indispensable in a commonwealth, which 
aims at perpetuity, that this important constituent which is ex- 
posed to constant danger from the aims of the necessitous, and 
with which ability and education are so generally associated, 
should be favoured by the constitution, and invested with some 
more positive influence, and other means of defence, than those 
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which it may derive from the general spirit of the government, 
or a changeable system of manners. 

The framers of the constitution have declared the members 
of both houses of congress ineligible to any civil offices, that 
may be created, or of which the emoluments may be increased, 
during the term of their election. These provisions are per- 
haps to be applauded, as safeguards for the integrity of those 
bodies, but we cannot equally approve of the clause, which ex- 
cludes from them, all persons whatever holding any office under 
the United States. Some exceptions might have been admitted 
to this rule with much substantial advantage, and with no se- 
rious hazard of injury, to the public. We would have the 
heads of departments stationed ex officio in the house of repre- 
sentatives, in the same manner as the ministers of the crown, 
and the great law-officers, in England, are attached to the par- 
liament of that country. The presence of the American secre- 
taries in the national legislature, would greatly facilitate the 
march of public business, and tend to enlighten the proceed- 
ings of that body, by opening to it a ready and copious source 
of official information. If a seat in the federal assembly of re- 
presentatives were annexed to the several departments of the 
public service, the latter would be more an object of liberal 
ambition, and more eagerly sought after by men of real talents, 
to whom a wider and nobler field would in that case be opened, 
for an exhibition of their powers. As to the ascendency which 
the heads of department might exert on the floor of congress, 
it never could be dangerous under a constitution such as ours, 
and being direct and open, would, in fact, be much less for- 
midable and pernicious, than that oblique and clandestine in- 
fluence which their exclusion may lead them to practise, with 
better prospects both of impunity and success. 

The ineligibility of the members of congress to public of- 
fices, and particularly the disqualification which forms the sub- 
ject of our last paragraph, was established by the framers of 
the constitution, more, we presume, in compliance with the 
dispositions of the people, than with the dictates of their own 
judgment. At the period of their meeting an extreme and al- 
most universal jealousy prevailed, both with regard to the 
general powers of the Union, and to the functions to be ex- 


ercised by individuals in the administration of the national — 


concerns. Doctrines and principles were inculcated, concern- 
ing the abuses to which public authority is liable, which, if they 
could have been rendered the popular creed, would, as the 
Federalist well remarks,—have utterly unfitted the people of 
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this country for any species of government whatever. The feel- 
ings of which we are speaking, were, perhaps, in some degree, 
the offspring of that generous enthusiasm for liberty, which so 
universally pervaded the nation, but they were indulged to 
such an extreme as to wear the aspect of a narrow, illiberal 
and shortsighted distrust. This spirit is not yet extinct among 
us, and has been of late strikingly exemplified in the amend- 
meats to the Constitution proposed in the house of represen- 
tatives, having for their object the further disfranchisement of 
the members of congress.* 

It is undoubtedly wise in speculation to impose restraints 
upon power—to close up the avenues to corruption—to re- 
move the temptations to abuse of confidence—to keep alive 
suspicion as a guard over the public rights;—but this sys- 
tem may be pushed in practice to a vitious extreme. It may 
be carried so far as to counteract its own purpose;—to 
deprive the public servants of the most effective stimulus 
to useful exertion, and to rob the country of the benefit of 
its best talents, and highest moral qualities, in the depart- 
ments in which they are most required. Public virtue is the 
animating principle—the chief reliance—of a republic, and 
consists, in a great degree, in the exercise of self-denial, for 
which the opportunity cannot be wholly removed, without 
stifling the principle itself. Mr. Burke justly remarks of the 
latter, “‘ that being of a nature magnificent, and splendid, in- 
*‘sututed for great things, and conversant about great con- 
““cerms, it requires abundant scope and room, and cannot 
“spread and grow under confinement, and in circumstances 


* We allude to the resolutions offered by Mr. Macon, the putative father of 
the momemercmew. On this subject, we w ould refer our readers to the speech, 
whach ubese Tesobutooms drew from Mr. Quincy the able and patriotic mem- 
ber from Boston. "This gentk man, in treaung of “the influence of place and 
patromage,” wiekis the ¢x with great dexterity and irre- 
effect. Without vnoksting ‘Une laws f moral 1 reasommg, be trace this 
doctrine of superstmons disiramchise ment, th all its vanety of muschaev- 

us sand preposterous m a manner imably calculated to enlighten 
und undeceive well mesmi me Ww 2 would direct the attention of such of 
homestiv cuspleased with the opposition made 

Ube amendments m question, to the following extract from the work whoch 
we hawe under exammation in the text 

“A dungerous ambition more often lurks behind the musk of zeal 
for the mghts of the meople, than under the forbadding sppesramees of 

jor the ss and of History will teach us that the 
has boem found a mar certum rend to the of Ges- 


the latter, and that of those who have overturned the Dber- 
thes of repubhos, the greatest have begun ther career, br paying 
Court tp the people, commencing Gemapogwes und cudimg 
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“ straitened, narrow, and sordid.” The writers of the Federa- 
list allude in several parts of their work to the serious injury. 
which the country might sustain, from suffering the feeling of 
distrust, so salutary when properly regulated, to degenerate 
into a morbid affection, as injurious to the interests of the pub- 
lic weal, as are the common vices of an over cautious timidity 
and extreme parsimony in the use of pecuniary means, to the 
prosperity of an individual. In speaking of the disqualifications 
of the members of congress, the Federalist makes some re- 
marks, which, cannot be too often recalled to the attention of 
our legislators. 

“ According to our plan,” says general Hamilton, “ no offices can be dealt 
to the existing members, but such as become vacant by ordmary casualties; 
and to suppose that these would be sufficient to purchase the guardians of 
the people, selected by the people themselves, is to renounce every rule by 
which events ought to be calculated, and to substitute an indiscriminate and 

unbounded jealousy, with which all reason must be vain.” 


“‘ The sincere friends of liberty who give themseives up to the extravagan- 
cies of this passion, are not aware of the injury they do their own cause. As 


there is a degree of depravity in mankind, which requires a certain degree of 


circumspection and distrust; so there are other qualities in human nature, 
which justify a certain portion of esteem and confidence. Republican gov- 
ernment presupposes the existence of these qualities ina higher degree than 
any other form. Were the pictures which have been drawn by the political 
jealousy of some among us, faithful likenesses of the human character, the 
inference would be, that there is not sufficient virtue among men for self 
government; and that nothing less than the chains of despotism, Can restrain 
them from destroying and devouring each other.” 

The Convention considered the term for which the members 
of the house of representatives were to be chosen, as the next 
point to be settled, after fixing their qualifications. They made 
choice of biennial elections, under the impression that they 
would prove both safe for the liberties of the country, and suf- 
ficient for the ends of the legislative institution. Whether the 
public liberties would under all circumstances be perfectly 
secure, notwithstanding the extension of the term of election to 
two years, might have been doubted m a season of democratic 
effervescence, but at this time al] reflecting men must concur 
without hesitation, in the afirmative. The writers of the Fe- 
deralist found it necessary, in arder to calm the apprehensions 
to which the question gave rise, to dedicate several pages to 
the proof of this position. They call the attention of their 
readers to the important distmction so well understood in 
America, between a constitution established by the people, and 
unalterable by the government; and one established by the gov- 
ernment, and alterable by the same authority; and proceed to 
remark, with much truth, that the liberties of the people of 
America, will be more secure under bienntal elections, unalter-. 
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ably fixed by a paramount constitution, than those of any other 
nation would be, where elections were annual, or even more 
frequent, but subject to alterations by the ordinary power of 
government. The chief of the considerations by which they 
support their doctrine, are these. ‘¢ The federal legislature will 
‘* possess a part only of the supreme legislative authority. Now 
‘it is areceived and well founded maxim, that when no other 
‘¢ circumstances affect the case, the smaller the power, the more 
‘“‘ safely may its duration be protracted. Again, the federal 
‘legislature will net only be restrained by its dependence on 
‘“‘the people, as other legislative bodies are, but it will more- 
‘‘over be watched and controlled, by the several collateral 
“legislatures.” 3 

To a dispassionate politician the question of the sufficiency 
of biennial elections, must appear more difficult of solution. 
We ourselves think that the experience of this country has 
already determined it satisfactorily. The term of one year 
would have been too limited, for the acquisition of that prac- 
tical knowledge of public affairs, which a member of the 
legislature should possess, nor would it have allowed spurious 
or contested elections to be investigated, in time for the de- 
cision to take effect. The shortness of this period might, from 
a variety of considerations, have deterred men the best qua- 
lified, from undertaking the deliberative trust; particularly 
those residing at a distance from the seat of government. 
‘These inconveniences have not been found in practice to ac- 
company the biennial term. It has not prevented the country, 
from reaping most of the numerous advantages resulting from 
frequent elections, nor has it occasioned us to feel the mis- 
chiefs which they have a tendency to produce. 

The biennial choice has been made uniformly, in all parts of 
the Union, with a tranquillity, good order and sobriety which 
are truly admirable, and with nothing of gross corruption, or 
at least with so little, as to excite no apprehension for the 
morals of the nation at large. We see no reason why the regu- 
lations, and the discipline now in force, with respect to our 
elections, may not be perpetuated, and why therefore the 
latter should not continue to wear the same aspect, until we 
reach that amount of population, and fall into that state of 
depravity, with which neither the elective franchise nor tem- 
perate liberty in any form, can coexist;—when the passions an 
the vices of men forge their fetters, in spite of the resistance 
of their reason, or of any of the precautions of human wis- 
dom. 

The Convention adopted the population of the whole con- 
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federacy, as the measure or standard for the national iegisla- 
ture, and have enacted that the whole number of representa- 
tives, shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand. This 
clause of the constitution was opposed with great warmth, 
throughout the country, on the ground, that it was not calcu- 
lated to provide a body sufficiently numerous for the public 
interest. Experience has already refuted this litigious objec- 
jection, and the true ground of apprehension now is, that the 
house of representatives may, by the rapid increase of our 
population, and the incorporation of new states into the Union, 
swell to an inordinate and unwieldy bulk. The writers of the 
Federalist appear to have anticipated, and dreaded this result, 
and have, therefore, in showing the fallacy of the opposite 
surmise, studiously introduced several very sagacious remarks, 
and important lessons, in relation to the number of which a 
deliberative assembly should consist. We shall lay some of 
these before our readers as the subject is even now of con- 
siderable importance. 


The truth is,” says General Hamilton, “ that in all cases, a certain num- 
ber at least seems to be necessary, to secure the benefits of free consultation 
and discussion; and to guard against too easy a combination for improper 
purposes; as on the other hand the number ought at most to be kept within 
a certain limit, in order to avoid the confusion, and intemperance of a mul- 
titude. In all very numerous assemblies, of whatever characters composed, 
passion never fails to wrest the sceptre from reason. Had every Athenian 
citizen been a Socrates, every Athenian assembly would still have been a 
mob. 

‘* For the same reason that the limited powers of congress, and the con- 
trol of the state legislatures, justify less frequent elections than the pub- 
lic safety might otherwise require; the members of the congress need be 
less numerous than if they possessed the whole power of legislation, and 
were under noother than the ordinary restraints of other legislative bodies. 

In all legislative assemblies, the greater the number, the fewer will be 
the men who will in fact direct their proceedings. In the first place the 
more numerous any assembly may be, of whatever characters composed, the 
greater is known to be the ascendency of passion over reason. In the next 
place the larger the number, the greater will be the proportion of members 
of limited information, and of weak capacities. Now it is precisely on 
characters of this description that the eloquence, and address of the few 
are known to act with all their force. In the ancient republics where the 
whole body of the people assembled in person, a single orator, or an artful 
statesman, was generally seen to rule with as complete sway, as if a sceptre 
had been placed in his single hands. On the same principle the more multi- 
tudinous a representative assembly may be rendered, the more it will par- 
take of the infirmities incident to collective meetings of the people. Igno- 
rance will be the dupe of cunning; and passion the slave of sophistry and 
declamation. The people can never err more than in supposing, that by 
multiplying their representatives beyond a certain limit, they strengthen the 
barrier against the government of a few. Experience will forever admonish 
them, that, on the contrary, after securing a sufficient number for the pur- 
poses of safety, of local information, and of diffusive sympathy with the 
whole society, they will counteract their own views by every addition to 
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their representatives. The countenance of the government may become 
more democratic; but the soul that animates it will be more oligarchic. The 
machine will be enlarged, but the fewer, and often the more secret, will be 
the springs by which its motions are directed.” - 

The house of representatives, as the more popular branch 
of the legislative department, is invested with the sole power 
of impeachment, and of originating money-bills—an arrange- 
ment agreeable to the rules of political analogy, and to the 
salutary model which the British constitution holds out in this 
respect. The immediate organ of the popular sovereignty, 1s 
of right, and should be in fitness, the grand inquest, and the 
steward of the nation. These high prerogatives are,—indepen- 
dently of other considerations,—most safely and appropriately 
lodged, in that division of the legislature, of which the mem- 
bers hold their office by the shortest term of appointment. 
** The power over the purse,” as the Federalist justly remarks, 
“may in fact be deemed the most complete, and effectual 
“weapon, with which any constitution can arm the represen- 
*‘ tatives of the people, for obtaining a redress of every griev- 
“ance, and for carrying into effect every just and salutary 
“measure.” This privilege, as well as that of impeachment, 
is of such magnitude and force, that the equilibrium between 
the several departments of government could scarcely have 
been preserved, if the Convention had not supplied a counter- 
poise, in those clauses of the constitution which give to the 
senate the sole power of trying impeachments, and the faculty 
of proposing amendments to revenue bills; and which require 
its concurrence, and that of the executive under certain limit- 
ations, to bills of every description, originating in the house 
of representatives. 

The writers of the Federalist allege, with great truth, that 
the authority and rights of the people, are for ever secure from 
hostile attempts on the part of the house of representatives. 
If the constitutional organization of this body did not disable 
it from attacking with success any portion of the popular 
sovereignty, the circumstances under which it exists, would 
produce almost a moral impossibility, that it should engage in 
such a warfare.—The chief of the circumstances to which we 
here allude, are these,—that the members of this house, de- 
rive their trust, wholly from the spontaneous preference, and 
the free suffrages of their fellow citizens;—that the frequency 
of their elections, must keep them in habitual recollection of 
their dependence on the people;—and that they can make no 
law, which will not have its full operation on themselves, and 
their friends, as well as on the great mass of the society. 
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These considerations have prompted the writers of the Fe- 
deralist to remark, and with great justice, that the chords by 
which the house of representatives will be bound to fidelity, 
and sympathy with the great mass of the people, will be those 
of duty, gratitude, interest and ambition itself—the strongest 
which government can admit, or human prudence devise— 
the genuine and characteristic means by which a republic pro- 
vides for the liberty and happiness of its members. 

We shall now proceed to examine the constitution of the 
Senate, according to the federal system. Of the several fea- 
tures which distinguish this body from the house of represen- 
tatives, the mode of election merits attention in the first in- 
stance. The senators are appointed by the state legislatures, 
in order to facilitate the purposes, contemplated in the divi- 
sion of the legislative department. In addition to the objects 
of which we have already spoken, the Convention had it also in 
view, in making this arrangement, to obtain a more judicious 
and deliberate selection of members through the agency of the 
state assemblies. But the chief aim, and the most important 
effect of this mode of appointment, was to give the states, in 
their political capacities, 2 place in the organization of the 
national government, and thus, by putting at their mercy one 
of its essential branches, to arm them with a complete safe- 
guard for their residuary sovereignty. Allied to this object, is 
the provision that no state shall be intitled to more than two 
senators, and that each shall have in every respect, an equality 
of senatorial representation. Had not the parties to the con- 
federacy, however unequal in size, been allowed an equal 
share in one branch at least of the common councils of the 
Union, there might have appeared to be a total dereliction of 
the federal principle on the side of the Convention. Some 
such expedient was, moreover, necessary as a compromise, 
between the opposite pretensions of the large and the small 
states. 

The senate, as we have just mentioned, cannot consist of 
more than two members for each state.—The members are 
chosen for a period of six years, but the seats of a third part 
of them are vacated in rotation, and replenished every two 
years. The sole qualifications prescribed for a member of 
the senate are,—that he should be at least thirty years of age, 
and an inhabitant of the state by which he is chosen, and 
have been nine years a citizen of the United States. The 
reasons which induced the Convention to be satisfied with 
these qualifications, must have been the same as those which 


were operative, with regard to the house of representatives. 
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| i The causes of the difference to be remarked in the qualifica- 
ai tions prescribed for the two bodies, and in the term of the 
al appointment of the members of each, will be best understood 


from a brief examination of the necessity of the senatorial 
trust, and of the ends proposed in its institution. 

We have already touched upon these topics, and now anti- 
cipate some benefit from discussing them more at large. It 
may be well to fix the attention of the public upon the true 
principles of their government in this respect; to remind the 
members of the senate of the character which they are to as- 
sume, and of the objects at which they are to aim, in com- 
pliance with the true spirit of the constitution, and the solid 
interests of the country. We have here, a certain and deter- 
minate measure, by which to compute the merits of any set of 
men, who may occupy this august station, in the adminis- 
tration of our affairs. If it be placed distinctly before the 
rE public eye, a comparison must be made by the people, which 
can scarcely prove altogether false, or inefficacious, let the 
force of party prejudice, or the rage of faction, be what it may. 
In attempting to aecomplish this object, we shall avail our- 
selves of the authority and language of the Federalist, and of 
the general reflections, with which the writers of this work 
fortify and enrich their statements. We shall, before we in- 
dulge in any suggestions, or comments of our own, group 
their ideas in the order, in which they are given in the par- ; 
ticular essays explanatory of the motives, and views, by which 


the Convention was actuated in the organization of the senate. 


“ The propriety of the distinctions,” says General Hamilton, “ made in 
the respective qualifications of senators and members of the house of repre- : 
sentatives, is explained, by the nature of the senatorial trust, which requir- A 
; ing greater extent of information and stability of character, requires at the . 
; same time, that the senator should have reached a period of life most likely } 
; to supply these advantages, and which, participating immediately in transac- 4 
| tions with foreign nations, ought to be exercised by none who are not tho- i 
s° roughly weaned from the prepossessions and habits incident to foreign birth F 
‘“ A senate as a second branch of the legislative assembly, distinct from, 
and dividing the power with the first, must be in all cases a salutary check | 
on the government. It doubles the security of the people, by requiring the 
concurrence of two distinct bodies in schemes of usurpation or perfidy, 
where the ambition or corruption of one would otherwise be sufficient.” 
“‘ The necessity of a senate is not less indicated by the propensity of all 
+ single and numerous assemblies, to yield to the impulses of sudden and 
, violent passions and to be seduced by factious leaders into intemperate and 4 
pernicious resolutions. A body which is to correct this infirmity, ought itself 
to be free from it, and consequently ought to be less numerous. Jt ought 
moreover to pessess greater firmness, and consequently ought to hold its 
a authority by a tenure of considerable duration. 
ce * Another defect to be supplied by the senate lics in want of a due ac- i 


| aintance with the objects and principles of legislation. 
ia’ It is not possible that an assembly of men, called for the most part from 
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pursuits of a private nature, continued in appointment for a short time, and 
led by no permanent motive, to devote the intervals of public occupation to 
a study of the laws, the affairs and the comprehensive interests of their 
country, should, if left wholly to themselves, escape a variety of important 
errors, in the exercise of their legislative trust. A good government im- 
plies two things; first, fidelity to the object of government, which is the 
happiness of the people; secondly, a knowledge of the means by which that 
object can be best attained. The federal constitution, by the establishment of 
a senate, provides for the last in a mode which increases the security of the 
first. 


“ Another desideratum, illustrating the utility of the senate is the want 
of a due sense of national character. Without a select and stable member 
of the government the esteem of foreign powers will not only be forfeited 
by an unenlightened and variable policy, but the national councils will not 
possess that sensibility to the opinions of the world, which is perhaps not less 
necessary in order to merit, than it is to obtain its respect and confidence. 

“ An attention to the judgment of other nations, is important to every 
government, for two reasons; the one is, that, independently of the merits 
of any particular plan or measure, it is desirable on various accounts, that 
itshould appear to other nations as the offspring of a wise and honourable 
policy; the second is, that in doubtful cases, particularly where the national 
councils may be warped by some strong passion, or momentary interest, the 
presumed or known opinion of the impartial world may be the best guide 
that can be followed.” 

“‘ The mutability in the public councils, arising from a rapid succession of 
new members, however qualified they may be, points out in the strongest 
manner, the necessity of some stable institution in the government. From a 
change of men, must proceed a change of opinion; from a change of opinion, 
a change of measures. But a continual change even of good measures is incon- 
sistent with every rule of prudence, and every prospect of success. Totrace the 
mischievous effects of a mutable policy would fill a volume. I will hint afew 
only, each of which will be perceived to be a source of innumerable others.” 

“In the first place, it forfeits the respect and confidence of other nations, 
and all the advantages connected with national character. 

“Every nation, consequently, whose affairs betray a want of wisdom and 
stability, may calculate on every loss, which can be sustained from the more 
systematic policy of its wiser neighbours. But the best instruction on this 
subject is, unhappily, conveyed to America by the example of her own situation. 
She finds that she is held in no respect by her friends; that she is the derision of 
her enemies; and that she is a prey to every nation which has an interest in spe- 
culating on her fluctuating councils and embarrassed affairs! 

“The internal effects of a mutable policy are still more calamitous. It 
poisons the blessings of liberty itself. It will be of little avail to the people, 
that the laws are made by men of their own choice, if the laws be so volu- 
minous that they cannot be read, or so incoherent thai they cannot be under- 
stood: if they be repealed or revised, before they are promulged, or under- 
go such incessant changes, that no man who knows what the law is to-day, 
can guess what it will be to-morrow. Law is defined to be a rule of action; 
but how can that be a rule, which is little known and less fixed? 

“ Another effect of public instability, is the unreasonable advantage it 
gives to the sagacious, the enterprising, and the monied few, over the in- 
dustrious and well informed mass of the people. Every new regulation con- 
cerning commerce or revenue, or in any manner affecting the value of the dif- 
ferent species of property, presents a new harvest to these whe watch the c 
and can trace its consequences; a harvest, reared not by themselves, but by the toils 
and cares of the great body of their fellow citizens. This is a state of things, in 
which it may be said with some truth, that laws were made for the few, not for 
Many. 

“* In another potnt of view, great injury resulte from an unstable government. 
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The want of confidence in the public councils, damps every useful undertaking; 
the success and Profit of which may depend on a continuance of existing arrange- 
ments. What prudent merchant will hazard his fortunes in any new branch of 
commerce, when he knows not but that his plans may be rendered unlawful before 
they can be executed? What farmer, or manufacturer, will lay himself out 
for the encouragement given to any particular cultivation or establishment, 
where he can have no assurance, that his preparatory iabours and advances, 
will not render him a victim to an inconstant government? In a word, no 
great improvement or laudable enterprise can go forward, which requires 
the auspices of a steady system of national policy. 

«* But the most deplorable effect of all, is that diminution of attachment 
and reverence, which steals into the hearts of the people, towards a political 
system which betrays so many marks of infirmity, and disappoints so many 
of their flattering hopes. No government any more than an individual, will 
long be respected, without being truly respectable; nor be truly respectable, 
without possessing a certain portion of order and stability.” 

** Thus far I have considered the circumstances which point out the ne- 
cessity of a well constructed senate, only as they relate to the representa- 
tives of the people. To a people as little blinded by prejudice, or corrupted 
by flattery, as those whem I address, I shall not scruple to add, that such 
an institution may be sometimes necessary, as a defence to the people 
against their own temporary errors and delusions. As the cool and deliberate 
sense of the community ought, in all governments, and actually will, in all 
free governments, ultimately prevail over the views of its rulers; so there 
are particular moments in public affairs, when the people, stimulated by 
some irregular passion, or some illicit advantage, or misled by the artful 
misrer.sentations of interested men, may call for measures which they 
themseives will afterwards be the most ready to lament and condemn. In 
these critical moments, how salutary will be the interference of some tem- 
perate and respectable body of citizens, in order to check the misguided 
career, and to suspend the blow meditated by the people against themselves, 
until reason, justice, and truth, can regain their authority over the public 
mind? What bitter anguish would not the people of Athens have often 
avoided, if their government had contained so provident a safeguard 
against the tyranny of their own passions? Popular liberty might then have 
escaped the indelible reproach of decreeing to the same citizens, the hemlock 
on one day and statues on the next.” 


Such is the outline traced by the Federalist, of the ends at 
which the framers of the constitution aimed, in establishing 
the senate of the United States.—In making choice of the 
members of this body, the state legislatures must fee] that they 
have a solemn and serious task to perform, when they advert 
to the nature and extent of the senatorial trust, and recollect 
the motives for which they were invested with the power of 
appointment. It was presumed that the votes of a deliberative 
assembly, charged with the election of functionaries destined 
to be the representatives in some sort of their own sovereignty 
and majesty, and to perform duties of so exalted and severe 
a nature, would be given of course, to those men only, who 
were most distinguished by their abilities and virtue, and 
who in all respects best deserved the public confidence. It 
was expected that the appointments of the state legislatures 
would, in all instances, be the result of deliberative wisdom. 
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of acute discernment, of sound discretion, of diligent mquiry, 
and extensive information concerning characters;—that, in 
no case, would they be influenced by party zeal, personal in- 
trigue, or the spirit of capricious favoritism, of which the 
mischievous effects are so often felt, in the case of elections by 
the people, in their collective capacity. 

The members of the senate, pursuant to the aim, and in 
subservience to the interests of the constitution, have to re- 
alize no ordinary or vulgar standard of wisdom and virtue, 
and to move in a sphere of duty, for which the utmost force 
of character, and the highest qualities of intellect, are alone 
well fitted. This body is the state medicament for the fatal 
distempers, which the spirit of democracy tends to engender, 
and from which the most fatal consequences must ensue with- 
out some such antidote. It is, as it were, the incorporate reason 
of the people, to combat and subdue the rage of their passions, 
and to discern and protect their true interests; a sort of con- 
stitutional reserve to restore the public fortunes, when the il- 
lusions of prejudice, the mistakes of ignorance, or the intem- 
perance of faction, actuating cither the mass of the nation or 
the other branches of the government, threaten to involve the 
state in disorder and ruin. [he senate holds the balance of the 
federal system, and is a kind of hostage or pledge for the preser- 
vation of the national honour, and the maintenance of the na- 
tional dignity. We cannot but regard it, under all points of 
view, as the most responsible, and in many respects, as the 
most important of the departments of government. The se- 
nate, to use the language of judge Wilson, “must consider 
*¢ itself, and should be considered by the people as the balance 
“wheel in the great machine of administration; calculated to 
‘* preserve the several parts in their just correspondence, to 
‘¢ prevent all warpings and collision, to retard its movements 
‘* when too rapid, and to accelerate them when too slow.” 

Those who are deputed to this high trust, should be men 
capable of thinking calmly, of judging soundly, of feeling 
strongly, of acting courageously. They should be profoundly 
acquainted with the national interests and relations both domes- 
tic and foreign; they should be superior to all selfish motives, 
to all little passions, to all undue partialities; and no less jea- 
lous of the reputation, than studious of the prosperity of the 
country. They should constantly keep in mind the nature and 
objects of their important ministry, the recollection of which 
would alone seem sufficient, to buoy them up to a correspondent 
elevation of character and view, and to inspire them with a de- 
gree of self-respect, which would be for themselves and their 
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country, a solid reliance as to the general tenor of their official 
conduct. They betray their trust and endanger the best interests 
of the nation, if they suffer themselves at any time to be swayed 
by sinister motives, or an improper bias; to be hurried into pre- 

cipitate or intemperate resolutions;—if they stoop to flatter or 
wae popular passions or prejudices, at the expense of sound 
policy, of impartial justice or of national honour. But if they 
act habitually under the influence of party feelings, or the 
spirit of faction, they defeat totally the great ends of the in- 
stitution,-they disorganize the whole frame and destroy the 
whole design of the government, by virtually consolidating 
the two members of the legislative department, and giving 
an entire preponderance to that branch of the system, which 
they were intended to weaken, and control. 

The senate should know that a sympathy with the house 
of representatives in party views and prejudices, and a dispo- 
sition on their side, to cooperate with that body in measures 
dictated by any other motive than the public welfare, would 
be not only subversive of the ends of the constitution, but 
destructive of their own separate authority and personal in- 
terests. In sucha state of things, they are substantially merged 
or lost in the other house. They become the mere instrument 
of its will, to be efficaciously employed for purposes, diametri- 
cally opposite to those, for which they legally exist. They are 
no longer a check either upon the president or the popular 
branch of the representation; but an engine for drawing the 
executive authority into the vortex of the legislative, and for 
converting the more speedily our balanced republic into a 
simple democracy; and in such a way as to establish among us 
what—according to Bolingbroke, “ the greatest masters of ty- 
“ ranny have judged more favourable to their schemes of op- 
4 ‘preasion, than all the authority that absolute monarchy can 

“« give;”—-we mean the form, without the spirit of a free gov- 
ernment. 

To all salutary purposes the senate would then be a mere 
efigy, but in no one of the aspects under which this body is 
presented by the constitution, would it be more completely or 
perniciously metamorphosed, than as a court of impeachments. 
The trial of impeachments was refused to the house of repre- 
sentatives, in order that it might not be at once the judge and 
the accuser, and that what was meant to serve as a bridle in 
its hands upon the executive servants of government, might 
not be wantonly abused and rendered subservient, either to a 
spirit of usurpation, or to attempts at oppression in any shape. 
This power was given to the senate, in consideration of the 
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character which it was destined to assume; “as a body sufh- 
“ciently dignified and sufficiently independent, to restrain and 
** overawe the other house in the practice of impeachments, 
“ and likely to feel confidence enough in its own situation to 
“preserve uninfluenced, the necessary impartiality between 
“‘ an individual accused, and the representatives of the people, 
“his accusers.” Admit now that the senate and the house of 
representatives are virtually but one democratic assembly, 
animated by the same party spirit, and acting in concert for 
the attainment of the same party ends, and it follows, that not 
only all the advantages, which the Convention expected to 
secure, by selecting the senate as the tribunal for impeachment, 
would be lost, but that all the evils which they meant to avoid, 
would be realized with tenfold aggravation. The separation 
of the two powers of instituting and trying impeachments 
would, by dividing responsibility, weaken the sense of shame 
or of fear by which the house of representatives might be in- 
fluenced in the exercise of its functions, if it were made the de- 
pository of both powers. The general division of the legisla- 
ture into two branches would in fact, on the supposition upon 
which we are now reasoning, tend to imbolden the licentious- 
ness of the house of representatives and afford them a con- 
venient mask under which they might commit with more har- 
dihood and a better chance of impunity, the excesses to which 
a popular body of this description is so unhappily prone. 

In the case which we here suppose, the true agency of the 
senate in the administration of our affairs, could not long be 
mistaken either by the people at home or by foreign nations. 
This body would lose not only all its constitutional weight in 
the scale of the government, but all that persuasive influence, 
and authoritative consideration, which the nature of its con- 
stitutional character and functions tends to create. ** The de- 
‘“‘ gree of estimation,” says Mr. Burke, “in which a profes- 
“sion is generally held, becomes the standard of the estima- 
‘tion in which the members hold themselves.” It is thus with 
the respective branches of a government. The American senate 
conscious of being reduced, from the causes we have mention- 
ed, to impotence and disgrace, would soon cease to respect 
itself, and sink into a condition of still more reprobate and 
mischievous degeneracy. 

This body is invested with a share in two of the most im- 
portant of the executive functions, by those clauses of the con- 
stitution which require its concurrence in all appointments to 
office, made by the president, and which render the advice and 
consent of the two thirds of the members present, essential to 
the validity of all public treaties. These provisions place the 
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senate in a most important and imposing relation towards the 
people at home, and foreign countries. By the first, it is ren- 
dered a material part of our reliance with regard to a con- 
cern, which of all others next to the institution of a good frame 
of government, most immediately affects the happiness of the 
people, and the prosperity of the public weal. Unless the 
public offices be well filled, the whole benefit of the consti- 
tution may be lost to the country. It is not, perhaps, too much 
to assert with the Federalist, that one of the best tests, and 
most estimable features of a good government is, its tendency 
to produce a good administration. 

The senate also by that provision which exacts their concur- 
rence in the case of treaties, become with the president of the 
United States, the immediate representatives of the national 
character, as far as it is concerned in our foreign relations, 
and the trustees therefore of a portion of our dearest interests. 
To this quarter must the confidence of foreign nations be direct- 
ed, who can know no other source of reliance, than the con- 
stitutional procurators in this respect. _ 

“ The security,” says the Federalist, “ essentially intended 
“by the constitution against corruption, treachery, precipi- 
“ tation, or incapacity in the formation of treaties, against ig- 
““morance, inexperience, the spirit of favouritism or undue 
“‘ bias arising from any source whatever in the appointment of 
“the public servants,—is the joint agency of the chief magis- 
“trate of the Union and of two thirds of the members of a 
“ body selected by the collective wisdom of the legislatures of 
“ the several states.” 

Should then the senate have lost,—with the knowledge of 
the American people and of foreign nations, their station in 
the political orrery, if we may so denomimate our federal 
system, and by a species of gravitation almost as fixed in its 
laws, and as certain in its effects as the physical principle of the 
same name, be merged, as it were, in the house of representa- 
tives, drawing after it at the same time the executive authority, 
and breaking up the whole harmony of the political machine, 
we can be at no loss to perceive how deplorable must be the 
result. The people of the United States,—+to say no more of 
a multitude of other mischicvous efflects,—would feel them- 
selves deprived of the principal guarantee, which they had so 
judiciously devised, for the wise administration of their do- 
mestic, and the proper regulation, of their forcign concerns. 
We should forfeit the confidence, and be thus in some man- 

mer proscmbed from the community of nations.—There are 
two cases in which a people may justly, and will naturally deny 
faith to the asswramces or stipulations of another; one is, when 
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the latter, asim the flagrant instance of France. has lost alll tatle 
to confidence, by a long course of perfidy and fraud; the other 
when she is destitute of any real, fixed, consistent, respon- 
sible, constitutional guardian of the national honour, m the 
shape of a senate, havimg the requisites we have enumerated, 
or of an executive, so organized 2s to possess 2 due sente of 
national character, and to be, in fact as well as m mame, inde- 
pendent of the fluctuating, capricious and ill-yjudged counsels 
cither of the multitude at large, or of a short-lived popular as- 
sembly. On the whole, under whatever point of view we con- 
template the coalition of the senate with the house of repre- 
sentatives in the aims and feelings of party, we cannot imapme 
a more abominable and mischievous perversion of that sacred 
institute; mor cam we conceive a state of things more eagerly 
10 be desired by those, who wish to see the constitution speedily 
brought into that state of disorder and disrepute, which would 
prove the immediate forerunner of its destruction. 

“ Against the force of the representatives of the people,” 
savs the Federalist, “nothing will be able to maintain even 
“ the constitctional authority of the senate, but such a | 

“ of enlightened policy, and attachment to the public good, 2s 
“ will divide with that branch of the legislature, the affections 
“ and support of the entire body of the people themselves.” 
Whoever reflects upon the degree and nature of the influence 
enjoyed by the most popular branch im every government 
taking of the republican genius, must be satisfied of the trath 
of this observation. It should be well weighed, and often re- 
membered by the senate, who require indeed, for the preser- 
vation of their mdependence and dignity, not only all the 
strength resulting from their constitutional powers, but a 
very large share of that public favour and respect which the 
faithful exercise of those powers, is so well calculated to pro- 
duce. Mr. Burke remarks of the British house of lords, that it 
is by itself the feeblest part of the British constitution,* and 
the Federalist correctly observes, that no sooner did this house 
lose the support of the monarch, than it was actually crushed 
by the weight of the popular branch. [fan hereditary assembly 
of opulent nobles be incapable of sustaimmg itself when singly 

opposed to a representative body, such 2s the Enplish house of 
commons, we may well trembls for the senate of the United 
States, unless we see the people impressed with 2 lively sense 
of its utility, and a profound respect for its character. Nothing 
can secure to it the necessary 2id of popular veneration, bat a 
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constant display of enlightened policy, of attachment to the 
public good, and of conscious dignity,—nothing, but a steady 
pursuit of the ends for which it was instituted. These consi- 
derations must render perfectly evident the proposition which 
we have advanced in a preceding page;—that it cannot long 
cooperate with the house of representatives in the aims, or 
sympathize with the latter in the spirit, of party, without the 
loss of its independence and the total prostration of its dignity. 
By flattering the passions of the multitude, and seconding the 
irregular designs of the other branch of the legislature, the 
senate may acquire a momentary and shadowy popularity; but 
the only means of conciliating the permanent regard, and of 
extorting, as it were, the respect, confidence and protection of 
the bulk of the nation, and particularly of the more reflecting 
and well-meaning class, would be those which we have men- 
tioned above. 

It has been occasionally made a matter of debate among us, 
whether the members of the senate were bound to obey, the 
instructions of the legislatures, by whom they are chosen, as to 
their votes on questions of national policy. When we advert to 
the purposes for which this branch of the legislature was parti- 
cularly formed, and to the spirit of the constitution throughout, 
we cannot well comprehend how such a controversy could ever 
have been raised. The federal government in the aggregate, 
and zn ail its parts, was intended,—as is so emphatically de- 
clared in the preamble to the constitution,—to promote the 
common welfare, and not in any instance, to consult or gratify 
the separate views or interests of an individual state. It would 
have been altogether nugatory to select and determine this as 
its sole end, if any other could be lawful for so material a 
branch of it as the senate, whose agency is indispensably re- 
quisite in all its important operations. If the opinions of the 
state legislatures were obligatory upon the members of the se- 
nate, In any one point within the regular cognisance of that 
body, this would be equally the case as to ail questions of fe- 
deral legislation. The former would thus substantially possess, 
and be fully intitled to exercise, not merely the power of ap- 
pointing the senators, but that of legislating for the Union. 
We scarcely need remark, how opposite would be such a state 
of things to that at which the framers of the constitution aimed, 
and how completely subversive, of all the ends of an orderly 
and effective government. 

There is nothing in the equality of representation which the 
states enjoy in the senate, that could of itself give a coercive 
authority to their instructions. The objects proposed in this 
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arrangement may be as successfully attained without allowing 

them aright of dictation, as any other which the senate is meant 

to promote.. We can discover no stronger reason why the mem- 

bers of this body should be subject to the contrel of the state 

legislatures, than that those of the other house should be placed 

in the same relation, with regard to their particular constitu- 

ents. But no reflecting man will contend, that a member of the 

house of representatives, is bound to obey the instructions or 

mandates of his district. This would be contrary to every prin- 

ciple of reascn and policy. It would, to use a phrase of Mr. 

Burke, when discussing the same ‘point with respect to the 

house of commons,—‘ degrade the national representation 

“into a confused and Erte eke bustle of local agency.”* The 

Federalist remarks with great truth, “that the true distinction 

“ between the political constitutions of the ancients, and the 
‘American government lies in the total exclusion of the people in 
“their collective capacity from any share in the businessof legis- 
‘‘Jation, and not in the fota/ exclusion of the representatives of 
“the people from the administration of the former; the prin- 
“ciple of representation not being unknown to, or wholly 
« overlooked by the ancients.” If, however, the members of 
our congress, were under the obligation of voting, according 
to the directions of their constituents when it might please the 
latter to interfere, this distinction, which gives so decided a 
superiority to our constitution over that of the republics of an- 
tiquity, could not be said to obtain. The people would no 
longer be virtually excluded in their collective capacity, from 
a snare in the concern of legislation. 

The congress of the United States has no affinity whatever 
to a meeting of ambassadors, such as was the congress. of 
Rastadt; or of deputies like the diet of Ratisbon, commis- 
sioned to negotiate and wrangle about separate interests, and 
bound to obey implicitly the directions of those, from whom 
they derived their character. But it is for all purposes of legis- 
lation, a body, according to the intent and letter of the con- 
stitution, precisely of the same nature, in both its branches, 
as the British parliament, which Mr. Burke so accurately de- 
scribes as a “ deliberative assembly of one nation with one in- 
‘* terest, that of the whole; where not local purposes, nor local 
“prejudices ought to guide, but the general gnoc, resulting 
“from the general reason of the whole.” The aggregate wel- 
fare of the United States is the constitutional, and only proper 
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object, of the deliberations and votes, both of the senate and the 
house of representatives. It is not permitted to any branch of 
the government to consult or to notice, the particular views of 
any portion of the confederacy, but in as much as they are con- 
nected with the prosperity of the entire union. The members 
of both houses are to be the unbiassed guardians of the com- 
mon welfare, not the agents and advocates of partial interests. 
If this be their true character, (and our constitution, most 
certainly, neither implies, nor will admit a different one,) it 
must be evident that they can be no more bound by the in- 
structions of their respective states or districts, than by those 
of any other portion of the Union. If legislation under the fe- 
deral government, were a matter of mere popular will, then 
indeed there would be some plausibility in the adverse doc- 
trine. But in our case as well as in every other, government and 
legislation are, to employ the language of Mr. Burke, “ mat- 
‘ters of reason and judgment and not of inclinatipn.” And we 
may proceed to ask with the same profound writer, “‘ what 
“sort of reason is that in which the determination precedes 
“the discussion; in which one set of men deliberate and 
“another decide, and where those who form the conclusion 
“are at the distance perhaps of many hundred miles from 
‘those who hear the arguments?” * 

Although the executive branch of the federal system is to 
be considered, as secondary in point of importance to the 
legislative, the organization of the former must have cost the 
Convention much the largest share of trouble and solicitude. 
It is that about which there prevailed, and always will prevail, 
a greater mip Bee A as well as diversity, of opinions and 
theories, and which it was therefore most difficult to arrange 
to the satisfaction,—we will not say of all parties (for that 
would have been impossible),—but of any considerable portion 
of the community. Accordingly no feature of the system was 
canvassed with equal zeal or asperity; none, to employ the 
words of the Federalist, “ inveighed against with less candor 
“ or criticised with less judgment.” 

The framers of the constitution had, however, full reason 
to be satisfied with the manner, in which they accomplished the 
nice and arduous task, of creating an Executive of sufficient 
energy and dignity, without hazarding the security of popular 
rights, or outraging the prejudices of a people jealous in the 
extreme of authority in the hands of an individual, and pas- 
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sionately fond of the characteristic simplicity of republican 
manners. The indispensable necessity of an executive distinct 
from the legislative power, as an ingredient in the composition 
of a stable and orderly government, was felt and acknowledged 
by all who were even slightly conversant with the science of 
politics, or the history of mankind. Few moreover could have 
doubted that unity was a feature no less essential, in the consti- 
tution of asuitable executive, for the purpose not only of giving 
it the requisite efficiency, but of providing a restraint on its 
power by increasing its responsibility.* 

Another point in reference to this subject, about which the 
Convention could have had no hesitation, nor men of reflection 
any disagreement, was the necessity of imparting energy to 
the executive. 

“Energy,” says the Federalist, “is a leading character in the definition of 
a good government. It is essential to the protection of the community against 
foreign attacks. It is not less essential to the steady administration of the 
laws, to the protection of property against those irregular and high handed 


combinations which sometimes interrupt the ordinary course of justice,—to 


the security of liberty against the enterprises and assaults of ambition, of 
faction, and of anarchy. 


“Every man, the least conversant in Roman story, knows how often that 
republic was obliged to take refuge in the absolute power of a single man, 
under the formidable title of dictator, as well against the intrigues of ambi- 
tious individuals, who aspired to tyranny, and the seditions of whole classes 
of the community, whose conduct threatened the existence of all govern- 


ment, as against the invasions of external enemies, who menacéd the con- 
quest and destruction of Rome. 


“ There canbe no need, however, to multiply arguments or examples on 
this head. A feeble executive, implies a feeble execution of the government. A 
Seeble execution, is but another phrase for a bad execution: and a government ill 
executed, whatever it may be in theory, must be in practice, a bad government.” 

These and other elementary principles in relation to the 
proper organization of the executive in a free government, have 
been so often discussed, and are so universally admitted, that 
they require no further notice here. We shall therefore pro- 
ceed without delay, to examine how far the arrangements of 
the Convention are consonant to the sound theory of the case. 
This inquiry includes the following topics, which we shall re- 
view in regular order, and with the requisite brevity.—1. The 
mode of electing the President of the United States, as our 
executive is styled —2. The term of his appointment—3. The 
powers and privileges with which he is invested—4. The re- 
straints to which he is subjected. 

We have already stated that the framers of the constitution 
considered it as essential to a republican government, that all 


* See Federalist, No. 70. and De Lolme, B. 2. c. ii. 
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political power should emanate either immediately or remotely 
from the people. An elective executive followed of course 
from this principle. The frequency of elections they also re- 
garded, as of vital importance, particularly in the case in which 
a large share of power is delegated to an individual. The Ame- 
rican executive was, conformably to this doctrine, to be elected 
but for a limited time, and that time to be circumscribed within 
the narrowest bounds compatible with the ends proposed in 
the creation of this department. The mode of appointing the 
American president, and his duration inoffice, presented them- 
selves therefore in the first place, for the determination of the 
Convention. 

The most common and weighty objection urged against an 
elective magistracy, is drawn from the dangerous commotions 
and intrigues, to which the periodical choice may give rise, and 
which it has in fact produced in the great majority of instances, 
in which this arrangement has obtained. The Convention were 
fully impressed with the truth and cogency of this objection. 
They deemed it indispensable, however, that the sense of the 
people should operate in the choice of the person, to whom the 
highest national trust was to be ‘confided. At the same time, 
it appeared to them material, that the zmmedzate election should 
be made “by men most capable of analyzing the qualities 
“adapted to the station, and acting under circumstances fa- 
‘“ vourable to honest and calm deliberation.” 

The plan which they devised, is admirably well adapted to 
answer these several ends. The constitution denies to the peo- 
ple at large the immediate election of the president, but pro- 
vides “ that each state shall choose a number of persons as 
** electors, equal to the number of senators and representatives 
“of such state in the national goverpment, and that these 
“electors shall assemble to vote by ballot within the state, on 
“a day to be determined by congress, which shall be the same 
“throughout all the states.” The votes thus given are to be 
transmitted under seal to the seat of the national government, 
and to be directed to the president of the senate. It is also 
enacted by the constitution, that no senator, representative or 
other person, holding a place of trust or profit under the 
United States, can be of the number of the electors. 

This scheme of election is obviously of the happiest concep- 


tion, and of the most beneficial tendency. The comments of 


the Federalist on this subject, will serve to convey our own 
opinions. We quote their ideas the more readily, because we 
know of nothing in the experience of this country, which can 
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serve to invalidate them. If the choice of a president has, in 
two instances, been unfortunate, the evil is not to be traced to 
the process of election, nor would it, we think, have been avert- 
ed by any other which could have been devised. 


“It was,” says general Hamilton, “ peculiarly desirable to afford as little 
opportunity as possible to tumult and disorder inthe choice of the executive. 
This evil was not least to be dreaded in the election of a magistrate who 
was to have so important an agency in the administration of the government. 
But the precautions which have been so happily concetted in the system un- 
der consideration, promise an effectual security against this mischief. The 
choice of sevexa., toform an intermediate body of electors, will be much 
less apt to convulse the community with any extraordinary or violent move- 
ments, than the choice of ont, who was himself to be the final object of the 
public wishes. As the electors, chasen in each state, are to assemble and 
yote in the state in which they are chosen, this detached and divided situa- 
tion will expose them much less to heats and ferments, that might.be com- 
municated from them to the people, than if they were all to be convened at 
one time, in one place. 

“ Nothing was more to be desired, than that every practicable obstacle” 
should be opposed to cabal, intrigue and corruption. These most deadly ad- 
versaries of republican government might naturally have been expected to 
make their approaches from more than one quarter, but chiefly from the de- 
sire in foreign powers to gain an improper ascendant in our councils. How 
could they better gratify this, than by raising a creature of their own to the 
chief magistracy of the Union. But the Convention have guarded against all 
danger of this sort with the most provident and judicious attention. They 
have not made the appointment of the president to depend on preexisting 
bodies. of men, who might be tampered with beforehand to prostitute their 
votes; but they have referred in the first instance to an immediate act of the 
people of America, to be exerted in the choice of persons for the temporary 
and sole purpose of making the appointment. And they have excluded from 
eligibility to this trust, all those who from situation might be suspected of 
too great devotion to the president in office. Thus, without corrupting the 
body of the people, the immediate agents in the election will at least enter 
upon the task, free from any sinister bias. Their transient existence, and 
their detached situation, already noticed, afford a satisfactory prospect of 
their continuing so, to the conclusion of it. The business of corruption, when 
it is to embrace so considerable a number of men, requires time, as well as 
means. Nor would it be found easy suddenly to embark them, dispersed, as 
they would be, over thirteen states, in any combinations founded upon mo- 
tives, which, though they could not properly be denominated corrupt, might 
yet be of a nature to mislead them from their duty. 

** Another, and no less important desideratum was, that the executive 
should be independent for his continuance in office, on ail, but the people 
themselves. He might otherwise be tempted to sacrifice his duty to his com- 
plaisance for those whose favour was necessary to the duration of his official 
consequence. This advantage will also be secured, by making his reclection 
to depend on a special body of representatives, deputed by the society for 
the single purpose of making the important choice.” 


To settle the term for which the president was to be elected, 
must have been a matter of some perplexity for the Conven- 
tion. Sound policy dictated, that the period should not be so 
long, as to weaken in the breast of a functionary invested with 
stich formidable powers, that lively sense of responsibility to 
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the people, which is one of the most operative of all restraints 
upon irregular ambition, as well as one of the strongest excite- 
ments to virtuous conduct, and which, therefore, it should be 
the aim of every wise constitution to vivify and sustain.——Pru- 
dence exacted also, that the people should be enabled to inter- 
fere legally and to exercise their right of suffrage in relation to 
the executive office, before any incumbent who might be so dis- 
posed, could have the time both to organize and execute plans 
hostile to the public liberties. —But while the national interests 
enjoined precautions of this description, they likewise demand- 
ed, that whatever might be the degree of security provided by 
the mode of election to the presidency, against popular dis- 
turbances or corrupt intrigues,—the people should not be too 
frequently called upon to adjudge to one of many powerful 
candidates, an office, to which they themselves would attach 
the highest importance, and which for this and so many other 
reasons, would be sought with more than ordinary avidity. 

As to the order, tranquillity and advantage with which 
this decision would be made, however frequent might be its 
recurrence, strong reliance could indeed be placed upon the 
moderation, virtue and intelligence of the American na- 
tion;—upon the discretion, impartiality, and discernment 
which might be expected from the operation of self love 
alone, on a bedy of freemen, making from among them- 
selves, an appointment, in which their own personal interests 
would be deeply implicated. The lessons of experience how- 
ever, and the analogy of our nature, suggested to the Conven- 
tion, that the reason of the public should not be put to the test 
oftener than necessity commanded, on an occasion such as that 
of the election of a chief magistrate, wherein their feelings 
might be strongly excited. The same valid abjection which 
obtains against a frequent reference of constitutional questions 
to the decision of the whole society,—we mean the danger of 
disturbing the public tranquillity, by interesting too powerfully 
the public passions,—applies with equal force to the case under 
consideration. 

The expediency of giving a certain extension to the presi- 
dential term of service, was confirmed by other and very im- 
perious motives. It is well remarked by the Federalist, that 
duration in office is essential to the energy of the execu- 
tive department. Feebleness and irresolution would be the 
characteristics of the station, unless the chief magistrate pes- 
sessed personal firmness in the exercise of his constitutional 
powers. But this could scarcely be expected, if he held his 
office by 4 momentary and precarious title. 
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“ A man,” says the Federalist with great truth, “ acting in 
‘* the capacity of a chief magistrate, under a consciousness that 
“in a very short time he must lay down his office, will be 
“apt to feel himself too little interested in it, to hazard any 
‘“* material censure or perplexity from the independent exertion 
“of his powers, or from encountering the ill humors, how- 

“ever transient, which may happen to prevail either in a con+ 
“‘ siderable part of the society itself, or even in a predominant 
*¢ faction in the legislative body.” 

The intimate connexion between the continuance of the exe- 
cutive magistrate in office, and the stability of the system of ad- 
ministration was also to be taken into view, in settling the term 
of his appointment. This connexion must be too obvious to all 
our readers to render necessary, any thing more on our part, 
than the mere indication of it. We have already spoken some- 
what at large of the disastrous consequences of a variable, or 
fluctuating policy in the management of the national concerns. 

After giving every degree of attention to the topics we have 
stated above, the Convention fixed upon the term of four years 
for the executive office; connecting with it, however, the im- 
portant circumstance of indefinite reeligibility. They could 
not be absolutely certain that this or any other limited mea- 
sure of duration, would completely answer the ends proposed, 
but they considered it as the proper mean between incon- 
venient extremes; as sufficient to uphold the personal firmness 
of the magistrate, and yet not so great, as to justify any reason- 
able alarm for the public liberties. The privilege of indefinite 
reeligibility comes powerfully in aid of the term selected by the 
Convention, so far as the steadiness of the public ntact is 
involved in this point. It was confidently to be presumed, that 
an enlightened people would not fail to secure the inestimable 
adyantage of permanence in a salutary plan of administration, 
by renewing the investiture of a president to whose talents and 
virtues it might be due, and who, during his probation, had 
given unequivocal proofs of wisdom, integrity, constancy and 
vigilance, the necessary qualifications for his office. We sin- 
cerely rejoice that, with the exception of the case of the senate, 
of which we have spoken in our survey of the organization of 
that body, nothing like a constitutional, or necessary rotation 
prevails in any office, or department of our government. The 
principle of exclusion, whether perpetual or temporary, applied 
to those who have filled a public station, is of a most perni- 
cious tendency, while on the other hand, that of unlimited re- 
eligibility under a representative system like the American, 
operates as acorrective to some of the most serious evils inci- 
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dent to frequent elections. A variety of causes always in ac- 
tion, insure to the country the constantagency of thiscorrective. 

The framers of the constitution have also provided,—with 
a view to maintain the personal independence of the president, 
which they so justly deemed essential to the vigor of the exe- 
cutive department,—that the compensation which might at 
stated times be fixed for his support, should neither be in- 
creased nor diminished during the period of his appointment, 
and that he should not receive within that period, any other 
emolument from the United States or any of them.—The uti- 
lity of this restriction needs no comment. Neither is it neces- 
sary for us, after what has been said in the preceding pages, to 
point out the objects or to illustrate the wisdom, of those 
clauses of the constitution, which enact that no person, except 
a natural born citizen, or a citizen of the United States at the 
time of the adoption of the federal system, nor any who has 
not attained the age of thirty-five years, and been fourteen 
years a resident of the United States, shall be eligible to the 
office of president. 

It must be almost superfluous to remark that the executive 
would have been wanting in energy if competent powers had 
not been allotted to his department. Of those vested in the pre- 
sident of the United States, to whom the Convention have dis- 
tributed a share sufficiently ample for the interests of the pub- 
lic, that of the qualified negative upon the acts or resolutions 
of the two houses of the legislature, deserves to be noticed in 
the first instance. The propriety of a negative of some kind is 
almost self-evident. It is, for the executive, a necessary means 
of self-defence, without which, he would be completely at the 
mercy of the legislative department.—But an absolute veto 
would be incompatible with the genius of a republican govern- 
ment, which can admit of nothing in legislation, paramount to 
the decisions of the great majority of the national representa- 
tives. A power of this description might, from its very mag- 
nitude, prove altogether nugatory. The effect would be so in- 
vidious as to deter the possessor frem employing it but in cases 
of extreme necessity.x—In England, the prerogative of this 
nature vested in the crown, has on this account, been suffered 
to fall into disuse. The convention in allowing a negative to 
the president, subjected it therefore to certain qualifications 
highly to be commended for their wisdom and efficacy.—In 
signifying his disapprobation of a bill which has passed the 
house of representatives and the senate, he is required to state 
his objections at large, to the branch of the legislature in which 
it originated, and his opposition is of avail, only in the case 
when upon a reconsideration of the bill by both houses of con- 
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gress, two thirds of the members of each, do not concur in giv- 
ing it the authority of a law. 

This modification of the negative, is no less favourable to 
energy in the executive, than congenial with the spirit of our 
institutions. Under such circumstances, it will be readily em- 
ployed and rendered, therefore, more effectual than if it were 
absolute. We have seen it exerted in several instances with 
success and without odium. No president will indeed, venture 
to have recourse to this expedient, but after very mature de- 
liberation and on full persuasion of the unsoundness of the act 
from which he may dissent. But with these prerequisites, no 
man even of ordinafy firmness occupying this station, can 
hesitate to perform his duty, as the experiment can scarcely, 
in any imaginable case, be attended with danger to himself, 
or serious detriment to the public. 

The utility of the qualified negative to all parties, is ex- 
plained in a very full and satisfactory manner by the Federalist. 
It may not be amiss to quote some few of the suggestions of 
General Hamilton, on this point. ** The power in question,” 
says he, “ will serve as a shield to the executive, as it will not 
“in all likelihood often happen, that improper views will gov- 
“ ern so large a proportion as two thirds of both branches of the 
“legislature at the same time, and this too, in defiance of the 
“ counterpoising weight of the executive. It will, moreover, 
‘“‘ furnish an additional security against the enaction of impro- 
“per laws. It establishes a salutary check upon the legislative 
‘“‘ body calculated to guard the community against the effects 
“of faction, precipitancy, or any impulse unfriendly to the 
“ public good, which may happen to influence a majority of 
that body.” 

According to the constitution, the president is commander 
in chief of the army and navy of the United States, and of 
the militia of the several states when called into the actual 
service of the Union; he has power to grant reprieves and 
pardons, for offences against the United States, except in 
cases of impeachment,—to make treaties and to appoint all 
public functionaries under restrictions of which we shall pre- 
sently speak,—to receive ambassadors and other public minis- 
ters;—to commission all the officers of the United States;— 
to recommend to the consideration of congress such mea- 
sures as he shall judge necessary or expedient;—to convene 
both houses or either of them on extraordinary occasions and 
to provide that the laws be faithfully executed. There is 
unquestionably in this mass of prerogative and privilege, 
wherewith to form an executive of all the strength and dig- 
nity compatible with the genius of a republican government, 
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and necessary for the promotion of the public welfare. Not 
only does our chief magistrate possess, by virtue of his consti- 
tutional attributes, a degree of vigor sufficient for all the objects 
of the executive office, but he may derive from those attri- 
butes, a correspondent share of influence and consideration. 
He has ample scope for exertion. He has strong personal in- 
terests and the most generous motives to excite him to action. 
The origin and the term of his power are in themselves cal- 
culated to awaken the proper dispositions towards the per- 
formance of his duty. He may render his trust the instrument 
not only of much personal glory, but of the highest national 
prosperity. 

The American executive, as we have remarked in another 
place, has the power of concluding treaties, ‘ provided, how- 
“‘ ever two thirds of the senators present in the senate concur.” 
This restriction upon a prerogative, which in most govern- 
ments, is allotted exclusively to the executive authority, may 
be productive of some slight inconvenience, but it is still 
founded on very sufficient motives, and subservient to very 
useful ends. The necessity of obtaining the ratification of the 
senate for treaties, may sometimes occasion mischievous 
delays, and perhaps, lessen the readiness of foreign powers, 
by whom the nature of the case may not be fully understood, 
to engage in formal and complicated negotiations with our 
ministers abroad. These disadvantages are, however, merely 
possible or of extremely doubtful occurrence, and greatly over- 
balanced by the certain benefits of the provision in question, 
which the Federalist very justly pronounces to be, “ one of the 
“best digested and most unexceptionable parts of the plan of 
the Convention.” 

The framers of the constitution however desirous of 
strengthening the executive, or averse from the supposition 
of universal venality in human nature, deemed it nevertheless, 
neither safe nor proper to intrust to an elective magistrate of 
four years’ duration, the sole power of making treaties. They 
dreaded the influence of foreign partialities upon the mind of 
a president; they were not even inclined to discard as impro- 
bable the conjecture that he might be corrupted by foreign 
powers, to whose intrigues we are, from the nature of our in- 
stitutions, particularly obnoxious. “ The institution of dele- 
“‘ gated power,” says the Federalist, ‘ implies that there is a 
“‘ portion of virtue and honour among mankind, which may be 
‘a reasonable ground of confidence, and experience justifies 
“the theory. But the history of human conduct does not 
** warrant that exalted opinion of human virtue which would 
** make it wise in a nation, to commit interests of so delicate 
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“‘ and momentous a kind, as those which concern her inter- 
“‘ course with the rest of the world, to the sole disposal of a 
“‘ magistrate created and circumstanced as would be a presi- 
*“‘ dent of the United States.” 

Conformably to this sound doctrine the senate was admitted 
to a participation in the power of making treaties. The framers 
of the constitution regarded the joint agency of the president 
and the senate in the exercise of this power, as a full securi 
against corruption. This cooperation also appeared to them in 
the light of a pledge, for the intervention of a larger share of 
wisdom and ability in the formation of the national compacts; 
calculating as they did, that both the higher branch of the legis- 
lature, and the executive office, would be constantly filled by 
men of enlarged and steady views, of acute discernment and 
extensive information. The house of representatives was ex- 
cluded from a share in the treaty making power, for reasons 
which it must be almost needless to suggest. “ The fluctuating, 
‘tand, taking its future increase into the account, the multitudi- 
“nous composition of that body,” says the Federalist, “ for- 
“‘bid us to expect in it, those qualities which are essential to 
‘the proper execution of such an office. 

“« Accurate and comprehensive knowlege of foreign politics; 
“‘a steady and systematic adherence to the same views; a nice 
‘“‘and uniferm sensibility to national character; decision, se- 
‘“‘crecy, and despatch; are incompatible with the genius of a 
‘** body so variable and so numerous.” 

The constitution impowers the president to nominate and 
by and with the advice and consent of the senate, to appoint, 
ambassadors, public ministers, &c. The concurrence of the 
senate in this important operation of government, must be 
considered as materially conducive to the public welfare. For 
obvious reasons it was both necessary and proper, that the 
right of nominating individuals to office should be vested in 
a single person, and that that person should be the president. 
The sound constitution of the executive in a republican system, 
does not, however, require, that he should be the sole foun- 
tain of honour as in the case of a monarch. On the contrary, 
so large a share of patronage as this arrangement implies, 
would be inconsistent with the security and scope of republican 
institutions. Noproposition, moreover, can be clearer thanthis; 
that the plan of subjecting the executive to some external con- 
trol, in the selection of public functionaries, is the most eligi- 
ble, with a view to the obtaining a judicious choice, and of great 
advantage to the national interest, wherever it can be adopted 
without trenching too far upon those resources of persdénal in- 
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fluence, which all executive magistracy should enjoy in order 
to be properly efficient. 

Considerations such as the foregoing, induced the framers 
of the constitution, to make the approbation of the senate, ne- 
cessary to the validity of all appointments to office. The fol- 
lowing is the mode in which the writers of the Federalist rea- 
son on this subject. We leave our readers to determine whe- 
ther the sanguine expectations in which they indulge have 


been fully verified. 


“The necessity of the cooperation of the senate in appointments,” says 
General Hamilton, “would have a powerful, though in general, a silent 
operation. It would be an excellent check upon a spirit of favouritism in the 
president, and would tend greatly to prevent the appointment of unfit cha- 
racters. It will readily be comprehended that a man who had himself the 
sole disposition of offices, would be governed much more by his private in- 
clinations and interests, than when he was bound to submit the propriety of 
his choice, to the discussion and determination of a different and indepen- 
dent body, and that body an entire branch of the legislature. The probability 
of rejection would be a strong motive to care in proposing. The danger to 
his own reputation, and in the case of an elective magistrate, to his political 
existence, from betraying a spirit of favouritism, or an unbecoming pursuit 
of popularity, to the observation of a body whose opinion would have great 
weight in forming that of the public, could not fail to operate as a barrier. 

** He would be both ashamed and afraid to bring forward, for the most dis- 
tinguished or lucrative stations, candidates who had no other merit than that 
of coming from the same state to which he particularly belonged, or of be- 
‘ing, in some way or other, personally allied to him, or of possessing the ne- 
cessary insignificance and pliancy to render them the obsequious instruments 


of his pleasure.” 

The president of the United States, although invested with 
all the powers requisite for the discharge of the functions 
strictly appropriate to the executive magistracy, has neither 

rivileges nor resources of any description, to render him ca- 

able of becoming formidable to the public liberties. Besides 
being subject to the restraints we have just noticed, he labours 
under positive disabilities, in all the cases, in which the execu- 
tive authority is seriously to be apprehended. He can neither 
make war nor conclude peace, nor raise or regulate fleets or 
armies, nor dispose of any part of the public revenue, without 
obtaining either the concurrence, or the previous authorization 
of the legislative department. He is liable at all times to im- 

eachment, trial, dismission from office, incapacity to serve 
under the United States and to the forfeiture of life and estate 
by subsequent prosecution in the common course of law, on 
conviction before the senate of treason, of bribery, or other 
high crimes or misdemeanors. He is personally and exciu- 
sively responsible for all the measures of his department, the 
Convention having very wisely omitted to establish any thing 
like a council, whose concurrence should be necessary to the 
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operations of the ostensible executive. He is neither fettered 
nor sheltered by constitutional advisers. He stands alone in 
his accountability, and is therefore liable to be more narrowly 
watched in all his movements, to be more readily detected, 
and more easily baffled, should his plans or measures be of a 
dangerous tendency. When added to all this, the compara- 
tively short term of his appointment, and the mode of his elec- 
tion by persons immediately chosen by the people for the pur- 
pose, are taken into consideration, it would not appear to be 
within the compass of human address, for a magistrate so cir- 
cumstanced, to succeed in the establishment of a tyranny; 
particularly, as it would be necessary before the object could 


be achieved, either to deceive or to corrupt not only the two — 


houses of congress, but the state legislatures and the nation at 
large. 

a as may be the president of the United States for 
the purposes of personal aggrandizement at the expense of 
the public rights,—he is nevertheless an officer of mighty in- 
fluence in the state, and capable at all times either of injuring 
or benefiting the public weal in a very material degree. “A 
‘* political executive magistracy,” says Mr. Burke, “though 
“merely such, is a great trust. It is a trust, indeed, that has 
** much depending upon its faithful and diligent performance, 
“both in the person presiding in it, and in all its subordinates,” 
With this intrinsic importance there is connected in our case 
a great external weight derived from accidental circum- 
stances, and from certain habits into which the people have 
fallen. The executive is now the source to which a large pro- 
portion of the country looks up, not only for information but 
for opinions, on matters of the highest national concern. The 
tenure of his office,—that of popularity, or of the favour 
of the majority,—the nature of his functions, and the digni 
of his station, enable him to fashion almost at will, the public 
sentiment. They place him, indeed, in sucha relation with re- 
gard both to the people, and to the legislative department, that, 
if he be supported by a strong party in the latter and be him- 
self gifted with a supremacy of intellect, he may become nearl 
absolute within the limits of the powers granted to the federal 
government, and for purposes other than those of tyranny or 
lawless personal ambition. ° 

It may be easily inferred from these remarks, and from the 
scope and character of the executive authority such as we have 
described it, that, as regards the dearest interests of the coun- 
try, the president of the United State should be a person of no 
erdinary capacity or vulgar virtue. To fill his station in the 
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manner required by the public interests and his own personal 
glory, he should resemble in point of firmness, integrity and 
patriotism, the august individual who first occupied this post; — 
by whose approbation the constitution was in the first instance 
so brilliantly auspicated, and by whose services it was after- 
wards and as we trust, inviolably halowed. A president of the 
United States should possess a mind of the most enlarged and 
vigorous cast, enlightened and disciplined by experience in 
the management of public affairs, enriched and liberalized by 
long study and a profound knowledge of the history of mankind, 
and of the principles of moral and political science. He should 
be intimately acquainted with both our domestic interests.and 
external relations, familiarly conversant with all the branches 
of public economy, and capable of directing the operations, 
and pursuing the details of every department of the executive 
administration. We scarcely need add of a magistrate to whom 
sO many important interests are confided—who is solely and 
perilously responsible for the exact performance of so many 
heavy duties—that he should be indefatigably industrious, uni- 
formly circumspect, jealous of every appearance of encroach- 
ment on his authority, tenacious of the power and influence 
of the general governmext, and'warmly attached to the con- 
stitution. | 

It must also be obvious that his personal aims and demeanor 
should invariably correspond in dignity, to the elevation of 
his official rank; that he should be inaccessible to all party 
feelings, above all narrow prejudice, incapable of cherishing 
undue foreign partialities, or of acting under the guidance of 
vulgar passions. There should be nothing of low cunning in 
his nature; nothing of petty or oblique artifice in any one of 
the proceedings either of his public or private life. Watchful- 
ness, and prudence are indispensable for his office; and if 
some share of subtlety or refinement may be admitted, it 
should be of a noble and generous kind—maena et laudabilis 
astutia,—not allied in the remotest degree to the craft of a 
huckster, or the knavish ingenuity of a mountebank. Fortem, 
justum, severum, gravem, magnanimum, largum, liberalem, 
he sunt regiz laudes, says Cicero.—These which the orator 
denominates royal virtues, should shine with superior lustre 
in the character of the chief magistrate of a system of gov- 
ernment, the prosperity of which is more intimately con- 
nected than that of any other form, with the personal qua- 
lities of those, to whose management it is intrusted. To 
suppose a president of the United States either the leader 
or the voluntary tool of a domestic faction, either the 
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pensionary or the blind instrument of a foreign power, is to 
imagine a case of supreme ignominy and of superlative folly. 
The hypothesis would imply the lowest degeneracy into which 
human nature can fall; the vilest, most pernicious and crimi- 
nal prostitution to which public authority can be exposed. 

Of the constitution of the judicial department in the fede- 
ral system, we shall say but a very few words, it being our 
intention to allot a separate dissertation to this fruitful and 
important topic, in some future number of our work.—The 
Convention have displayed no less wisdom and skill, in the 
structure of the judiciary, than in that of the other branches 
of the government, of which we have endeavoured to give a 
general but distinct outline in the preceding pages. The firm, 
incorrupt, and impartial administration of the laws of the Uni- 
ted States, is secured by the best expedients which human in- 
genuity can devise for the purpose; by the same regulations 
which imprint so exalted a character of dignity and utility on 
the British courts of justice. The federal judges hold their sta- 
tions by the tenure of good behaviour, and are liable to be re- 
moved, only through the process of impeachment before the 
senate, and on conviction by that body of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors. They enjoy a compensation to be determined by 
congress at stated times, but which cannot be diminished 
during their continuance in office. As a tribunal of appellate 
jurisdiction, the supreme court of the United States pos- 
sesses the highest degree of excellence, and is a far more 
suitable organ of the judicial power in the last resort, than the 
British house of lords, or than any legislative assembly can 
possibly be rendered. The most remarkable feature by which 
the constitution of the American is distinguished from that of 
the British judiciary, is the right with which the former are 
invested, of declaring null and void all legislative acts contrary 
to the manifest tenor of the constitution of the United States. 
The necessity and utility of this important privilege, are clearly 
established in the seventy-eighth number of the Federalist. It 
secures to our government all the benefits which the tribunitial 
power so wisely established, but so fatally abused in Rome, 
was calculated to produce. 

We have thus completed a general and hasty survey of the 
federal system of the United States. Imperfect as must ne- 
eessarily be an examination of this nature confined within nar- 
row limits, and to which but little time could be devoted, it 
may yet be sufficient to infuse into others some portion of the 
admiration and attachment, which we ourselves cherish for the 
work of the Convention. Every view which can be taken of 
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the constitution, justifies the opinion, so often repeated by the 
enlightened authors of the Federalist, that, although endowed 
with ample powers, it can never become formidable to the 
public liberties, or capable of absorbing the residuary sove- 
reignty of the states. The preponderance of the state govern- 
ments in the Federal scale, was chiefly dreaded by the Con- 
vention, and regarded as the strongest ground of apprehension 
for the safety of the general government. The influence and 
consistency acquired by the latter since its establishment, 
and the sensible diminution of the authority of the former, 
have, however, greatly lessened the danger from that quarter. 
We consider the existence of these subordinate sovereignties, 
as of indispensable importance to the well-being of the country, 
and to the interests of the general government, ‘This opinion 
is frequently expressed by the writers of the Federalist. 

Let the federal government be in any manner well admi- 
nistered, and we see no sufficient cause why it should not con- 
tinue to flourish for an indefinite period.—Almost any extent 
of country may be tranquilly and prosperously united under 
one rule, by the agency of the principle of representation. 
What we have to provide in this respect is, that the confines 
of the republic may be always at a distance from the centre, 
such as will allow the representatives of the people, to meet 
as often as may be necessary for the administration of public 
affairs, and that the deliberative assemblies of the Union do 
not become too numerous, or consist in too large a propor- 
tion of heterogeneous materials. For the preservation of that 
excellent scheme of liberty which we now enjoy, firmness and 
moderation are moreover necessary virtues both in the rulers 
and the governed.—The laws of the former should be uni- 
formly of such a tenor, as to persuade the people that their 
interest and happiness are inseparably connected with the 
stability of the constitution. 

The people on their part should not forget, in exercising the 
right of suffrage, that their own permanent welfare requires 
something more in the representative, than mere good inten- 
tion, or a readiness to indulge their weaknesses, and to flatter 
their passions. Without wisdom and intelligence, honesty is 
of but little avail in public men, and serves only to make more 
obstinate dupes. The most perfect model of government, that 
the imagination could frame, might be rendered mischievous, 
in incapable hands. Nothing can be more absurd, unjust and 
destructive, than to intrust the management of the state, to 


those whom neither nature nor education has qualified for the 


task. It is to a bad purpose that government exists at all, if it 
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serve—not to enlighten and direct the governed, but to lead 
them astray. 

The members of congress should banish all varrow, local 
considerations, and make the collective welfare of the Union, 
—the dignity and support of the federal government,—the 
objects of their affections and labours. They, together with 
the other branches of the public administration, should strive 
unremittingly to cultivate throughout the country a national 
spirit and a quick sensibility to national honour;—to elevate 
the views and to familiarize the conceptions of their con- 
stituents to an enlarged, liberal, prospective plan of policy, 
the objects of which might be—the appropriation of a portion 
of the surplus wealth, now accumulated among us, to internal 
improvements, which always pay back with usury what is ex- 
pended upon them,—the creation of a suitable army and navy 
for the common defence,—the collection of an ample revenue 
from permanent sources,—the encouragement of learning and 
the arts by every form of liberal and munificent patronage,— 
the allotment of such a provision to the public servants, and 
particularly to the national representatives abroad, as would, 
by disintangling the former from meaner cares, secure the ex- 
clusive devotion of their powers to the public weal; and ena- 
ble the latter to maintain an appearance correspondent to the 
dignity of their official character. It is by these means alone, 
—by clothing the image of the government with “ bright 
forms of excellence,’—by multiplying on all sides manifest, 
sensible proofs of its utility,—by rendering it both lovely and 
and venerable,—that the popular bias in favour of the state 
sovereignties may be advantageously diverted,—that the con- 
stitution may be riveted in the public affections, and that a 
system of national manners may be formed, which combined 
with those affections, will shield it effectually from internal 
dangers. By imitating in the points we have enumetated, the 
magnanimous policy of the ancient republics, or even the self- 
ish wisdom of the monarchies of modern times, we shall reap 
an ample share of that glory which crowned the career and 
irradiates the memory of the former, while we shall strip the 
latter of every shadow of real advantage, in the comparison 
so often instituted, between the respective operation of the 
two forms of polity. 

The establishment of the federal system, must be viewed 
by every lover of the country, as a subject of congratulation, 


even should its dissolution be near at hand;—a catastrophe of 


all others to be most earnestly deprecated, and which, if 
we possessed the power, we would render it penal to suggest, 
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or recommend under any circumstances whatever. Without 
dwelling on the more obvious benefits which have already 
flowed from the union, or the admirable harmony which has 
been preserved between the states,—the wonderful increase 
and development of the national resources,—the spirit of en- 
terprise, the love of freedom, the animated and prosperous in- 
dustry exhibited on all sides,—it will be sufficient for our rea- 
ders in order to become sensible of the importance of the 
obligations which we shall always owe to the federal gov- 
ernment, whatever may be its fate, merely to picture to them- 
selves the situation, into which we should have been thrown 
by the influence of the French revolution, had not the states 
been united under one head at the occurrence of that event. 
No man who recollects the ferment which was actually excited 
among us, and how narrowly we escaped from experiencing 
the severest violence of an explosion that made the whole 
earth quiver in its remotest extremities, can hesitate to be- 
lieve but that these states, in the hypothesis above mentioned, 
would have been convulsed to the centre. The spirit of ja- 
cobinism unopposed by a federal authority, would have in- 
volved them in the worst horrors of anarchy, and in all the 
complicated evils of domestic and external war. 

When we commenced this examination of the Federalist, it 
was, as we have stated in our last number, our intention to 
discuss somewhat at large, the principles upon which the con- 
stitution should be administered, and to speak in detail, of the 

litical evils under which this country labours, notwithstand- 
ing the theoretical excellence of its government. But the ex- 
ecution of this part of our plan must be reserved for another 
occasion, in consequence of the inordinate length to which we 
have already protracted this article. We owe an apology to 
our readers for having exposed their patience to so severe a 
trial, and know of no better amends which we can make, than 
by coming to an immediate conclusion. A disquisition of this 
nature cannot be more appropriately terminated, than in the 
language which Bolingbroke uses with respect to the British 
constitution, and which may be well applied to our own. 

“‘ We have been all of us, those of every side, and of every 
denomination, accustomed too long to value ourselves on our 
zeal for this, or that party, or for this, or that administration. 
It is high time we should all learn, if that be still possible, to va- 
lue ourselves in the first place on our zeal for the constitution; 
to make all administrations, and much more all parties, bow to 
that, and to suffer that to bow tonone. But how shall this con- 
stitution be known, unless we make it the subject of careful in- 
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quiry, and of frequent and sober reflection? Or unknown, how 


- shall it become what it ought to be, the object of our admira- 


tion, our love, and our zeal? Many of those, who reap the 
greatest advantages from it, pass it by unregarded, with equal 
folly and ingratitude. Many take a transient, inattentive view 
of it. Many again consider it in part only, or behold it ina 
narrow, pedantic light. Instead of this, we should view it of- 
ten. We should pierce through the form to the soul of it. We 
should contemplate the noble object in all its parts, and in the 
whole; and render it as familiar to our intellectual, as the most 
common sensible objects are to our corporeal sight.” 
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No member of our community sincerely attached to the 
public weal, can peruse or contemplate the volume which we 
iF here announce, without lively emotions of pleasure. It affords 
i satisfactory proof that material advances have been made, 

both in the theory and practice, of the most important of all 

| the branches of national industry, and opens an exhilarating 
HY prospect of future and still more valuable improvements in the 
| 


| Memoirs of the Philadelphia Society for promoting Agri- 
culture. Containing communications on various sub- 
jects in Husbandry and Rural Affairs. Vol. Il. 8vo. 
| Philadelphia, 1811. 


same department. The memoirs of an American agricultural 
society present themselves under various points of view, all 
of which are calculated to engage in a particular manner 
our attention and our zeal. They are of preeminent interest 
in their relation to agriculture in general, and to the se- 
veral important questions connected with this the leading ‘ 
: object of public economy, and the basis of the public prospe- : 
I rity. The mutual influence of an‘agricultural population and a 
) republican constitution,—the policy by which our government 
a | should be guided, and the spirit which it should foster, with 
We respect to the pursuits of husbandry,—the nature of the en- 
couragements to be extended to them,—the utility and the 
proper organization of agricultural societies,—all regularly 
admit of development in the first notice taken of a work like 
the present, by writers of our cast, whose object it is to leave 
nothing untouched, the elucidation of which can be productive 
of national benefit. The intrinsic value of these memoirs, as a 
q source of useful information comprised within a narrow com- 
- pass, and rendered accessible to every class of readers, is also 
a a point of much interest, and upon which it would be both : 
5 opportune and advantageous to dwell on this occasion. We are, G 
however, at present, so far straitened with regard to time and 
limits, as to be unable to do justice to these important topics, 
and therefore, deem it advisable to reserve for a future num- 
ber the ample investigation to which they are intitled.—In the 
mean time we shall be content to lay before our readers a 
brief summary or analysis of the principal Memoirs contained 
‘f in this volume, with the view of making them more generally 
- known, and of rendering our own work subservient, as far 
as the case will allow, to the useful purposes which that of the 
Agricultural Society is so efficaciously calculated to promote. 
Prefixed to the volume is the law of the state incorporating 
the society. This enables them to hold property real and per- 
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sonal, and to invest it in some permanent and useful objects. 
The deposits, whatever they may be, will be placed in safe 
and responsible hands. In examining the list of members, it 
will be found that there are no citizens of our state more 
respectable on the score of property, talents, and reputation 
than are those of whom this society consists. But we are 
sorry to perceive, in a preliminary address to the citizens of 
all occupations, agricultural and others, that the funds of the 
society are lamentably deficient. The objects are mentioned 
in this address, and its incapacity, from want of pecuniary 
means, to accomplish them. It is earnestly wished that this 
ground of solicitude may not long continue, in a city and 
country so amply competent to remove it. . 

In a law of the society, published with the address, it ap- 
pears, that members are distinguished into Resident, Honorary 
and Contributing. The two former may attend and assist at the 
mectings of the society. All contributions will be regularly 
registered, announced, and accounted for. The sums required 
are moderate; and such as those in circumstances very genera! 
in this wealthy and prosperous city and country can, without 
the least inconvenience, bestow. Some of the objects the 
society contemplate are enumerated, and are highly worthy of 
those who propose them. The execution of such plans will pro- 
mote the solid interests of our country; and reflect honour on 
those who assist in their accomplishment— They are as follows. 

1. The receiving and promulgating agricultural information, 
theoretical and practical; preferring always the latter. 

2. Premiums to stimulate and encourage emulation. 

3. The establishment of a manufactory of agricultural in- 
struments and utensils of every species, connected with every 
branch of husbandry and rural economy; and a ware-room for 


receiving and vending them, as well as for other purposes sub- 


sidiary to the views of the society. 

4. A pattern farm, on which every experiment in husbandry 
may be made; and approved practice introduced. 

5. A veterinary institution, for investigations into the dis- 
eases of domestic animals composing the stock on farms, and 
to promulgate the knowledge of both diseases and remedies. 

6. To promote the formation of similar societies through 
the state: and (if required) to cooperate’with them in forward- 
ing the common objects. ; 

There is a table of contents and a copious index. 

We shall now proceed to give a synopsis of the Memoirs, 
without, however, adhering in all cases to the order in which 
they are distributed. 
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I. Some Hints concerning Lime, occasioned by reading Dar- 
wins Phytologia. By Fohn Lang. 


The first paper in the memoirs is on the subject of Lime. 
There have been various opinions, among both practical and 
theoretical men, respecting this substance. That it is highly 
useful in agricultre, when properly composed and applied, 
there can be no doubt. But its nature and qualities, the 
best quantity and mode of application to the soil, have been 
subjects of inquiry not decidedly adjusted. English writers— 
Darwin, Tennant, Henry, and others,—distinguish between 
calcareous and magnesian lime. They hold, that the former 
is salutary, and the latter destructive, to vegetation. 

Mr. Lang differs in opinion with these writers. It appears, 
by the facts he asserts, that magnesian lime is so far from be- 
ing injurious, that it is preferable, on every account, to the 
calcareous, or mi/d lime; both for agricultural purposes and 
mortar. The latter opinion is allowed by the English writers 
to be correct as to cement; but they condemn the caustic or 


_magnesian lime, as being hostile to vegetation. Mr. Lang com- 


bats that opinion in this and a subsequent paper. It will appear 
by the analysis of limestone which has been commonly burnt 
into lime, and used for a length of time on land here with 
great success, that it contains as much magnesia as that con- 
demned by the English writers. Of course it would seem, 
that those writers are mistaken on this point; and that the use 
of the magnesian lime, in England, has been unnecessarily inter- 
mitted, because it has done harm by its having been applied in 
too great quantities. This subjectis very important; and well de- 
serves the attention of those interested in a perfect knowledge 
of the properties and uses of an article in such extensive 
demand for a great variety of purposes, both in agriculture, 
the arts and manufactures. Every assistance should be afford- 
ed by those versed in chemical and practical investigations, 
that no doubts should remain as to the component parts and 
properties of a substance so essentially required in many of the 
most momentous concerns, in which our subsistence, conveni- 
ences and comforts are involved. 


II. Harrowing Wheat in the Spring. By Fohn Lang. 


This communication is also by Mr. Lang, and seems to be 
highly worthy of the farmer’s attention. It appears that the 
practice of harrowing fields of winter grain, at the time, and 
in the manner directed, is very beneficial. It releases the plant 
from the pressure of the hard crust or cake formed on the sur- 
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face of the soil; and sets it free to vegetate unrestrained and 
profitably. It also admits air and moisture; and exposes to 
destruction the insects and vermin sheltered, under the crust or 
cake, for the purpose of feeding on the tender radicles of the 
plent; and thereby preventing its growth and farther progress 
to perfection. Farmers not accustomed to this operation are 
timid and doubting. But those who practise it judiciously, 
speak highly in its praise. 


III. On Peach Trees. By William Philips. 


Mr. Philips gives an account of a bold and, for this district 
of our country, extensive experiment he is making with this 
valuable, but very precarious, fruit tree. The remedy he pro- 
poses for the diseases which assail and ruin the trees, is digging 
around them, and strewing /ime on the surface. He gives a 
very flattering relation of his success. We ardently wish he 
may not be disappointed. Although in the southern states, on 
the sea-board, and on the borders of our western waters, peach 
trees flourish with little care or culture, yet their existence, 
in our inland country, seems to be passing away most de- 
plorably. There appears to be little hope of recovery, when 
once a tree of this species becomes sickly. Planting annually 
a few trees, to succeed on the demise of their short lived pre- 
decessors, seems to us the surest means of obtaining this 
exquisitely fine fruit, in any tolerable plenty. Nursing of dis- 
eased peach trees is generally as vain as attending the sick, in 
an hospital of incurables. It may prolong a wretched existence, 
but is never rewarded by ultimate success. 


IV. On Onions. By W. Philips. 
V. we By Fohn Lang. 


Both writers of these papers agree in opinion, that onions 
can be raised to perfection, most profitably, in one season. 
Whereas it is the practice, in this part of our country, to 
occupy two seasons in their growth. In the eastern states, and 
in Europe, the practice recommended by Mr. Philips and Mr. 
Lang, prevails. We call the attention of the cultivators of this 
article to the perusal of the papers, in which they will find 
profitable instruction. 


VI. On Live Hedges. By Abnego Robinson, of Newhampshire. 


Mr. Robinson’s mode of hedging is the mound and ditch. 
He plants limbs and shoots of the poplar, [whether or not he 


means the Lombardy poplar is not explained} which he prefers 
Vou. IT. 
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to any other tree or shrub for this purpose. Our objection 
would be, its liability to be eaten by sheep and cattle. There are 
many native plants, shrubs and trees, recommended for hedg- 
ing; and it behoves our farmers to be sedulous in selecting 
the best. Fencing has become an article of great expense; and 
the timber of our forests is constantly destroyed, without care 
or precaution. Provision for future wants is little thought of. 
Posterity will deeply regret this culpable inattention to their 
wants. Many doubt whether Mr. Robinson’s mode is equal to 
that of plain hedging, either for security or economy. The 
droughts of summer and the frosts of winter are highly in- 
jurious to plants set in mounds. These mounds are often 
mouidered and destroyed, by frequent frosts and thaws.* 


VIII. Col. Pickering on Hedges. 


We take this communication and the one following a little 
out of place in the volume, as they are written on the same 
subject with that of the preceding article. In publications by a 
society, the papers must, of necessity, be placed according to 
their dates, and orderly arrangement cannot be expected. 
They contain materials of facts'and theories, for those who 
will hereafter form from them regular treatises; whereof they 
can, in the first instance, only furnish the ground work, as 
it may, from time to time, be collected and promulgated. 

Col. Pickering makes some useful remarks on hedges in 
general: he particularly mentions the thorn, and the mode 
of raising it from the hawes. He recommends the white pine; 


* In Ireland, they plant the thorn in a mound slightly faced with stone; 
and the earth from the ditch is thrown inward; so as to form a strong em- 
bankment and defence, immediately, against horses, hogs, or cattle. Any 
rough stones, or flat ones placed edgewise, will answer. After the first 
course is laid, they throw the top spit, or vegetable mould; and the richer 
this is, itis the better for the young plants, which require good earth in their 
early state. They then plant the sets-of quick (which must have roots) so 
as that they grow through the first joint, and over the first course of 
stones, and form, outside the stone-facing, a beautiful hedge. They leave a 
sufficient space, between the wall and the edge of the ditch, to guard against 
mouldering, or undermining the wall by frosts; which, after three years, 
cannot affect, so as to injure, either the mound or ditch; as the roots mat, 
and preserve the earth from crumbling. This mode is now practised by 
William Neill, tobacconist, from the county of Antrim in Ireland, now resi- 
dent on the Philadelphia and Lancaster Turnpike road, at the sixteen mile 
stone. He speaks confidently of his success; and says it costs less than post 
and rail fences in the first instance, though he hales the stone a mile. He 
also says that he has been accustomed to this mode, and long acquainted 
with hedges; and that browsing, by sheep or cattle, is, alter some years 
growth, serviceable to hedges. His young hedges, visible to all travellers 
on that road, exhibit proofs of his capacity in this mode of hedging; and at 
the same time furnish instructions in every stage of the process. The wall 
is about three and and an half feet high. 
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and alleges that the European, as well as the American /arch, 
are admirably adapted for hedges. The Aem/ock he also notices. 
He says that sheep and cattle will browse on it; but not more 
than on thorn, or other hedge plants and trees. 


XI. Relative to Hedges. By Paul Cooper. 


Mr. Cooper makes some objections to the apple tree and 
walnut being used for hedges. He approves of the sour gum 
in low land. He speaks unfavourably of the cedar, as being 
liable to injury by horned cattle; he approves of the white 
mulberry and the plum tree, the willow and the Georgia poplar, 
in certain situations. He objects to some species of the thorn; 
and recommends, with most decided approbation, the Vzbur- 
num Prunifolium, or black haw. It is well to pay attention to 
every plant, or tree, recommended for inclosures. Experience 
and careful observation will fix on the best. Some will thrive 
in situations to which others are by no means adapted. All are 
subject to injuries from cattle, unless protected when young. 


VII. On Diseases of Swine. By F. P. De Grouchy. 


Mr. D. G. gives some very beneficial information, respecting 
swine and their diseases. He has the opportunity, afforded by 
his keeping a large stock of these animals, of making profitable 
observations; and appears amply capable of communicating 
them. 


IX. On Hoven Cattle. By Fohn Steele. 


Mr. Steele is groundlessly apprehensive of danger from the 
well known, and now commonly practised, mode of stabbing 
hoven cattle in the left flank, between the hind rib and 
the hip bone. In the selections, there is a cut of the trocar 
and canula for stabbing hoven cattle, invented by Mr. W. 
Wallis Mason, of England, who obtained from the Society of 
Arts, of that kingdom, a premium of fifty guineas for his 
invention and method of applying it. 


X. The observations of the president of the Philadelphia 
Society, on Mr. Steele’s communication, fully refute the ob- 
jections; and prove the utility and inevitable necessity of the 
practice. 


XII. On Corn. By Foseph Lyman. 


_ Mr. Lyman notices a publication he made in 1796; which 
is reprinted in the appendix to the volume. His field was 
highly manured with dung, and at first cultivated for tobacco. 
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He gives his various modes of planting Indian corn and other 
products, on a small but profitable scale. : 

His paper in the appendix shows his different modes of 
planting, after the field, which had been in grass, was manured 
with common barn-yard manure. It had produced, the year 


_ preceding, a crop of potatoes without manure. ‘ One third 


‘* was planted in hills, two feet distant each way, three grains 
‘in a hill. One third was planted at the common distance of 


“three and an half feet between the hills; three grains in 


‘“¢ a hill. Leeched ashes were applied to all the hills. The other 
‘¢ third was planted as farmers usually plant, three and a half 
** feet between the hills, and six feet between the rows. The 
‘* two parts planted thick were suckered; the latter part left to 
‘‘ nature, without suckering.” He left only two stalks in a hill. 
His first mode produced one hundred and five bushels to the 
acre; his second ninety-eight bushels; the last mentioned eighty- 
five and one third per acre. His opinion is favourable to close 
planting and suckering corn. The average of his field was nine- 
ty-six bushels and one peck per acre. He prefers wood ashes to 
Sypsum in every kind of soil. The latter opinion is not gene- 
rally believed in. The ashes sometimes succeed surprisingly: 

but in dry seasons they often fail; and, if plentifully applied, 

burn and ruin the crops, when long continued droughts occur. 


XIII. On Gypsum. By Fohn Taylor. 
XIV. Observations on Col. Taylor’s letter. By R. Peters. 
XV. On Gypsum. By Fohn Taylor. 


The letters which compose these articles contain various and 
valuable information, not only on the subject of gypsum, but 
on the general principles of husbandry. Mr. Taylor farms on 
the large scale common in Virginia. Mr. Peters on the smaller 
scope, practised by farmers of the middle states. The former is 
intelligent, observant, and, no doubt, greatly successful in his 
habits of cultivation. His plans and their results are of no ordi- 
nary extent, and the remarks and facts, which are the subjects 
of these letters, are well worthy of perusal and attention. Mr. 
Taylor’s plan of alternate cropping with Indian corn and bird- 
foot clover, the latter intended to restore to the earth, by its own 
produce, the fertility an exhausting crop had drawn from it, is 
anew experiment. It is only in its infancy; but if it can be ma- 
tured to its expected point, the end it may accomplish will be 
most extensively profitable. The practice of renovating the soil 
by accumulations of vegetable matter produced on its own sur- 
face, in a greater length of time than that allowed by Mr. 
Taylor, is advantageously pursued, as we have been informed 
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by sundry farmers; particularly in Maryland and Virginia. 
The hoof and the tooth are excluded for two or three years, 
and crops of clover are plaistered, and suffered to rot down, and 
renew their growths spontaneously. Much benefit is said to 
accrue from this practice; and all loss of time, and other priva- 
tions, are said to be amply repaid. In countries wherein artifi- 
cial manures are scarce, this discovery must be of primary 
importance. How far it is practised, and to what extent it has 
succeeded, we are not correctly informed. 


XVI. On Fruit and Fruit Trees. By Samuel Preston. 
XVII. On Apple Trees and Grafting. By the same. 


These communications, from an experienced orchardist, are 
well worthy of attention. They were made in consequence of 
queries propounded by the society on the subject of fruit 
trees and fruit. Mr. Preston appears to be the only corres- 
pondent who has attended to them. He has set a laudable ex- 
ample, which it is much to be wished may be extensively 
followed. 

Mr. Preston, in planting, does not regard the season,— 
whether fall or spring;—but finds that any time of the year, 
when the trees are destitute of leaves, will answer equally 
well. His mode of ingrafting on grown trees, and with grafts 
taken from the trees even zn Fune, when the leaves were out, is 
uncommon; but has been successfully practised. There is a va- 
riety of information worthy of notice, as to the profitable treat- 
ment of apple trees, their diseases, and the soils and inclosures 
most proper for orchards. His history of old apple trees found 
in Pennsylvania, by the first settlers, and supposed to be more an- 
cignt than the period of the arrival of Europeans in this country, 
is curious. But whether the conclusion he draws, that the ap- 
ple is a native of our country, be correct or not, we do not un- 
dertake to determine. We entertain strong doubts of the in- 
ference; though the facts he produces are interesting. The crab 
or wilding, seems alone to be a native; but the cultivated ap- 
ple is said to be derived from it. 


XVIII. On Virginian Husbandry. By Fohn Tayloe. 


The letter from col. Tay/oe, who is a very worthy and weal- 
thy proprietor of extensive farms in Virginia, cultivated by 
slaves, gives an account of the husbandry and rural economy, 
practised by him; and from it may be collected a tolerably ac- 
curate knowledge of the agriculture of that state. His, we are 
informed, is among the best. For opinions concerning it, we 
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refer to the remarks made thereon, which follow the letter. 
These remarks seem, in our view of the subject, to be well 


founded. 


XX. On Leeched Ashes, as a Manure. By Thomas Newbold. 


_ This manure is well spoken of, for clover and Indian corn, 
on a gravelly loam. The quantity applied per acre, is 150 
bushels. Mr. Newbold asserts, that gypsum will not answer for 
grass, on ashed land. But, in a note, it is shown, that he is mis- 
taken. It will also appear, in the president’s publication added 
to the volume, that nothing agrees better with ashed land, than 


the plaister. 


XXI. On Bees. By S. H. Smith, of Washington. 


This account of the mode of taking honey, without destroy- 
ing the bees, is founded on an experiment, pursuant to direc- 
tions given in the Encyclopedia; but some mistakes in those 
directions are rectified. It contains some curious matter on 
this subject; which will, no doubt, be entertaining to thos: who 
take pleasure in such investigations. [t appears that the com- 
munication was written with an extract from the poke, or 
phytolacca, which is said to be “a beautiful red, and promises 
to be permanent.” 


XXII. Plan for establishing a Manufactory of Agriculturai 
Instruments, and a Warehouse and Repository, for receiving 
and vending them. By Richard Peters. 


Great benefits would accrue from such an establishment, in 
the hands of an enterprising individual; who would for his 
own emolument, under the patronage of the society, carry it 
into full effect. It is to be wished that the plan may be exe- 
cuted. The advantages to be derived from it are invitingly. 
and we believe, correctly, set forth. 


XXIIL. XXIV. Extirpation of Wild Garlick. By Algernon Re- 


beris. | 
Observations thereon; by Richard Peters. 


This pestiferous plant is so widely spread through our coun- 
try, that every endeavour to destroy it, should be attentively 
regarded. The writers of the articles enumerated, have given 
the results of their long experience. Fall and winter, and ear- 
ly spring, ploughing, with rotations of clean and well attended 
crops, scem to vanquish this enemy, to our comforts, for a 
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length of time, at least. Every practical farmer should con- 
tribute his experience in a subject so interesting: that some 
effectual means may be found to correct or remove this dis- 
gusting intruder. The culture of the field pea, is recom- 
mended as one of the course of crops, auxiliary to the extir- 
pation of this pernicious weed. And we recommend a careful 
perusal of these communications to our agricultural fellow citi- 
zens, whose fields are infested with this nauseous plant. 


XXVI. Is a communication by Paul Busti, on the forego- 
ing subject. Mr. Busti has laudably contributed to the stock 
of information, required from every farmer, who wishes to 
promote the interests of agriculture. His instance is a solitary 
one; but shows a disposition to be useful. 


XXVII. On Moles. By Dr. Barton. 


Professor Barton finds some good qualities in these subter- 
ranean miners and pests. His justly celebrated character, as a 
naturalist, gives value to any thing he chooses to discuss, on 
subjects of natural history. But it is to be lamented, that his 
powers and inclination had not suggested to him a subject 
more important. He could have added much to the stores 
which the patriotic society, whereof he is a member, is en- 
deavouring to collect. It is to be desired, that on some future 
occasion, he will employ his pen upon a topic more generally 
instructive. He proposes, however, some inquiries relative to 
this animal, which may turn it to the best account. 


XXVIII. Foreign Grain sent for Seed. Anew Plough, and Ex- 
periments thereon, at Draveil, the seat of Daniel Parker, esq. 
near Paris. By Fohn Armstrong. A plate of the plough is 
given. 


General Armstrong, when minister at Paris, has set a praise- 
worthy example, by transmitting sundry species of grain; high- 
ly worthy of notice and experiment. The plough (of which 
there is a plate) is one said to be among the best in France; 
with two shares. But we perceive that there are ploughs in 
our own country with one share, on a simple construction, 
which will do as much work in the same time, and with the 
same number of horses—to wit, three. 


XXIX. Eulogium on William West. By Fames Mease, M. D. 


We have been much gratified by the perusal of this tribute 
to the memory of a worthy farmer and rural economist:—the 
late brother of the celebrated painter, who does so much cre- 
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dit to American genius, by the brilliant productions of his 
pencil. The-subject of this eulogium was singularly eminent 
as afarmer. His success flowed from his striking out new, 
and, before his time, unknown modes of ameliorating worn 
and neglected land. Dr. Mease has appropriately combined 
much agricultural information, with this biographical sketch 
of the character and good qualities of Mr. West. We deem 
this paper highly useful; not only as it holds up to view, the 
character of one, exemplary in his private virtues, but also as 
it proves him to have been in his practice as a farmer, a pat- 
tern for general imitation. 


XXX. XXXI. On Mildew. By Timothy Pickering. 


There are in this paper some sensible remarks on a subject 
well known in its destructive effects, but never satisfactorily 
accounted for. The causes and cure, or preventives, have em- 
ployed the pens of some able, and many plausible, theorists. 
But, with much deference, we think, that the cause of this 
mischievous malady has never been more rationally assigned 
by any writer, than by one whose essay on this subject is com- 
municated by col. Pickering; and subscribed “ A New Enc- 
ranp May.” The perusal of it, will, ‘we think, verify our as- 
sertion. 

In a note, signed R. Peters, we perceive, that hot and fresh 
dung is said to favour and produce liability to blight, smut 
and mildew, by over stimulating the plant, and by affording 
a nidus or shelter for insects or vermin. Mr. Peters differs 
from Mr. Arthur Young’s opinion of the superior benefits to 
be derived from the use of long and fresh dung. He avers, 
that on light lands it is mischievous, (in this country) accord- 
ing to repeated trials made by himself. There are here advo- 
cates for this practice; with whom Mr. P., for the reasons he 


assigns, does not concur. 


XXXII. On Salt, as a Manure. By Richard Peters. 


An account is given of a pamphlet, published by George 
Redd of Virginia, relative to fertilizing poor and exhausted 
lands, by means of common or marine salt, applied in small 
quantities. Mr. Peters’s experience is not generally favourable 
to the application of this substance. He thinks, that if it suc- 
ceeds, it will so do in small quantities. Much has been said and 
written on this subject. But no decided result is yet produced. 
There is a valuable treatise ov this topic in the 10th vol. of the 
Bath and West of England Society Memoirs. Darwin and 
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many others are opposed to the use of salt on land. But there 
are others who speak very favourably of it. Dundonald re- 
commends sea water in preference. Farmers residing on or 
near our coasts use the hay of salt marshes, as manure for up- 
lands, to great advantage. 


XXXIII. On Tough Sod, Star of Bethlehem, and Blue Bottle. 
By Richard Peters. 


Mr. Peters details his mode of treating soddy ground, so as 
to convert the surface into manure; and destroy the pests which 
annoy it. Fall and winter ploughing and harrowing are recom- 
mended. But the sod must not be turned in the spring. 

He warns against the destructive ravages of the Ornithogal- 
lum umbellatum, which is widely spreading through our coun- 
try. It requires every effort to check its progress. It seems to 
be more difficult to eradicate, than is any plant we have known. 
Sterility and poverty are its certain effects. 


XXXIV. Some Observations on Fruit Trees. By Edward 
Garrigues. 


Mr. G. recommends shelter against cold and unwholesome 
winds; which injure orchards and plantations of fruit trees. 
Hedge rows and forest timber, affording screens to orchards, 
must not be cut down. He is in favour of pruning; and gives 
an account of a peach tree, accidentally stripped of all its 
limbs, which were replaced the succeeding season; having 
been thereafter far the best bearer of any in his orchard. Its 
duration was much longer, as to health and fruicfulness, than 
any other tree of that species. There is much difference of 
opinion as to pruning, or leaving to nature, this short-lived tree. 


XXXV. On Oat Pasture and Improvement of Soil. By William 
Young, of Delaware. 


This appears to be among the most important and instruc- 
tive papers in the volume. It is written with perspicuity and 
intelligence. Mr. Y’s. mode of ameliorating a steril clay, 
long either neglected or under bad culture, filled with every 
pest and impediment to improvement, is an instance of the 
sure and beneficial results of perseverance in a plan founded 
in principle and sound judgment. We do not recollect to have 
met with a similar endeavour; yet it seems strange that it 
should not have often occurred. A partial use of the means 
he has successfully applied, is not uncommon. The perfection 
to which he has brought his unpromising soil, is really sur- 
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prising. He ploughs in the fall, and spreads all such artificial 


manures as can be collected on his own farm. Weeds, briers, 
and every vegetable product, otherwise worthless, are converted 
into auxiliaries to his ultimate object. Except lime, nothing is 
bought. All applications of manure or compost, and all culture, 
are calculated to prevent adhesion in the clay; and render it 
light and porous. But the great, and, to the extent, he carries 
it, novel improvement, is “ ploughing and sowing for the 
purpose of producing pasture, and accumulation of vegetable 
soil.” Repeated successions of oats, never permitted to perfect 
the seed, but constantly pastured, are his primary and suc- 
cessful dependence. It appears that ‘¢ the Samples of Soils,” 
[sent by Mr. Young to the society] exhibited the most mark- 
ed difference. ‘‘ The progress from absolute sterility, to rich 
mould, might be traced by the color in the several parcels.” 
Nothing can be more encouraging than his success. All who 
possess such inhospitable soils, should thank him for his in- 


formation. 


XXXVI. On soiling Cattle: mixed Cultiva- 
tion of Corn and Potatoes. 
LVI. On soiling Cattle and Green food jor 
Cattle. 
LVIII. Profit of soiling Cattle. 
LXI. Farther remarks on mixed crops of 
Corn and Potatoes. 


By Fohn Lorain. 


We cannot, conformably to our wish to do justice to these 
communications, give a detailed account of them. We must 
therefore, refer our readers to the volume. Some of Mr. L’s. 
results appear valuable; and his industry and desire to instruct 
are very meritorious. But his facts are so much blended with 
theory and conjecture, that it is not easy to separate them. 
We do not profess to have had sufficient experience in such 
pursuits. Whether the plan will answer ona large scale, or 
must be confined to small farmers, is yet problematical; and re- 
quires more practical proof than we have heretofore possessed. 


XXVIII. The Efficacy of Sulphur on Vegetation. By Richard 


Peters. 


Chiefly consists of a translation of a memoir from the French 
of a Mons. Berard; who alleges that the sulphur alone is pro- 
motive of vegetation. There are also remarks on the Plaister 
of Paris, and its mode of operation; confirmatory of the theo 
and practice long known in our country. Although the theory 
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is yet merely conjectural, the facts are similar in all countries 
wherein this substance is used. In England there are, how- 
ever, great differences of opinion, among their theorists, as 
well as practical agriculturists, on this subject. 


XXXVIII. Tunis, Broadtailed Moun- 
tain Sheep. 

XXXIX. On Tunis Mountain Sheep 
Wool. | 

XL. Breeding In and In. 

XLI. On Sheep-killing Dogs—Dogs ad- | 
dicted to Killing Sheep. > By Richard Peters. 

XLII. Explanation of the Plate. 

XLII. Extract from the Essay (Mr. 
Livingston's) qn Sheep, their Varie- 
ties, 

XLIV. Proofs of the Originality and 
high Estimation of Broadtailed Sheep. 


All these numbers are, in a greater or less degree, connected. 
Mr. Peters has taken unwearied pains, and not fruitlessly, in 
establishing the character and usefulness of a species of sheep, 
not known before he, disinterestedly, and with various success, 
promulgated their excellent qualities, and spread, through dif- 
ferent parts of our country, this valuable race. He has refuted 
objections to, and vindicated the character of the genus of sheep, 
of which the Tunis breed are a variety, and, without depre- 
ciating other valuable kinds, has proved the great advantages 
to be derived from an extensive propagation of this singularly 
estimable breed. While the Merino wool is unrivalled, and, for 
the manufacturer, invaluable, it appears to us, that the Tunis 
breed is, without doubt, the Farmer’s Sueep. Their mutton 
is preferable to that of all others, and their wool, both in quan- 
tity and quality, inferior to none but that of the Merino fleece. 
Their healthfulness, tendency to fat with less food, their lon- 
gevity and hardiness, and their singular freedom from the dis- 
eases incident to other sheep, must recommend them to the 
peculiar attention of all farmers, who intermix the breeding of 
sheep with their systems of rural economy. 

This race is not known in England. But its advantages 
were at once perceived by the intelligent and public spirited 
Dr. Parry of Bath, in that kingdom, who has written an essay 
on the Merino breed of sheep, which will ever do credit to his 
character; both as a writer and a patriot. He prefers his cross 
with the Ryland, to the pure and unmixed Merino. We have 
before us an original letter of Dr. Parry’s, to his friend Robert 
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Barclay, Esq. in England, (with whom Mr. Peters had been 
in correspondence on various agricultural subjects) from which 
we had intended to extract only those parts which relate to 
broadtailed sheep. But, as every thing from Dr. Parry is pecu- 
liarly valuable and interesting, we shall be excused for copying 
the whole. 


(copy.) 
DEAR SIR, 


_“T HAVE received very great pleasure and information from 
the valuable communications of Mr. Peters, which are written 
in the true spirit of free and liberal inquiry. He has, however, 
a little misapprehended me as to the superior value of Merino 
mutton in our market. If I remember rightly, I spoke of J/e- 
rino-Ryland, which is infinitely superior to that of the pure 
race; and I meant merely to show, that this species, in common 
with that of the other smaller breeds, sold for a penny a pound 
more than larger mutton. 

‘“‘ I beg that you would do me the favour to present one copy 
of my communication to the board of agriculture, to Mr. Pe- 
ters, and“another to my old friend Dr. Mease. Since that 
period, (1806) as you well know, I have greatly improved the 
carcass of my sheep; I have not the least doubt that I shall be 
able, if it please God to spare my life for seven years, to make 
it equal to that of the best Ryland or South Down; with fleeces 
as fine as those of the pure breed. Of this latter point, I give 
those gentlemen (for you require it not) full evidence, by the 
specimens of wool* which I have cent you,and which were taken 
from the shoulder and rump of sheep, which have been bred in 
and in from my Merino-Ryland flock, without any cross of the 
pure Merino for five generations. These specimens are, how- 
ever, a very disadvantageous sample of the wool of my flock; 
for they were taken only a few days ago, at a season when the 
wool has not acquired, at its point next the skin, the ultimate 
degree of firmness. You well know, and my experiments have, 
I think, proved, that each filament is a cone, with the apex next 
the skin; and itis well known that the very last growth, till the 
moment of shearing, at the beginning of summer, is finer than 
any which precedes. With all this disadvantage, I am not, 
however, ashamed to exhibit these specimens as a sufficient 
proof of my principle of non-deterioration. — 

“I have read, with great interest, Mr. Peters’s pamphlet 


* These specimens were transmitted: and fully warrant Dr. Parry’s 
assertion. | 
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onthe Tunisian broadtailed sheep,* and I should be much 
gratified by obtaining a ram and two of the ewes, such as 
Mr. Peters would himself recommend for good qualities. Iam 
persuaded from a sort of partial experience, that they would 
greatly take among the farmers of this country. I had once 
an inferior sort of broadtailed sheep from the Cape of Good 
Hope. 1 crossed with him some of our Ryland sheep; and I 
well recollect that our farmers were mightily pleased with the 
qualities of the rump, as indicating early fattening; and that a 
butcher offered me a guinea for a ram lamb of this cross (for 
slaughtering) when those of the Dorset, &c., at the same age, 
did not fetch above twelve or fourteen shillings.” 
I am, dear sir, 
very respectfully yours, 


C. H. PARRY. 
Bath, Circus, Feb. 10, 1811. 


XLV. XLVI. XLVII. Heads of Richard Peters’s Lease of a 


Farm on Shares. 


The publication of this lease will be useful to those who wish 
to let farms on similar agreements. Whether it be or not a more 
desirable plan than that of a money rent, Mr. Peters does not 
seem himself satisfied. Both plans depend much on the indus- 
try, integrity, and intelligence of the tenant, as well as on the 
contracts made with him. Such leases, as the one here pub- 
lished, are beneficial to tenants; because the landlord shares 
their misfortunes; and he ought to be remunerated with gains 
commensurate to his risks. The tenantry of this country, in 
general, are not among the most eligible class of farmers. The 


acquisition of property is so easy, that almost every sober and . 


industrious husbandman can procure land in fee simple. But 
all proprietors of the soil they cultivate, do not, in their prac- 
tice, exhibit proofs of the land being their own. They would, 
if this consciousness were constantly felt, unceasingly improve 
and cultivate their property in the best style of husbandry; for 
their own comfort and enjoyment, as well as for the benefit and 
advancement of their families. 


XLVIII. On Liming Land. By Richard Peters. 


Mr. Peters has, in a plain and intelligible manner, given his 
practical experience on this subject. Although the practice of 
liming land is known to most farmers, who have the opportu- 
nity of using this substance, yet there are some things herein 


* This pamphlet was a collection of the before mentioned communications 
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mentioned well worthy thezr attention. To those who are no- 
vices in this practice, this paper will be highly beneficial. Mr. 
Peters mentions a number of facts confirmatory of Mr. Lang’s 
idea, relative to caustic or magnesian lime. 


XLIX. Disease called the Decay of the Root in Southern or 
Sedge Wheat. By Z. Hollingsworth. 


Observations; by Richard Peters. 


This disease seems clearly to arise from the ravages of in- 
sects, bred in places from whence uncomposted manure is 
taken. Mr. Peters appears to have suggested remedies, or 
preventives, which demand consideration and fair experi- 
ment. 


LL. Deterioration of Grain. By Richara Peters. 


Mr. Peters’s experience on this subject is not in unison with 
that of Mr. Joseph Cooper of New Jersey; whose account of 
his long and successful practice in continuing seed from his 
own crops, without deterioration, will be seen in the appendix 
to the first volume of the memoirs. Mr, Peters speaks respect- 
fully of Mr. Cooper, and laments he‘cannot obtain similar re- 
sults from his frequent efforts. Mr. P’s. opinion agrees with 
that of most other farmers, on this desideratum in husbandry. 
See his paper on this topic in the first volume; wherein he 
urges the necessity of changing both crops and seed. 


LI. Advantages of Agricultural Tours. On Gleditsia Triacan- 
thos, or Honey Locust, Hedges. By William Rawle. 


Mr. Rawle is one of the most eminent lawyers of the Ame- 
rican bar, and of a character highly accomplished in every re- 
spect. He is, as we perceive by the list, a member of the 
society. Very particular honour redounds to gentlemen of his 
standing and influence in the community, when they subtract 
thus, a portion of their time, from lucrative professional pur- 
suits, for the purpose of investigating subjects of importance 
to the general interests of the country. The ideas of Mr. 
Rawle on the topics of this paper are well worthy of regard. 
Among the number, the following just remarks in relation to 
agricultural tours, deserve to be carried into effect without 
delay. 

° ‘Much useful knowledge might be collected, and many new 
and striking matters of fact, made public, if agricultural tours, 
so common in England, were sometimes made here, with a 
view to publication. An intelligent man who would first begin 
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with our own state, on the more important and éest, and per- 
haps also, (as a contrast) the worst cultivated part of it; who 
would visit the farmer at his homestead, closely examine his 
practice, hear his narratives and his reasonings, look into every 
thing, both in gross and in detail, and carefully note down, on 
the spot, without trusting to subsequent recollection, what was 
worthy of public communication, would confer (not an incalcu- 
lable) but a calculable benefit on the public. One section of 
the country would then learn the actual profit or loss of modes 
of husbandry pursued in another; perhaps possessing the same 
soil and climate, but deriving a greater or less advantage from 
them, in consequence of variations in their modes of husband- 
ry. It would discover its own errors, or increase its own im- 
provements, as the case might be, by comparison with others. 
—The publications of such tours, particularly under the sanc- 
tion of a respectable society, would widely and promptly dis- 
seminate this useful knowledge. Is it not surprising, that with 
the example so long before us, of a nation whose language we 
use almost exclusively, and whose literature is the chief reli- 
ance of our booksellers and printers, and from whom we im- 
port so regularly every publication that appears, and, among 
others, the various tours, not only through Great Britain and 
Ireland, but parts of the continent, that we should not ina sin- 

le instance, that I know of, have had a similar exertion made? 
Toe indeed some of those “ notices” of our agriculture, 
which a few hasty and prejudiced foreign travellers have in- 
serted in their works: men who have allowed too short a space 
of time, even for the secondary importance, in whjch this sub- 
ject presented itself to them: men, who have formed their 
theories before they began their travels; and, inclined before- 
hand to depreciate the progress of art in these new countries, 
are too blind to perceive, or too uncandid to confess, that art 
has already made a considerable progress among us; and with 
proper assistance, might perhaps (to speak modestly) in time 
equal the improvements of our elder brethren. 

‘“¢ Let me then venture to suggest, that as soon as a sufficient 
fund can be raised, and a suitable person found, an agricultu- 
ral tour should be set on foot under directions from the society; 
beginning in one of those counties, such as Lancaster or Berks, 
in which the operations of agriculture have hitherto been car- 
ried on with the most spirit and success. The particular ob- 
jects of inquiry to be given to him in charge by the society; 
without precluding him from collateral pursuits of the same 
nature, particularly mineral productions and statistical details, 
connected with the leading object.” | 
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LIL. On Liming Land. By Fohn Lang. 


LIII. Analysis of American Limestone. By Ffames Cutbush, 
Chemist and Apothecary. 


Mr. Lang pursues his ideas on the subject of lime; and 
adds his agricultural experience. Mr. Cutbush has assisted, with 
chemical analysis, to prove Mr. Lang’s opinion correct. We 
are informed that the president of the society is employed in 
procuring analyses of the limestone throughout our lime- 
stone countries; to the end that a perfect knowledge may be 
obtained on this highly important subject. 


LIV. Monsieur Thouin’s Letter, sent with a Box of Seeds. 


LV. Directions for the Purchaser of Focelin’s Patent Pruning 
Shears, with a Cut of the instrument. 


These articles seem to have been inserted with a view to 
evince the utility of such communications. The first illustrates 
an important branch, in the establishment of such societies as 
the one, to which Mr. Thouin has paid polite and useful atten- 
tion. Nothing can be more beneficial than the interchange of 
seeds and plants between countries, calculated by climate or 
other circumstances, to assist each other in this way. The de- 
ficiencies of the one are thus supplied by the other, and the 
general prosperity of both is promoted. The pruning shears 
are useful, for the purposes intended. The society in noticing 
even this small instrument, had, no doubt, in view, the en- 
couragement to be held out to those who invent, or improve 
on, more important implements, or machines, employed in 
husbandry, or rural affairs. Opportunities will be afforded, 
in the publications of the society, to diffuse a knowledge of 
such implements and machines, as well for individual, as 
general advantage. 


LIX. On a Wool Micrometer. By Richard Peters. 


_ Mr. Peters was the organ of conveyance to the society of a 

most useful invention by sir Joseph Banks; calculated, with 
great correctness, to ascertain the fineness of filaments of wool. 
Robert Barclay, esq. of England, presented the micrometer 
to the society, which is, at this time, a useful testimonial of 
his polite attention. There is a cut of the micrometer, and 
intelligible directions for using it. 
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LXII. On the Salivary Defluxions in Horses. By William 
Young, A. Perlee and W. Baldwin. 


These defluxions in horses and cattle, have of late years 
very much increased. The causes are very difficult to trace. 
No decisive opinion concerning either cause, preventive, or 
remedy has yet appeared. Every attempt to account for it is 
praiseworthy, and the one before us seems rational; but it may 
not be conclusive. It appears that there are causes assigned for 
this complaint other than such as are produced by the Euphor- 
bia-maculata or spotted spurge. But which opinion is correct, 
we cannot undertake to determine. The writers of these papers 
have set a laudable example; and we hope further investigations 
will finally decide the question. The discovery of the cause, 
will be a great advance to applying the remedy. Those who 
ascribe these defluxions to plaster, or clover, are, we have no 
doubt, mistaken. 


LXIV. Changes of Timber and Plants. Races of Animals extinct. 
By Richard Peters. 


Mr. Peters, with a view to call the attention of our farmers 
to the necessity of changing crops, accumulated in the first 
volume, a number of facts showing the tendency in nature, to 
change her products on the uncultivated surface of the earth. 
To prove his ideas of the necessity of changing locality as 


to animals, he also mentioned, in the first volume, that when. 


races of wild animals became extinct, or had removed, other 
animals of a different species, impressed by a natural pro 
pensity to change, wandered into the vacant haunts. These 
opinions and facts are treated with indecent and unfounded 
license, in an English publication circulated here. To prevent 
the facts from losing their exemplary force, he has again in- 
sisted on their relevancy. 


APPENDIX.—SELECTIONS. 


I. On Hedging. By Thomas Main, of George Town, Columbia. 


Nothing can be more useful, than this very intelligent and 
practical little treatise on a most important subject, to which 
necessity now Calls invitingly; and which in no short time will 
imperatively demand, the notice of all farmers in our old set- 
tlements. The establishment of Live FENCES, for ourselves 
and posterity, has been too long and most culpably neglected. 
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Il. Method of Stabbing Hoven Cattle. By W. Wallis Mason, 
England. 


Transplanting into our books good foreign publications ‘s 
highly desirable. Those who object to these means of increas- 
ing our information, must be, indeed, fastidious seekers after 
novelties. Tried practice and established facts in agriculture, 
are like adjudged cases and well settled principles in juris- 
prudence. They enlighten and serve the interests of the people, 
of all countries wherein circumstances are similar. If expe- 
rience proves their utility and correctness, it is of very small 
concern, in what district of our globe they originate. 


III. On planting Corn. By Fohn Lyman. 


This has been noticed in a preceding part of our review of 
this volume. 


Agricultural Inquiries on Plaster of Paris. By Richard Peters. 


The republication of this well known treatise, on a sub- 
stance, which Mr. P. had the chief ‘instrumentality in intro- 
ducing into general use throughout our country, and which has 
now become extensively and indispensably requisite in hus- 
bandry, adds much to the value of this volume. It had been 
out of print; and in vain sought for by those, who wished to 
profit by the information contained in it. The reprinting of it 
at this time has given the opportunity to Mr. P. of adding 
some modern confirmations of the principles and practice 
therein promulgated. A very copious table of contents super- 
sedes the necessity of giving any detailed account of this little 
work; which of itself would compensate for all the expense 
which farmers may incur in the purchase of the volume. We be- 
lieve that the treatise in its present form contains substantially 
the whole information acquired by practical men, from the time 
of the first application of the gypsum to land, in this country, 
to this day. The cause of its operation, and speculations con- 
cerning it, will, perhaps, long remain mysterious and unsettled; 
and continue to divide the opinions of even the most ingenious 
men. But practical results and facts are now so well known, 
and have been so long tested by experience, that those who 
attend to these, need be at no loss for faithful guides to direct 
them in their course. Every person using this substance, and 
all those engaged in agriculture, should hold themselves bound 
to give an account of any facts material to be known, that ge- 
neral information may be diffused on such subjects. We are 
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sorry to perceive that too little attention is paid to this bounden 
and patriotic duty. 


This volume concludes with a short sketch of the private 
character of general Washington, from the pen of the Hon 
judge Peters of this state; whose name so often and so ho- 
nourably recurs in the series of the Memoirs. Such matter 
may not appear perfectly relevant in a work of the kind, but 
still it cannot be said to be altogether misplaced, when we re- 
collect how strong an attachment the illustrious subject of 
the sketch, bore to rural economy, and how strenuously and un- 


remittingly he laboured to promote the interests of agriculture. - 


—This little essay possesses no inconsiderable share of merit, 
in point of execution, and has a particularly strong attraction, 
in the circumstance of the author’s having been connected 
with general Washington by close ties of friendship, from a 
very early period of life, and having enjoyed a close intimacy 
with him during a season, when his character could be studied 
to the best advantage. As every thing which relates to this 
great boast and model of our country, is of the highest in- 
terest, we shall quote some small part of the testimony borne 
in favour of his private virtues, by one who had the fairest op- 
portunities of scanning them, and who is so eminently quali- 
fied to decide, in all cases where human nature is concerned. 


= “ Those only,” says Judge Peters, ‘“‘ who knew his private 
life, had the complete opportunity and gratification, of admir- 
ing his private virtues; and unassuming, though unaffectedly 
dignified manners. He had been engaged in so many difficult 
and important transactions through his life, that he had ac- 
quired an habitual thoughtfulness, which gave a pensive cast to 
his features. But no person relished more cheerfulness, plea- 
santry, and disengaged conversation, when his undeviating at- 
tention to business and affairs, permitted relaxation. I mention 
this to show, that his character in this respect has been, by 
many, mistaken; and that he was not, in his disposition, 
gloomy, or saturnine. His countenance would brighten, and 
light up, with cheerful and innocent pleasantry;—but no person 
ever saw, in his features, depression, despondency, or want of 
equanimity, under the severest embarrassments and disasters; 
which were, at frequent periods in our revolutionary affairs, 
but too common.” 

“IT have often compared notes, with many who were fre- 
quently with him. I never met with one who said he could 
approach him without some symptoms of insuperable and re- 
spectful formality; involuntarily transferring their own fecl- 
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ings, to his character: and yet he had nothing chilling or re- 
pulsive in his manner, or countenance; on the contrary, his 
demeanor was polite and inviting. Though cautious and cir- 
cumspect, in great as well as smaller concerns, he was guileless 
and candid. He was accurate, methodical, but always in- 
flexibly just, and often minute in pecuniary and other arrange- 
ments, calling for this kind of attention.—Yet he was liberal, 
benevolent, and charitable, when occasions required his as- 
sistance. He was, naturally, of a warm temper; which his ge- 
neral conduct or appearance, did not indicate. This showed 
itself in smaller vexations, suddenly occurring; but rarely 
_ (though it appeared sometimes) in great matters. I have con- 
sidered his victory over his natural temperament, as one of 
the greatest he had obtained. I have witnessed conquests of 
this kind, which have excited my most unqualified admira- 
tion; and yet it has been thought, that he was cold; and with- 
out keen feelings or sensibility.” 


We could not well pardon ourselves, if, before we terminate 
this article, we did not offer that tribute of profound gratitude 
and respect which is due from every patriotic American, to the 
distinguished individual, whose labours constitute the largest, 
and by far the most valuable portion of this volume of Me- 
moirs. Judge Peters deserves to be inrolled among the prin- 
cipal benefactors of his country, for the disinterested and in- 
estimable services, which he has rendered to its agriculture. 
His exertions in this cause for a long series of years, have 
uniformly been, and are now, unwearied and memorably 
successful.——The merit which we have already alleged to 
belong to him, of having introduced plaster of Paris into ge- 
neral use, is alone sufficient to warrant almost any warmth of 
acknowledgment and praise, exclusive of what he is fully in- 
titled to claim as one of the chief supports of the Agricultural 
Society of Pennsylvania, and as a practical experimental farmer, 
not surpassed in skill and knowledge by any other of the coun- 

. We dwell! with particular veneration and pleasure upon 
public spirit, of the nature here described, because, although 
by far the most durably and solidly useful, it is extremely rare 
among us, and if we may be allowed the phrase, quite un- 
fashionable. —It is that, however, in which any man may well 

lory. 
. Wisseis wants examples to stimulate his pride and to ani- 
mate his zeal in the pursuits of husbandry, whether speculative 
or practical, has but to cast-his eye on the agricultural annals 
of England, a country, which in this respect at least, is a splen- 
did and safe model for our imitation. The Ancients in the 
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honours and the attention which they paid to agriculture, may 
likewise afford us very salutary lessons. The worship of Ce- 
res was among the most sacred and pompous of their devo- 
tional exercises. Such of their works on rural economy, as have 
reached us were written by men of illustrious character, and 
of high rank in the state.—Cato published a treatise on this 
subject, from which he derived a large share of reputation 
among his cotemporaries. Xenophon, one of the ablest ge- 
nerals and most profound philosophers of his age, gave public 
lectures on agriculture in the midst of Athens. The testimony 
borne by Cicero in favour of this noble art, and of the happi- 
ness of those who make it their pursuit, may serve to illustrate 
the opinions and feelings, which all the wisest and most emi- 
nent men of antiquity entertained on the same subject. Omni- 
um autem rerum ex quibus aliquid acquiritur, nihil est agricul- 
tura melius, nihil uberius, nihil dulcius, nihil homini libero dig- 
nius.—Mea quidem sententia, haud scio an ulla beatior, esse 
possit, neque solum officio, quod hominum genrri universo est 
salutaris; sed et delectatione et saturitate.—“ Of all the means 
“of acquisition, there is none better, none more productive, 
“ more pleasant, more worthy of freemen, than agriculture.— 
“¢ As for myself, I know not that there is any kind of life hap- 
‘¢ pier than this, not only on account of the utility of the pur- 
‘“¢ suit to which mankind owe their subsistence, but of the de- 
“ light and the plenty which follow in its train.” 
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Memoirs of the political and private Life of James Caul- 
field earl of Charlemont, Knight of St. Patrick. By 
Francis Hardy, Esq. London 1810. 


WE have rarely met with a biographical work, which has 
yielded us more entertainment than the one here announced. 
Much both of instruction and amusement was naturally to be 
expected, from the life of an Irish nobleman, who flourished 
during what is to be deemed the most interesting and impor- 
tant period of Irish history,—from the middle until the end 
of the last century,—and whose name is so conspicuous in the 
political annals of his native country. The attraction of the 
book became the stronger for us, when we recalled what we had 
heard, of the finished virtues and brilliant accomplishments, by 
which lord Charlemont was distinguished, and noticed the ad- 
vantages under which it was written. The author, Mr. Hardy, 
an eminent barrister of Dublin, was the intimate friend of the 
subject of these memoirs, and in preparing them, enjoyed the 
free use of his letters and papers. He was also, a member of 
the house of commons during the three last parliaments of 
Treland,—a circumstance which particularly qualified him for 
tracing, as he has done, an outline of the Irish parliamentary 
history of that epoch, and of the characters of those, who 
were then most active and conspicuous in the politics of Ire- 
land. In this part of his undertaking he was assisted by 
ample communications from Mr. Grattan, who of all other 
men living, is the best authority on these subjects. 

The hopes which we derived from the preface wherein these 
facts are stated, were amply gratified by the contents of the 
volume. The biographer has done full justice to his materials 
and opportunities. His work is well digested, and abounds 
with important anecdotes and masterly delineations of cha- 
racter. Lord Charlemont is placed in full relief, and is always 
the most prominent figure of the canvas, as the ostensible sub- 
ject of every biographical sketch should be, conformably to the 
fundamental rules of composition. Mr. Hardy may perhaps 
be justly reproached with being somewhat tvo diffuse, but he 
still possesses great merit as a writer. He displays a very 
sound judgment, and much classical knowledge and taste. His 
style is at the same time uncommonly pure and elegant. He 
has introduced copious extracts from the papers and letters of 
lord Charlemont, some of which furnish an interesting account 
of the early travels of that nobleman. The correspondence 
between the latter and lord Rockingham, Mr. Burke, Horace 
Walpole, Beauclerk, and others which is also given, throws 
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additional light on the character of these distinguished person- 
ages, and has that peculiar charm which belongs to whatever 
concerns their history. As it is not our intention to undertake 
a minute analysis of Mr. Hardy’s work, or to discuss at pre- 
sent the great political questions in relation to Ireland, upon 
which he occasionally touches, but merely to recommend it to 
the attention of the American public, and to give an idea of 
its general merits, we shall confine ourselves to a few selections, 

ken at random from the body of the volume, and consisting 
with the exception of a letter from General Lee, fitted to at- 
tract the curiosity of our cae of the portraits of eminent 
persons: the two first drawn by ford Charlemont himself,—the 
rest by his biographer. 


“The celebrated David Hume, whose character is so de- 
servedly high ia the literary world, and whose works, both as 
a philosopher and as an historian, are so wonderfully replete 
with genius and entertainment, was, when I was at Turin, 
secretary to sir John Sinclair, plenipotentiary from the court 
of Great Britain to his Sardinian majesty. He had then lately 
published those philosophical essays which have done so much 
mischief to mankind, by contributing to loosen the sacred 
bonds by which alone man can be restrained from rushing to 
his own destruction, and which are so intimately necessary to 
our nature, that a propensity to be bound by them, was ap- 
parently instilled into the human mind, by the all wise Creator, 
as a balance against those passions which, though perhaps ne- 
cessary as incitements to activity, must, without such control, 
inevitably have hurried us to our ruin. The world, however, 
unconscious of its danger, had greedily swallowed the bait; 
the essays were received with applause, read with delight, and 
their admired author was already, by public opinion, placed at 
the head of the dangerous school of sceptic philosophy.” 

‘With this extraordinary man I was intimately acquainted. 
He had kindly distinguished me from among a number of 
young men, who were then at the academy, and appeared so 
warmly attached to me, that it was apparent he not only in- 
tended to honour me with his friendship, but to bestow on me 
what was, in his opinion, the first of all favours and benefits, 
by making me his convert and disciple.” 

‘“* Nature, I believe never formed any man more unlike his 
real character than David Hume. The powers of physiognomy 
were baffled by his countenance; neither could the most skilful, 
in that science, pretend to discover the smallest trace of the 
faculties of his mind, in the unmeaning features of his visage. 
His face was broad and fat, his mouth wide; and without any 
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other expression than that of imbecility. His eyes, vacant and 


spiritless, and the corpulence of his whole person was far bet- 
ter fitted to communicate the idea of a turtle-eating alderman, 
than of a refined philosopher. His speech in English, was ren- 
dered ridiculous by the broadest Scotch accent, and his French 
was, if possible, still more laughable; so that wisdom, most 
certainly, never disguised herself before in so uncouth a garb. 
Though now fifty years old, he was healthy and strong; but 
his health and strength far from being advantageous to his 


figure, instead of manly comeliness, had only the appearance 


of rusticity. His wearing an uniform added greatly to his 
natural awkwardness, for he wore it like a grocer of the train- 
ed bands. Sinclair was a lieutenant-general and was sent to 
the courts of Vienna and Turin, as a military envoy, to see 
that their quota of troops was furnished by the Austrians and 
Piedmontese. It was therefore thought necessary that his 
secretary should appear to be an officer, and Hume was ac- 
cordingly disguised in scarlet.” 

“Having thus given an account of his exterior, it is but 
fair that I should state my good opinion of his character. Of 
all the philosophers of his sect, none, I believe, ever joined 
more real benevolence to its mischievous principles than my 
friend Hume. His love to mankind was universal, and vehe- 
ment; and there was no service he would not cheerfully have 
done to his fellow creatures, excepting only that of suffering 
them to save their souls in their own way. He was tender- 
hearted, friendly, and charitable in the extreme, as will appear 
from a fact, which I have from good authority. When a mem- 
ber of the university of Edinburgh, and in great want of 
money, having little or no paternal fortune, and the collegiate 
stipend being very inconsiderable, he had procured, through 
the interest of some friend, an office in the university, which 
was worth about forty pounds a year. On the day when he 
had received this good news, and just when he had got into 
his possession the patent, or grant intitling him to his office, 
he was visited by his friend Blacklock, the poet, who is much 
better known by his poverty and blindness, than by his genius. 
This poor man began a long descant on his misery, bewailing 
his want of sight, his large family of children and his utter 
inability to provide for them, or even to procure them the 
necessaries of life. Hume, unable to bear his complaints, and 
destitute of money to assist him, ran instantly to his desk, 
took out the grant, and presented it to his miserable friend, 
who received it with exultation, and whose name was svon 
after, by Hume’s interest, inserted instead of his own. After 
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such a relation it is needless that I should say any more of his 
genuine philanthropy and generous beneficence; but the diffi- 
culty will now occur, how a man endowed with such qualities, 
could possibly consent to become the agent of so much mis- 
chief as undoubtedly has been done to mankind by his writ- 
ings; and this difficulty can only be solved by having recourse 
to that universal passion, which has, I fear, a much more 
general influence over all our actions than we are willing to 
confess. Pride or vanity, joined to a sceptical turn of mind, 
and to an education which, though learned, rather sipped 
knowledge than drank it, was, probably, the ultimate cause of 
this singular phenomenon; and the desire of being placed at 
the head of a sect, whose tenets controverted and contradicted 
all received opinions, was too strong to be resisted by a man, 
whose genius enabled him to find plausible arguments, suffi- 
cient to persuade both himself and many others, that his own 
opinions were true. A philosophical knight-errant was the 
dragon he had vowed to vanquish, and he was careless, or 
thoughtless of the consequences which might ensue from the 
achievement of an adventure to which he had pledged him- 
self. He once professed himself the admirer of a young, most 
beautiful, and accomplished lady at Turin, who only laughed 
at his passion. One day he addressed her in the usual com- 
mon-place strain, that he was abime, anéanti. “Oh! pour 
anéanti,” replied the lady, “ cen "est en effet qu’une operation 
trés naturelle de votre systéme.” 

* About this time 1766 or somewhat before this, lord Charle- 
mont once more met his friend David Hume. His lordship 
mentions him in some detached papers which I shall here 
collect, and give to the reader. “* Nothing,” says lord Charle- 
mont, “‘ ever showed a mind more truly beneficent than Hume’s 
whole conduct with regard to Rousseau. That story is too 
well known to be repeated, and exhibits a striking picture of 
Hume’s heart, whilst it displays the strange and unaccount- 
able vanity and madness of the French, or rather Swiss, 
moralist. When first they arrived together from F rance, hap- 
pening to meet Hume in the park, I wished him joy of his 
pleasing connexion, and particularly hinted that I was con- 
vinced he must be perfectly happy in his new friend, as their 
sentiments were, I believed, nearly similar. “ Why no man,’ 
said he, “in that you are nitstdhien: Rousseau is not what you 
think him; he has a hankering after the bible, and indeed is 
little better than a christian, in a way of his own.” Excess of 
vanity was the madness of Rousseau. When he first arrived 
in London, he and his Armenian dress were followed by 
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crowds, and as long as this species of admiration lasted, he 
was contented and happy. But in London such sights are only 
the wonder of the day, and in a very short time he was suffer- 
ed to walk where he pleased, unattended, unobserved. From 
that instant his discontent may be dated. But to dwell no 
longer on matters of public notoriety, I shall only mention 
one fact, which I can vouch for truth, and which would, of 
itself, be amply sufficient to convey an adequate idea of the 
amazing eccentricity of this singular man. When, after hav- 
ing quarrelled with Hume, and all his English friends, Rous- 
seau was bent on making his escape, as he termed it, into 
France, he stopped at a village between London and Dover, 
and from thence wrote to general Conway, then secretary of 
state, informing him that although he had got so far with 
safety, he was well apprised that the remainder of his route 
was so beset by his inexorable enemies, that, unprotected, he 
could not escape. He therefore solemnly claimed the protec- 
tion of the king, and desired that a party of cavalry might be 
immediately ordered to escort him to Dover. This letter 
general Conway showed to me, together with his answer, in 
which he assured him that the postillions were, altogether, a 
very sufficient guard throughout every part of the king’s 
dominions. To return to Hume. In London where he often 
did me the honour to communicate the manuscripts of his 
additional essays, before their publication, I have sometimes, 
in the course of our intimacy, asked him whether he thought 
that, if his opinions were universally to take place, mankind 
would not be rendered more unhappy than they now were; 
and whether he did not suppose that the curb of religion was 
necessary to human nature? “ The objections,” answered he, 
“are not without weight; but error never can produce good, 
and truth ought to take place of all considerations.” He never 
failed in the midst of any controversy, to give its due praise 
to every thing tolerable that was either said, or written against 
him. One day that he visited me in London, he came into my 
room laughing, and apparently well pleased. ‘*‘ What has put 
you into this good humor Hume?” said I. “ Why man,” re- 
plied he, “* I have just now had the best thing said to me I 
ever heard. I was complaining in a company, where I spent 
the morning, that I was very ill treated by the world, and that 
the censures past upon me were hard and unreasonable. That 
I had written many volumes, throughout the whole of which, 
there were but few pages that contained any reprehensible 
matter, and yet, for those few pages, I was abused and torn to 
pieces.” ‘ You put me in mind,” said an honest fellow in the 
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company, whose name I did not know, “of an acquaintance 
of mine, a notary public, who, having been condemned to be 
hanged for forgery, lamented the hardship of his case; that, 
after having written many thousand inoffensive sheets, he 
should be hanged for one line.” 

“ But an unfortunate disposition to doubt of every thing 
seemed interwoven with the nature of Hume, and never was 
there, I am convinced, a more thorough and sincere sceptic. 
He seemed not to be certain even of his own present existence, 
and could not therefore be expected to entertain any settled 
opinion respecting his future state. Once I asked him what he 
thought of the immortality of the soul? ‘“ Why troth man,” 
said he, “it is so pretty and so comfortable a theory, that I 
“wish I could be convinced of its truth, but I cannot help 
doubting.” 

** Hume’s fashion at Paris when he was there as secretary to 
lord Hertford, was truly ridiculous; and nothing ever mark- 
ed in a more striking manner, the whimsical genius of the 
French. No man, from his manners, was surely less formed 
for their society, or less likely to meet with their approbation; 
but that flimsy philosophy which pervades, and deadens even 
their most licentious novels, was then the folly of the day. 
Freethinking and English frocks were the fashion, and the 
Anglomanie was the ton du pais. Lord Holland, though far 
better calculated than Hume to please in France, was also, an 
instance of this singular predilection. Being about this time 
on a visit to Paris, the French concluded that an Englishman 
of his reputation must be a philosopher, and must be admired. 
It was customary with him to doze after dinner, and one day at 
a great entertainment he happened to fall asleep: ‘ Le voila!’ 
says a marquis, pulling his neighbour by the sleeve, ‘ Le voila! 
qui pense!’ But the madness for Hume was far more singular 
and extravagant. From what has been already said of him, it 
is apparent that his conversation to strangers, and particularly 
to Frenchmen, could be little delightful, and still more parti- 
cularly, one would suppose, to French women. And yet no 
lady’s toilet was complete without Hume’s attendance. At 
the opera his broad .unmeaning face was usually seen entre 
deux tolis minois. The ladies in France give the ton, and the 
ton was deism; a species of philosophy, ill suited to the softer 
sex, in whose delicate frame weakness is interesting, and 
timidity a charm. But the women in France were deists, as 
with us they were charioteers. The tenets of the new philoso- 
phy were a portée de tout le monde, and the perusal of a wanton 
novel, such, for instance, as Therese Philosophe, was amply 
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sufficient to render any fine gentleman, or any fine lady, an ac- 
complished, nay, a learned deist. How my friend Hume was 
able to endure the encounter of these French female Titans I 
know not. In England, either his philosophic pride, or his 
conviction that infidelity was ill suited to women, made him 
perfectly averse from the initiation of Jadies into the mysteries 
of hisdoctrine. I never saw him so much displeased, or so much 
disconcerted, as by the petulance of Mrs. Mallet, the conceit- 
ed wife of Bolingbroke’s editor. This lady, who was not ac- 
quainted with Hume, meeting him one night at an assembly, 
boldly accosted him in these words: ** Mr. Hume, give me 
‘leave to introduce myself to you; we deists ought to know 
“each other.” “* Madam,” replied he, “I am no deist. I do 
“ not style myself so, neither do I desire to be known by that 
appellation.” 

“¢ Nothing ever gave Hume more real vexation, than the 
strictures made upon his history in the house of lords, by the 

eat lord Chatham. Soon after that speech I met Hume, and 
ironically wished him joy of the high honour that had been 
done him. ‘ Zounds, man,’ said he, with more peevishness 
than I had ever seen him express, ‘ he’s a Goth! he’s a Van- 
dal!’ Indeed, his history is as dangerous in politics, as his 
essays are inreligion; and it is somewhat extraordinary, that 
the same man who labours to free the mind from what he sup- 
poses religious prejudices, should as zealously endeavour to 
shackle it with the servile ideas of despotism. But he loved 
the Stuart family, and his history is, of course, their apology. 
All his prepossessions, however, could never induce him abso- 
lutely to falsify history; and though he endeavours to soften 
the failings of his favourites, even in their actions, yet it is on 
the characters which he gives to them, that he principally de- 
pends for their vindication; and from hence frequently pro- 
ceeds, in the course of his history, this singular incongruity, 
that it is morally impossible that a man, possessed of the cha- 
racter which the historian delineates, should, in certain circum- 
stances, have acted the part which the same historian narrates 
and assigns to him. But now to return to his philosophical 
principles, which certainly constitute the discriminative feature 
of his character. The practice of combating received opinions, 
had one unhappy, though not unusual, effect on his mind. He 
grew fond of paradoxes, which his abilities enabled him suc- 
cessfully to support; and his understanding was so far warped 
and bent by this unfortunate predilection, that he had well 
nigh lost that best faculty of the mind, the almost intuitive 
perception of truth. His sceptical turn made him doubt, and 
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consequently dispute, every thing; yet was he a fair and plea- 
sant disputant. He heard with patience, and answered without 
acrimony. Neither was his conversation at any time offensive, 
even to his more scrupulous companions; his good sense, and 
good nature, prevented his saying any thing that was likely to 
shock, and it was not till he was provoked to argument, that, 
in mixed companies, he entered into his favourite topics. 
Where indeed, as was the case with me, his regard for any 
individual rendered him desirous of making a proselyte, his 
efforts were great, and anxiously incessant.” 


‘Tn travelling through France I happened, luckily for me, 
to get acquainted with Mr. Elliot,* a gentleman of Cornwall, 
whose excellent understanding, cultivated and improved by 
the best education, and animated by a mind of the most pleasing 
cast, rendered him the most agreeable of companions. We 
travelled together for some time, and finding ourselves not 
very far from Bourdeaux, we determined not to miss the 
opportunity of going there, not so much prompted thereto by 
the beauty of the town, and the adjacent country, as by our 
ardent desire of seeing, and of knowing, the president Mon- 
tesquieu. Arrived at Bourdeaux, our first inquiry was con- 
cerning the principal object of our journey; but how great was 
our disappointment, when we found that he had left the city, 
and was gone to reside at a country seat, four or five hours | 
distant. To leave our longing unsatisfied was truly mortifying by 
to us; and yet what could be done? At length, after a long } 

\ deliberation, we determined to strike a bold stroke; and, get- 

ting the better of all timidity, perhaps propriety, we sat down 
and wrote a joint letter, in which we candidly told the presi- 
dent our reasons for visiting Bourdeaux, our sad disappoint- 
ment, our eager wishes for the honour of his acquaintance, 
which, as English subjects, we most particularly desired; 
concluding by begging pardon for our presumption, and leave 
to wait on him at his villa. Neither did we languish long for 
an answer; it quickly arrived, in every respect as we would | 
have wished, and consisted of modest acknowledgments for : 
the honour we did him, assertions of the high esteem in which 
he held our country, and the most hearty, and pressing invi- 
tation to come to him as soon as our occasions would permit. 
The first appointment with a favourite mistress could not have 
rendered our night more restless; and the next morning we 


* Edward, afterwards lord Elliot. 
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set out so early that we arrived at his villa before he was risen. 
! The servant showed us into his library, where the first object 
‘ of curiosity that presented itself was a table, at which he had 
| apparently been reading the night before, a book lying upon it 
ia | open, turned down, and a lamp extinguished. Eager to know 
: the nocturnal studies of this great philosopher, we immediately 
Hy flew to the book; it was a volume of Ovid’s works, containing 
{ his elegies, and open at one of the most gallant poems of that 
master of love. Before we could overcome our surprise, it 
was greatly increased by the entrance of the president, whose 
appearance and manner was totally opposite to the idea which 
we had formed to ourselves of him; instead of a grave, austere 
philosopher, whose presence might strike with awe such boys 
as we were, the person who now addressed us, was a gay, po- 
lite, sprightly Frenchman; who, after a thousand genteel com- 
pliments, and a thousand thanks for the honour we had done 
him, desired to know whether we would not breakfast, and, 
upon our declining the offer, having already eaten at an inn not 
far from the house, ‘ Come then,’ says he, ‘let us walk; the day 
is fine, and I long to show you my villa, as I have endeavoured 
to form it according to the English taste, and to cultivate and 
dress it in thé English manner.’ Following him into the farm, 
we soon arrived at the skirts of a beautiful wood, cut into walks, 
and paled round, the entrance to which was barricadoed with 
a movable bar, about three feet high, fastened with a padlock. 
‘Come,’ said he, searching in his pocket, ‘ it is not worth our 
while to wait for the key; you, I am sure, can leap as well as I 
can, and this bar shall not stop me.’ So saying, he ran at the bar, 
and fairly jumped over it, while we followed him with amaze- 
ment, though not without delight, to see the philosopher likely 
to become our playfellow. This behaviour had exactly the effect 
which he meant it should have. He had observed our awkward 
timidity at his first accosting us, and was determined to rid us 
of it: all that awe with which, notwithstanding his appearance, 
his character had inspired us, and that consequent bashfulness 
which it must have occasioned, was now taken off; his age and 
awful character disappeared; and our conversation was just as 
free and as easy as if we had been his equals in years, as in 
every other respectable qualification. Our discourse now turned 
on matters of taste and learning. He asked us the extent of our 
travels, and, as I had visited the Levant, he fixed himself par- 
ticularly on me,and inquired into several circumstances relative 
to the countries where I had been, in many of which I had the 
good fortune to satisfy him. He lamented his own fate, which 
had prevented his seeing those curious regions, and descanted 
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with great ability on the advantages and pleasures of travel. 
‘ However,’ said he, ‘ I, too, have been a traveller, and have 
seen the country in the world which is most worthy our. 
curiosity—I mean England.’ He then gave us an account of 
his abode there, the many civilities he had received, and the 
delight he felt in thinking of the time he had spent there. 
‘ However,’ continued he, ‘ though there is no country under 
Heaven which produces so many great and shining characters 
as England, it must be confessed, that it also produces many 
singular ones, which renders it the more worthy our curiosity, 
and, indeed, the more entertaining. You are, I suppose, too 
young to have known the duke of Montagu:* that was one of 
the most extraordinary characters I ever met with; endowed 
with the most excellent sense, his singularity knew no bounds. 
Only think! at my first acquaintance with him, having invited 
me to his country seat, before I had leisure to get into any sort 
of intimacy, he practised on me that whimsical trick which, 
undoubtedly, you have either experienced, or heard of; under 
the idea of playing the play of an introduction of ambassadors, 
he soused me over head and ears into a tub of cold water. I 
thought it odd, to be sure, but a traveller, as you well know, 
must take the world as it goes, and, indeed, his great goodness 
to me, and his incomparable understanding, far overpaid me 
for all the inconveniences of my ducking. Liberty, however, 
is the glorious cause! that it is, which gives human nature fair 
play, and allows every singularity to show itself, and which, 


for one less agreeable oddity it may bring to light, gives to the 


world ten thousand great, and useful examples.” 

* With this, and a great deal more conversation, every word 
of which I w6uld wish to remember, we finished our walk, and 
having viewed every part of the villa, which was, as he had told 
us, altogether imitated from the English style of gardening, 
we returned to the house, were shown into the drawing room, 
and were most politely received by Madame la Baronne, and 
her daughter. Madame de Montesquieu was an heiress of the 
reformed religion, which she still continued to profess. She 
was an elderly woman, and, apparently, had never been hand- 
some. Mademoiselle was a sprightly, affable, good-humored 
girl, rather plain, but, at the same time, pleasing; these, 
with the president’s secretary, whom we afterwards found to 
be an Irishman, formed our society. The secretary spoke no- 


* John, duke of Montagu, married to one of the daughters of the duke of 
Marlborough. From every account, his grace was just as Montesquieu has 


gt him; but his eccentricity was, in this instance, carried very far 
indeed. 
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thing but French, and had it been possible that Elliot and [, 


in our private conversation, could have uttered any thing to 
the disadvantage of our hosts, we might have been disagree- 
ably trapped by our ignorance of his country, but nothing of 
that kind could possibly happen; every thing we said was to 
the praise of the president, and the politeness shown us by his 
family. Our dinner was plain, and plentiful; and when, after 
having dined, we made an offer to depart, the president insisted 
upon our stay; nor did he suffer us to leave him for three days, 
during which time his conversation was as sprightly, as in- 
structive, and as entertaining as possible. At length we took 
our leave, and returned to Bourdeaux, whither we were 
escorted by the secretary; who now, to our great surprise, 
spoke English, and declared himself my countryman.” 

‘The baron, though still styled president, had lately re- 


signed that office on the following occasion: The intendant of | 


the province, a man whose ideas were far more magnificent 
than merciful, had taken it into his head that he would make 
Bourdeaux the finest city in I’rance, and, for that purpose, had 
caused to be delineated on paper, the plan of a new quarter, 
where the streets were laid out in the most sumptuous manner, 
of a great breadth, and in lines directly straight. This plan, with 
the approbation of the court, he had now begun to execute, 
and that without the least consideration that the streets which 
he was laying out, not only cut through gardens, vineyards, 
and the houses of citizens and gentlemen, which, if they 
happened to stand in the way, were instantly levelled with the 
ground; and that without any determined indemnification to 
the owner. The president saw this tyranny, detested, and 
resisted it; and, by his influence and authorit¥, for a while 
suspended the execution. Both parties appealed to Versailles, 
where the affair was examined into, and where the good presi- 
dent made use of all his influence in behalf of his countrymen, 
he himself not being in the smallest degree interested. But the 
intendant prevailed; and orders were issued that, at all events, 
the plan should be pursued. The president, justly discontent- 
ed, obtained leave to part with his office, and Bourdeaux is now 
the most magnificent city in France, built on the ruin of hun- 
dreds. Consider this, ye degenerate Englishmen, who talk 
without abhorrence of arbitrary power!” 

‘“ Having remained at Bourdeaux a competent time, Elliot 
and I parted, and I set out for Paris, where I was no sooner 
arrived than Monsieur de Montesquieu, who had been there 
some days before me, most kindly came to see me, and, during 
the time of my abode in that metropolis, we saw each other 
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frequently, and every interview increased my esteem and 
affection for him.” 

“ T have frequently met him in company with ladies, and 
have been as often astonished at the politeness, the gallantry, 
and sprightliness of his behaviour. In a word, the most accom- 
plished, the most refined petit-maitre of Paris, could not have 
been more amusing, from the liveliness of his chat, nor could 
have been more inexhaustible in that sort of discourse which is 
best suited to women, than this venerable philosopher of seventy 
years old. But at this we shall not be surprised, when we reflect, 
that the profound author of L’ Esprit des Loix, was also author 
of the Persian Letters, and of the oy gallant Temple de 
Gnide.” 

‘“* He had, however, to a great degree, though not among 
women, one quality which is not uncommon with abstracted 
men, I mean absence of mind. I remember dining in company 
with him at our ambassador’s, lord Albemarle, where, during 
the time of dinner, being engaged in a warm dispute, he gave 
away to the servant, who stood behind him, seven clean plates, 
supposing that he had used them all. But this was only in the 
heat of controversy, and when he was actuated by that lively 
and impetuous earnestness, to which, though it never carried 
him beyond the bounds of good breeding, he was as liable as 
any man I ever knew. At all other times he was perfectly 
collected, nor did he ever seem to think of any thing out of the 
scope of the present conversation.” 

** In the course of our conversations, Ireland, and its inte- 
rests, have often been the topic; and, upon these occasions, I 
have always found him an advocate for an union between that 
country and England. ‘ Were I an Irishman,’ said he, * [ should 
certainly wish for it; and, as a general lover of liberty, I sin- 
cerely desire it; and for this plain reason, that an inferior coun- 
try, connected with one much her superior in force, can never 
be certain of the permanent enjoyment of constitutional free- 
dom, unless she has, by her representatives, a Proportional 
share in the legislature of the superior kingdom.” 

‘“‘ A few days before I left Paris to return home, this great 
man fell sick, and, though I did not imagine, from the nature 
of his complaint, ‘that it was likely to be fatal, I quitted him, 
however, with the utmost regret, and with that sort of fore- 
boding which sometimes precedes misfortunes. Starcely was I 
arrived in England, when I received a letter, from one whom 
I had desired to send me the most particular accounts of him, 
communicating to me the melancholy news of his death, and 
assuring me, what I never doubted, that he had died as he 
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lived, like a real philosopher; and what is more, with true 
christian resignation. What his real sentiments, with regard 
to religion, were, I cannot exactly say. He certainly was not 
a papist; but I have no reason to believe that he was not a 
christian: in all our conversations, which were perfectly free, 
I never heard him utter the slightest hint, the least word, which 
savored of profaneness; but, on the contrary, whenever it 
came in his way to mention christianity, he always spoke of 
its doctrine and of its precepts with the utmost respect and 
reverence; so that, did I not know that he had too much wis- 
dom and goodness to wish to depreciate the ruling religion, 
from his general manner of expressing himself, I should make 
no scruple freely to declare him a perfect christian. At his 
death the priests, as usual, tormented him, and he bore their 
exhortations with the greatest patience, good humor, and 
decency; till at length fatigued, by their obstinate and tiresome 
pertinacity, he told them that he was much obliged for their 
comfort, but that, having now a very short time to live, he 
wished to have those few minutes to himself, as he had lived 
long enough to know how to die. A day or two before his 
death an unlucky circumstance happened, by which the world 
has sustained an irreparable loss. He had written the history 
of Louis the eleventh, including the transactions of Europe 
during the very important, and interesting period of that 
prince’s reign. The work was long and laborious, and some, 
who had seen parts of it, have assured me, that it was superior 
even to his other writings. Recollecting that he had two manu- 
scripts of it, one of them perfect, and the other extremely mu- 
tilated, and fearing that this imperfect copy might fall into the 
hands of some ignorant and avaricious bookseller, he gave his 
valet de chambre the key of his escrutoir, and desired him to 
burn that manuscript which he described to him. The unlucky 
valet burned the fair copy, and left that from which it was 
impossible to print.” 

‘‘ There is nothing more uncommon than to see, in the same 
man, the most ardent glow of genius, the utmost liveliness of 
fancy, united with the highest degree of assiduity and of 
laboriousness. The powers of the mind seem in this to 
resemble those of the body. The nice and ingenious hand of 
the oculist was never made to heave the sledge, or to till the 
ground. In Montesquieu, however, both these talents were 
eminently conspicuous. No man ever possessed a more lively, 
amore fanciful genius. No man was ever more laborious. His 
Esprit des Loix is, perhaps, the result of more reading than 
any treatise ever yet composed. M. de Secondat, son to the 
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president, has now in his possession forty folio volumes in his 
father’s handwriting, which are nothing more than the com- 
mon-place books, from whence this admirable work was 
extracted. Montesquieu, indeed, seems to have possessed the 
difficult art of contracting matter into a small compass, without 
rendering it obscure, more perfectly than any man who ever 
wrote. His Grandeur et Decadence des Romains is a rare 
instance of this talent; a book in which there is more matter 
than was ever before crammed together in so small a space. 
One circumstance with regard to this last mentioned treatise 
has often struck me, asa sort of criterion by which to judge 
of the materialness of a book. The index contains nearly as 
many pages as the work itself.” 


“« Even to those whose solicitude for the general welfare of 
the empire is not augmented by any legislative duty, it may 
be matter of historic, certainly of liberal curiosity, to acquire 
some knowledge of the eminent men, who, with the aid of 
British statesmen, often without it, and under too many dis- 
couragements of every sort, domestic or external, influenced 
the deliberations of the Irish parliament, and, in truth, pre- 
served the connexion between the two countries. Many of 
them were men of such experience, of intellect so seasoned, 
so wary, so provident, so mixed with political knowledge, and 
improved by exertion, that an entire delineation of their cha- 
racters would be more suited to the writer of Irish affairs in 
general, than memoirs like these. But to sketch some of the 
most prominent features of their minds, their habits, their 
political qualifications, and parliamentary history, may not be 
altogether uninteresting. Such parts of this work can scarcely 
be called digressions, or if so, they must, I think, be rather 
approved of than condemned. They will enable the reader to 
form a more accurate idea of the period in which lord Charle- 
mont lived, and he will be known much better, when we view, 
at the same time, many of those who are thus placed around 
him, whether statesmen, personal, or political friends, or po- 
litical opponents. Their history will, sometimes, best elucidate 
his. At the time that lord Halifax visited Ireland, with Mr. 
Hamilton as his secretary, eloquence, or at least the higher 
species of it, that faculty which, whilst it instructs, animates, 
and impels the mind almost as its pleases, was, in general, dis- 
regarded. A certain degree of political ferment is necessary to 
the existence of oratory; and when the state becomes torpid, 
oratory will soon be equally so. The blaze which had been 
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excited in 1753 was no more seen. The chiefs who fanned that 
flame were completely gratified by the court, and had not the 
least inclination to indulge the public with such spectacles 
longer than suited their own sinister ambition. At this memo- 
rable period, Anthony Malone* had taken a part, such as might 
be expected from the preeminence of his intellectual powers; 
but, as it was the greatest, so it was, I believe, the last of his 
oratorical triumphs. Happily for the public, who derived such 
benefit from his forensic labours, the vigor of his mmd re- 
mained unbroken almost to the hour of his dissolution; but 
though he sometimes spoke in the house of commons, no. 
occasion presented itself, or, in his opinion, a similar exertion 
of his unrivalled talents was not requisite. It is to be observed 
that, though an excellent scholar, educated at Christ-church, 
Oxford, where he distinguished himself, he always spoke with 
more force than elegance. Refinement of language was not 
to be found in parliament at this time, nor for many years pre- 
ceding. So far from it, that an unlettered style, almost ap- 
proaching to coarseness and vulgarity, was the only one per- 
mitted by the house of commons. Some of the old members, 
(such is the force of habit) insisted, that business could not be 
carried on in any other, and the young members, till Mr. 
Hutchinson appeared, would not venture to contradict them. 
The genuine business of the house will always remain in the 
hands of a few, but parliamentary speaking was, in those 
days, confined also to a few; the secretary, the leading com- 
missioners of the revenue, the attorney-general, and one 
or two grave sergeants at law; men of steril, and almost 
interminable rhetoric. If a contested election, or some such 
question, called forth the exertions of the gentlemen last men- 
tioned, they never thought of closing their speeches, till re- 
peated hints from their party obliged them so to do. If, to the 
dismay of the house, they rose near midnight, they were as 
certain, though sad, harbingers of day, as * the bird of dawn- 
ing” ever was. The house was astonished at the laborious 
constancy of such men, and often mneigand all speaking to 
them, in a kind of absolute despair.” 

“‘ John Hely Hutchinson, father to the earl of Donough- 
more, and lord Hutchinson, introduced a classical idiom into 
the house of commons. No member was ever more extolled, 
and more in fashion than he was on his first appearance there. 
He opposed government upon almost every question, but his 
Opposition was of no long continuance.—As an orator, his 


* Chancellor of the exchequer, &c. &c. in Ireland. 
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expression was fluent, easy, and lively; his wit fertile and 
abundant; his invective admirable, not so much from any 
peculiar energy of sentiment or diction, as from being always 
unclogged with any thing superfluous, or which could at all 
diminish the justness and brilliancy of its coloring. It ran 
along with the feelings of the house, and never went beyond 
them. He saw what the house could bear, and seemed to take 
the lead in directing their resentment rather than im pointing 
his own. On such occasions he sunk, as it were, into a tempo- 
rary oblivion of his own disposition, (for he was naturally 
very irritable) and appeared free from all unseemly impetuosity, 
indulging the keenest wit, equally within the rules of the house, 
and the limits of decorum. The consequence of this assumed 
calmness was, that he never was stopped. The house was paid 
such deference to, that it could not, and received so much 
entertainment, that it would not interfere. The members for 
2 long time remembered his satire, and the objects of it seldom 
forgave it.” 

‘In his personal contests with Mr. Flood, (and in the more 
early part of their parliamentary career they were engaged in 
many,) he is supposed to have had the advantage. The respect 
which he uniformly observed towards the house, and the style 
of his speaking, might have contributed somewhat to this. His 
oratory was of that gayer kind which captivates an Irish 
auditory, and incorporated itself more easily with the subjects 
which, at that period, engaged the attention of the house of 
commons. It was, therefore, without derogating at all from 
his talents, the contention of Demosthenes and Hyperides, on 
points where we may justly conclude, from the characters of 
those two eminent Athenians, Hyperides must have been su- 
perior. To Flood’s anger, Hutchinson opposed the powers of 
ridicule, to his strength he opposed refinement, to the weight 
of his oratory, an easy, flexible ingenuity, nice discrimination, 
and graceful appeal to the passions. As the debate ran high, 
Flood’s eloquence alternately displayed austere reasoning, and 
tempestuous reproof; its colors were chaste, but gloomy; 
Hutchinson’s, on the contrary, were of “those which April 
wears,” bright, various, and transitory; but it was a vernal 
evening after a storm; and he was esteemed the most success- 
ful because he was the most pleasing.” 

‘In every thing that he said in the house of commons, he 
seemed to have a great sense of public propriety; he was not 
tedious, but he sometimes enlarged on subjects more than 
was necessary; a defect which his enemies criticised with 
peculiar severity. But Mr. Gerard Hamilton, (than whom a 
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better judge of public speaking has seldom been seen,) ob- 
served, that he was that speaker, who, in his support of go- 
vernment, had always something to say which gratified the 
house. * He can go out in all weathers,” continued Mr. 
Hamilton, ‘“‘ and as a debater is therefore inestimable.” 


wer 


Philip Tisdall, attorney-general, cannot be omitted in a work 
of this kind. The singularity of his talents and temperament 
demand a more peculiar delineation of his character. He came 
into parliament in the year 1739, as representative of the 
university of Dublin. This respectable situation he occupied, 
though* not without some trouble, and much personal obloquy, 
at every election, to the time of his death, in 1777.” 

‘He had an admirable, and most superior understanding; 
an understanding matured by years; by long experience; by 
habits with the best company from his youth; with the bar, 
with parliament, with the state. To this strength of intellect 
was added a constitutional philosophy, or apathy, which never 
suffered him to be carried away by attachment to any party, 
even his own. He saw men and things so clearly; he under- 
stood so well the whole farce and fallacy of life, that it passed 
before him like a scenic representation, and, till almost the 
close of his days, he went through the world with a constant 
sunshine of soul, and an inexorable gravity of feature. His 
countenance was never gay, and his mind was never gloomy.” 

‘* He was an excellent politician, equally able to draw 
government into difficulties, and bring it out of them again, 
though it must be allowed, that he never abused the confi- 
dence of government. Far from it. But when ministers here 
found themselves embarrassed by neglecting to consult him, 
which was sometimes the case, he enjoyed their distress with 

- peculiar complacency, and with a face of Erebus, no lover was, 
at that moment, more pleased, nor Stoic more immovable. 
He seemed to have acquired an entire power over his senses, 
and when his mind was most impregnated, and his passions 
most engaged, he looked, if, in his opinion, the measure re- 
quired it, as if he had almost ceased to see, to hear, or to 
speak.” 

‘* He was an able speaker, as well at the bar, as in the house 
of commons, though his diction was very indifferent. He did 


* He was opposed at his first election by Mr. M‘Caulay, a good lawyer, 
and respectable man. Dean Swift supported M‘Caulay, who, on the casting 
up of the poll, had a majority of votes, but the court-party set his election 
aside, and declared Tisdali the sitting member. 
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not speak so much at length as many of his parliamentary co- 
adjutors, though he knew the whole of the subject much 
better than they did. He was not only a good speaker in par- 
liament, but an excellent manager of the house of commons. 


He never said too much. He had great merit in what he did 


not say, for government was never committed by him. He 
plunged into no difficulty, nor did he ever suffer his antagonist 
to escape from one.” 


“ Walter Hussey, who afterwards took the name of Burgh, 
and was advanced to the station of lord chief baron of the 
exchequer, came, at this time, into parliament, under the 
auspices of James, duke of Leinster. He immediately joined 
the great opposition then formed against the administration of 
lord Townshend. His speeches, when he first entered the 
house of commons, were very brilliant, very figurative, and 
far more remarkable for that elegant, poetic taste which had 
highly distinguished him, when a member of the university, 
than any logical illustration, or depth of argument. But as he 
was blessed with great endowments, every session took away 
somewhat from the unnecessary splendor and redundancy of 
his harangues. To make use of a phrase of Cicero, in speaking 
ef his own improvement in eloquence, his orations were gra- 
dually deprived of all fever.* Clearness of intellect, a subtle, 
refined, and polished wit, a gav, fertile, uncommonly fine 
imagination, very classical taste, superior harmony, and ele- 
gance of diction, peculiarly characterised this justly-celebrated 
man. Though without beauty, his countenance was manly, 
engaging, and expressive; his figure agreeable and interesting; 
his deportment eminently graceful.” 

“ To those who never heard him, as the fashion of this 
world in eloquence, as in all things, soon passes away, it may 
be no easy matter to convey a just idea of his style of speaking; 
it differed totally from the models which have been presented 
to us by some of the great masters of rhetoric in latter days. 
His eloquence was by no means gaudy, tumid, nor approaching 
to that species of oratory, which the Roman critics denomi- 
nated Asiatic; but it was always decorated as the occasion 
required: it was often compressed, and pointed, though that 
could not be said to have been its general feature. It was sus- 
tained by great ingenuity, great rapidity of intellect, luminous 
and piercing satire; in refinement abundant, in simplicity 


* © Quasi deferbuerat oratio.”— 
De Claris Oratoribus. 
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steril. The classical allusions of this orator, for he was most 
truly one, were so apposite, they followed each other in such 
bright, and varied succession, and, at times, spread such an 
unexpected and triumphant blaze around his subject, that all 
persons, who were in the least tinged with literature, could 
never be tired of listening to him. The Irish are a people of 
quick sensibility, and perfectly alive to every display of inge- 
nuity, or illustrative wit. Never did the spirit of the nation 
soar higher than during the splendid days of the volunteer 
institution; and, when Hussey Burgh, alluding to some coer- 
cive English laws, and that institution, then in its proudest 
array, said in the house of commons, “ That such laws were 
sown like dragons’ teeth, and sprung up in armed men,”* 
the applause which followed, and the glow of enthusiasm which 
he kindled in every mind, far exceed my powers of descrip- 
tion.” 

‘“‘ Never did the graces more sedulously cherish, and uni- 
formly attend any orator than this amiable and elegant man. 
They embellished all that he said, all that he did; but the 
graces are fugitive or perishable. Of his admired speeches 
but few, if any, records are now to be found; and of his harmo- 
nious flowing eloquence, it may be said, as Tacitus did of an 
eminent speaker in his time; “ Haterii canorum illud, et pro- 
Jiuens, cum ipso extinctum est.” 

‘“¢ He accepted the office of prime sergeant during the early 
part of lord Buckinghamshire’s administration, but the expe- 
rience of one session convinced him, that his sentiments and 
those of the English and Irish cabinets, on the great questions 
relative to the independence of Ireland, would never assimilate. 
He soon grew weary of his situation; when his return to the 
standard of opposition was marked by all ranks of people, 
and especially his own profession, as a day of splendid triumph. 
Numerous were the congratulations which he received on this 
sacrifice of official emolument, to the duty which he owed to 
his country. That country he loved even to enthusiasm. He 
moved the question of a free trade for Ireland, as the only 
measure that could then rescue this kingdom from total decay. 
The resolution was concise, energetic, and successful. He 


* Tremember Mr. Fox speaking of this allusion to the late Mr. Forbes, 
with peculiar approbation. 

} It is to be observed, however, that the debate reporters in hig time, 
were in general the most ignorant of human beings. Unless, therefore, his 
friends were at the trouble of preparing some of his speeches for the press, 
they must have been sadly disfigured. In a debate on the mutiny bill, Burgh 
quoted an opinion of sergeant Maynard’s. ‘The reporters stated, that he very 
appositely introduced a saying of an eminent Sergeant Major. 
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supported Mr. Grattan in all the motions which finally laid 
prostrate the dominion of the British parliament over Ireland. 
When he did so, he was not unacquainted with the vindictive 
disposition of the English cabinet of that day, towards all who 
dared to maintain such propositions. One night, when he sat 
down after a most able, argumentative speech in favour of the 
just rights of Ireland, he turned to Mr. Grattan, “ I have 
now,” said he, “ nor do I repent it, sealed the door against 
my own preferment; and I have made the fortune of the man 
opposite to me,” naming a particular person who sat on the 
treasury bench.” 

‘He loved fame, he enjoyed the blaze of his own reputation, 
and the most unclouded moments of his life were not those 
when his exertions at the bar, or in the house of commons, 
failed to receive their accustomed and ample tribute of admi- 
ration; that, indeed, but rarely happened; he felt it at particu- 
lar moments, during his connexion with the Buckinghamshire 
administration; nor did the general applause which he received 
counterbalance his temporary chagrin. A similar temperament 
is, I think, recorded of Racine; but he had not Racine’s jea- 
lousy. On the contrary, the best intellectual displays of his 
contemporaries seemed always to be the most agreeable to 
him, and I can well attest, that he hailed the dawn of any 
young man’s rising reputation with the tribute of kindred 
genius.” 

““ He died at a time of life when his faculties, always 
prompt and discriminating, approximated, as it should seem, 
to their fullest perfection. On the bench, where he sat more 
than one vear, he had sometimes lost sight of that wise pre- 
cept which lord Bacon lays down for the conduct of a judge 
towards an advocate at the bar. “ You should not affect the 
opinion of. poignancy and expedition, by an impatient, and 
catching hearing of the counsellors at the bar.”* He seemed 
to be sensible of his deviation from this; to be convinced that 
security in our own opinions, like too great security in any 
thing, “‘is mortal’s chiefest enemy,” and that, in our daily 
converse with the world, we meet with others who are far 
wiser than ourselves, even on those points where we fondly 
imagine our own wisdom to be the most authenticated. His 
honest desire not to feed contention, but bring it to as speedy 
a termination as could reasonably be wished, deserves great 
praise.” 


* Lord Bacon’s speech to judge Hutton, on being made a judge of the 
common pleas. 
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“ He did not,” says Mr. Flood, alluding to him in one of 
his speeches, “ live to be ennobled, but he was ennobled by 
nature.” I value the just prerogatives of ancient nobility, but 
to the tears and regrets of a nation, bending over the urn of 
public and private excellence, as Ireland did over his, what 


has heraldry to add, or, at such moments, what can it bestow?” 


“ Sir William Osborne was a most attentive, acute, and dis- 
criminating member of the house of commons. He was always 
particularly attended to. There were few whose remarks, at 
certain moments, were more shrewd and pointed. When a 
gentleman, now no more, made his first speech in the house of 
commons, sir William asked who he was; and being told, 
“ Well,” he replied, “ I think he will do. But I observe that, 
contrary to the general practice of his family, he speaks on the 
side of opposition. If the opposition have inlisted him they 
are perfectly in the right, for he seems to have the finest face 
for a grievance of any man I ever beheld.” Many similar neat 
and apposite sayings are recorded of him.” 


=> 


~~ 


“ Mr. Henry Flood was by far one of the ablest men that 
ever sat in the Irish parliament. As he will appear frequently 
in the course of these memoirs, I shall not enter here into his 
character as entirely as I otherwise should. He came into the 
house of commons, and spoke during the administration of the 
earl of Halifax. Hamilton’s success, as a speaker, drew him 
instantly forward, and his first parliamentary essay was brilliant 
and imposing. Hutchinson, who was at that time with the 
court, replied to him, but with many compliments, and, as has 
been already observed, he was almost generally applauded, 
except by Primate Stone. He was a consummate member of 
parliament. Active, ardent, and persevering, his industry was 
without limits. In advancing, and, according to the parlia- 
mentary phrase, driving a question, he was unrivalled; as, for 
instance, his dissertations, for such they were, on the law of 
Poynings, and similar topics. He was in himself an opposi- 
tion, and possessed the talent, (in political warfare a most 
formidable one) of tormenting a minister, and every day add- 
ing to his disquietude. When attacked, he was always most 
successful, and to form an accurate idea of his excellence, it 
was necessary to be present when he was engaged in such 
contests, for his introductory, or formal speeches were often 
heavy and laboured, yet still replete with just argument; 
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and through the whole were diffused a certain pathos, an 
apparent public care, with which a popular assembly is almost 
always in unison. His taste was not the most correct, and his 
studied manner was slow, harsh, and austere; the very reverse 
of Hamilton, whose trophies first pointed the way to Flood’s 
genius, and whom he avowedly attempted to emulate. But in 
skirmishing, in returning with rapidity to the charge, though 
at first shaken, and nearly discomfited, his quickness, his 
address, his powers of retort, and of insinuation, were never 
exceeded in Parliament. However, it was from the whole of 
the campaign that his abilities were to be duly appreciated. 
He entered, as has been observed by his illustrious opponent,* 
rather late into the British house of commons, and was never 
fairly tried there. His first exhibition was unsuccessful, and 
it seems to have indisposed him, for a considerable time at 
least, to any subsequent parliamentary effort. Besides, at the 
moment that he became a member, that house was completely 
divided into two distinct contending powers, led on by two 
mighty leaders; and his declaration, at the onset, that he be- 
longed to no party, united all parties against him. His speech 
on the India bill, was, as he assured a gentleman from whom I 
had it, in some measure accidental. The debate had been pro- 
longed to a very late hour, when he got up with the intention 
merely of saying, that he would defer giving his detailed opi- 
nion on the bill, (to which he was adverse) till a more favour- 
able opportunity. The moment that he arose, the politeness 
of the speaker, in requesting order, the eagerness of the 
opponents of the bill, who knew that Flood was with them, 
seconding the efforts of the speaker, the civility always paid to 
any new member, and his particular celebrity as an orator, 
brought back the crowd from the bar, from above stairs at 
Bellamy’s, and, in short, from the lobby, and every part 
adjoining the house. There was much civility in this, mingled 
with no slight curiosity, and altogether it was sufficient to dis- 
compose most men. All the members resumed their places, 
and a general silence took place. Such a flattering attention, 
he thought, should be repaid by more than one or two sen- 
tences. He went on, trusting to his usual powers as a speaker, 
when, after some diffuse and general reasonings on the sub- 
ject, which proved, that he was not much acquainted with it, 
he sat down amid the exultation of his adversaries, and the 
complete discomfiture, not of his friends, for he could be 
scarcely said to have one in the house, but of those whose 
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minds breathed nothing but parliamentary, indeed almost 
personal, warfare, and expected much from his assistance. 
Altogether the disappointment was universal. He spoke, and 
very fully, some years afterwards, on two or three occasions. 
On the French treaty, (his speech was published) and, on the 
parliamentary reform. On the last-mentioned subject his pro- 
gress was correspondent to that which has been already stated 
of him. He introduced it with a heavv solemnity, and great, 
but laborious knowledge. But his reply, especially to Mr. now 
lord, Grenville was, as I have been assured, incomparable, and 
Mr. Burke particularly applauded it.” 

“ He was extremely pleasing in private intercourse; well 
bred, open, and hospitable. His figure was tall, erect, graceful; 
and in youth, his countenance, however changed in our days, 
was of correspondent beauty. On the whole, he made a con- 
spicuous figure in the annals of his country, and he is intitled 
to the respect of every public-spirited man in it, for unques- 
tionably he was the senator who, by his exertions, and repeated 
: 4 discussion of questions, seldom, if ever approached before, first 
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taught Ireland that it had a parliament.” 
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* One noble person, whose unpopularity was, however, 
entirely of his own creation, and in which no subordinate 
agent could have any share, I must beg leave briefly to men- 
tion. As a statesman, lord Clare had many faults; but the 
vices which so often degrade that character, did not belong 
to him. He was above all circumvention, all corruption what- 
ever. Open and undisguised, his ambition, and his temper, 
held no interrupted, but a uniform, mingled sway over him. 
Acrimonious, impatient, overbearing, so far from wishing to 
conciliate, (I speak of his public deportment,) he made use of 
language so revolting, so perversely unrestricted, that he often 
disobliged, nay made enemies even of those who acted in con- 
cert with him. That his parliamentary opponents therefore 


| were never spared by him, cannot be a matter of surprise. As 
/ to the lower classes; were we to judge of him, merely by his 
j speeches, we might be led to conclude, that if the peasantry of 
1 Ireland could have been all collected on one funeral pile, he 
ett would have appeared as the first man, and with no averted 
a eyes, to hold the torch to it himself. But in this respect how 
i unjust was he to his own disposition; for, though on such topics 
| i he always spoke daggers, that disposition would have ever 
bait forbad him to make use of any. In his abhorrence of popular 
14 excesses, he talked as if he had forgotten all popular priv?- 
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leges; but his zeal, his predilections, and his temper, ran for- 
ward with such strange alacrity, that all memory of the higher 
duties, nay, sometimes the decorums of a statesman, was, for 
the instant, outstripped in its course, by qualities so unbridled 
and so untoward. Early in life, I knew him well, and though 


our intercourse was discontinued, (I presume from politics, 


for he could little brook any opposition on that head,) ancient 
amity was never lost sight of. On a subject, therefore, where 
there must necessarily be many opinions adverse to mine, I 
wouid not speak, but from entire personal knowledge; and to 
that knowledge I can add, from authority, not feeble, as in 
the eyes of many mine perhaps may be, that lord Clare, in 
many instances, displayed a feeling and compassionate heart.” 


“¢ Amidst the variety of persons who sought the friendship, 
or, at least, the acquaintance of lord Charlemont, was the well- 
known Charles Lee, at this time aid-de-camp to Stanislaus, 
the late king of Poland. Dissatisfied with the whole tenor of 
English politics, and equally dissatisfied with himself, he en- 
tered into that amiable prince’s service, when, after remaining 
for some time at Warsaw, he visited different parts of Europe, 
and, at last, as the world has been long since informed, closed 
his days in America. We find him in this year (1765) corres- 
ponding with lord Charlemont on miscellaneous topics, and 
one of his letters from Warsaw, to that nobleman, is inserted 
here. It will be found not uninteresting.” 


Warsaw, June Ist, 1765. 
mY DEAR LORD, 

‘“« A letter which I sometime ago wrote to lord Thanet,* I 
hope you considered as in part intended for you, otherwise I 
must appear a prodigy of ingratitude; I desired him to com- 
municate it to you, and as it contained the whole history of 
my peregrination and success, I thought it would be rather 
troublesome, than an instance of my duty and affection, to 
scrawl out another to you at the same time; I therefore waited, 
in hopes that something might turn up here, which might pro- 
bably amuse you, but as I might wait until doomsday, and this 
never happen, (for Warsaw, if the wine and climate were bet- 
ter, is absolutely the court of Alcinous, nothing to do with the 
affairs of this bustling world, nor do I think whatever passes, 
good or had, gives her the least concern) I say, my lord, there- 


* The late earl of Thanet. 
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fore, as I despair of any thing stirring, worth your hearing, I 
can no longer defer paying my tribute, so long due, of duty and 
affection; but I should begin with asking a thousand pardons, 
for having so long kept in my hands the inclosed, from prince 
Zartoryski,* to your lordship; but, as I knew it included no 
business, I put it off from day to day for the aforesaid reasons. 
The longer I am acquainted with this man, the more I like 
him, the more I admire his talents; a retentive memory, solid 
judgment, and quickness, are seldom united in the same per- 
son, yet they are so superlatively in him. To be master of 
several languages, and possess likewise an extensive knowledge 
of things, is miraculous, yet he is possessed of one and the other. 
It is a pity that he has not a better theatre to act on; but really 
this country is a wretched one; nor do I think there is the least 
chance of bettering her situation; for, any attempt either on the 
part of the king, of the leading men, or the common gentry, to 
mend the constitution, are protested against by her kind neigh- 
bours, through a tenderness for her interests;—-though, it must 
be confessed that, were her neighbours not to interfere, there 
would be no great probability of a reform, for the general run 
of their gentry, who have such an insurmountable negative 
power, (as a single veto dissolves ‘the diet) are, if possible, 
more ignorant, obstinate, and bigoted, than the Hidalgos of 
Portugal; and those few who are better informed than the 
herd, whether it is from despair, or their natural disposition, 
pass their hours in such consummate idleness and dissipation, 
that our Macaroni club, or Betty’s loungers, are, comparatively 
speaking, men of business and application. Were I to call the 
common people brutes, I should injure the quadruped creation, 
they are such mere moving clods of stinking earth. This cer- 
tainly must be the effect of slavery; there cannot be so monstrous 
a physical difference between man and man. I would to God 
that our tory writers, with David Hume at their head, and the 
favourers of our damnable administration, were to join this 
noble community, that they might reap the fruits which their 
blessed labours intitle them to, and that the effects might not 
fall on harmless posterity. I have, if possible, since my passage 
through Germany, and my residence here, a greater horror of 


* A very illustrious and most accomplished Polish nobleman, highly es- 
teemed by lord Charlemont, and well known to the principal literati through- 
out Europe. He corresponded with sir William Jones, as appears from lord 
Teignmouth’s life of that extraordinary man. Prince Zartoryski is father to 
the minister of that nume, who was lately secretary for foreign affairs in 
Russia, and the beautifyl countess Zamoyska, who visited London some few 
years ago. 
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slavery than ever. For God’s sake, you patriot few at home, 
principiis obstate; for absolute power is a serpent of that wrig- 
gling, penetrating kind, that, if it can but introduce its head, 
it is in vain to pull at the tail. It is curious to hear me converse 
on these subjects with the king; to hear me advance my doc- 
trines, not the most favourable to monarchy, to defend even 
the beheading the martyr Charles; but it is still more curious 
to hear his opinions, which are singular for a crowned head; 
in short, he is as warm an advocate for the natural rights of 
mankind, as was Algernon Sidney himself. It is not to give 
you a specimen of my proficiency in the trade of a courtier, 
when I assure you, that this king is really an accomplished 
person, he is competently conversant with books, his notions 
are just, his intentions honest, and his temper not to be ruffled. 
What he is most faulty in is, that he passes too much time 
with the women; but that is the vice of the places Italy is no- 
thing to this country in cicisbeism; the men and women are 
ever together, taking snuff, yawning, groaning with ennui, 
without a syllable to utter, but cannot separate. You may be 
assured, therefore, my dear lord, that I, who think that dang- 
ling should be punished with the pillory, pass, if possible, for 
a more odd fellow than I have done in other countries; but I 
am not satisfied with appearing absurd myself, I have broke 
into their parties by prevailing upon Wroughton, our resident 
here, who was as determined a yawner as the rest, sometimes 
to mount a horse, and look into a book. In a few weeks I set 
out for Breslaw, to be present at an anti-yawning party, a 
review of the king of Prussia’s, where I may possibly collect 
materials for a letter to yeu, somewhat less dull than the pre- 
sent. In the mean time, my dear lord, if you have a spare half 
hour, dispose of it charitably in preparing me the smallest dish 
of politics; but chiefly inform me of your health and welfare, 
which cannot be more devoutly wished for by any man than 
by, your most obliged, and 
| Humble servant, 
CHARLES LEE.” 


“ P.S. Prince Zartoryski is much, and I believe warml 
yours; it is to his house you must have the kindness to direct 
to me, that is, “Chez Ie Prince, General de Podolia, Var- 
sovie.” 
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An Essay on the Causes of the Variety of Complexion 
and Figure in the Human Species, &c. &c. By Samuel 
Stanhope Smith, D. D. L. L. D. Se. Se. 


WERE it possible for an individual to be translated to a 
situation sufficiently commanding, and indued with optics 
sufficiently powerful, to take, at once, a clear and discriminat- 
ing survey of the whole earth—could he examine with accuracy 
and distinctly perceive the appearance and sensible. character 
of every thing existing on its surface—diversities of color, 
of form, of dimension, of motion, and all other external pro- 
perties of matter—were such an event possible, we say, one 
of the most curious and interesting objects that would attract 
our spectator’s attention would be, the variety discoverable in 
the complexion and feature, the figure and stature of the 
human race. He would behold, in one section of the globe, a 
people lofty and well proportioned, elegant and graceful; and 
in another not far remote, a description of men diminutive, 
deformed, unsightly, and awkward. Here would rise to view 
a nation with flowing locks, a well arched forehead, straight 
and finely fashioned limbs, and a complexion composed of the 
carnation and the lily; there a race with frizzled hair, clumsy 
and gibbous extremities, a retreating forehead, and a skin of 
ebony. In one region he would be charmed with a general 
prominence and boldness of feature, an attractive symmetry 
of form, a liveliness of air, and a vigor of expression, in the 
human countenance; while in another, he would be disgusted 
by its flatness, vacancy and dulness, offended with its irregu- 
larity, or shocked at its fierceness. Between these several 
extremes would appear a multiplicity of intermediate grada- 
tions, preserving the chain of nature unbroken: so diversified 
and, no doubt, beneficent and wise, have been the operations 
of the Deity, in peopling the earth with suitable inhabitants. 

But although there exists in relation to our globe no such 
mount of vision, as our fancy has been figuring—and though 
it does not belong to mortal organs to embrace at a single view 
the whole earth clothed by its inhabitants as with a party- 
colored vesture—yet still, the existing diversity in the com- 
plexion and figure of the human race is a circumstance of such 
familiar notoriety, that we are permitted to bring it before the 
eye of the mind, and dwell on it as if it were present in a visi- 
ble shape: in a manner so clear and definitive has the fact 
been established by the pursuits of ambition, the enterprise of 
discovery, and the cupidity of gain. 
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A mere knowledge of facts is not however alone sufficient 
to satisfy the generous cravings of a mind enamoured of 
science, and devoted to research, Such a mind, eagerly 
grasping at higher honours, and under the influence of more 
comprehensive views, derives a superior delight from the 
classification and arrangement of facts, the deduction of prin- 
ciples, and the exposition of causes. By an intellect of this 


description facts are employed as necessary. but subordinate, 


instruments—they are, at best, but the gradus ad Parnassum— 
the means of ascent to the hill of the Muses. Hence it is, that 
at an early period in the history of nations, the variety in the 
external appearance of man having arrested the attention and 
excited the wonder of the multitude, its causes became a sub- 
ject of inquiry with the enlightened and the curious. Nor have 
they ceased, even down to the present day, to furnish themes 
of speculation, and exercise a spirit of liberal research among 
the votaries of science. 

It is not our present intention, nor would it comport with 
the limits of this article, to exhibit a detailed view of the 
several hypotheses, explanatory of the diversities in the human 
complexion and figure, which, in different ages and countries, 
have received for a time the homage of philosophers. It may 
not, however, be amiss to observe, that as far as the opinions 
of the primitive fathers of science have come to our know- 
ledge, we are intitled to believe, that the dark complexion of 
the Ethiopian, with the various intermediate shades of color- 
ing between that and the fair, was originally attributed to the 
agency of heat. The countenance of jet was discovered, as a 
national characteristic, only beneath the fervors of the torrid 
zone. That burning region was, therefore, very confidently 
(and, in the then existing state of mental cultivation, not 
without strong apparent ground) considered as its birth-place. 
It was regarded as a fierce, inhospitable climate, calculated 
from its intemperature alone, to give rise to the phenome- 
non. An excess of heat when applied to wood and various 
other inanimate substances, was observed to imprint on them 
a sable color; and, the difference between the susceptibilities 
of living and dead matter not being attended to, it was, hence, 
supposed to be capable of producing a similar effect on the 
human skin. 

But it is rare that the mind puts the finishing touches to ab- 
surdity at once. To the completion of the monstrous picture 
reiterated efforts are, for the most part, indispensable. Strange 
too as it may appear, it is notwithstanding true, that such efforts 
are oftentimes persevered in with wonderful pertinacity. In 
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after ages, therefore, the folly and superstition, no less than 
the ingenuity of man, became active in the invention of other 
causes more congenial to the spirit and temper of the times. 
During this state of things to such a pitch of extravagance 
was the wildness of conjecture carried, as to fall but little 
short of insanity. Hence this sable stain was even alleged to 
be the result of a species of leprosy, or some other loathsome 
cuticular disease. While Ovid, in one of the fine sallies of an 
unbridled genius, ascribed it to the conflagration kindled by 
Phaeton in his rash adventure in the chariot of the sun—an 
adventure which according to the poet menaced with ruin the 
whole empire of nature. 

** Sanguine tum credunt in corpora summa vocato, 

Zthiopum populos nigrum traxisse colorem.” 

Perhaps it may be, as we well know it /as been said, that 
this flight of the poet is to be received somewhat allegorically 
—that it amounts, in fact, to nothing more than mere evidence 
of his belief, and of the general belief of the Augustan age, in 
the hypothesis which attributes to the agency of heat, the dif- 
ferent shades of the African complexion. : 

Another hypothesis long since erected, and which even now 
draws around it numerous partisans, is, that the complexion of 
man was changed at the same time and on the same occasion 
when his speech was supernaturally turned to confusion. The 
advocates of this conjecture (for we cannot dignify it by a higher 
name) allege, that man, as originally created, or at least as pos- 
sessing the constitution he did, when he meditated hostilitv 
against the skies from the battlements of his tower on the 
plain of Shinar, was unfit to become an inhabitant of a tropical 
or an arctic climate—and in particular, that he was unqualified 
to bear the fervors of tropical Africa, a region sustaining the 
fiercest of the solar fires. The confusion of tongues was how- 
ever a prelude to the universal dispersion of mankind, an 
event destined to make them take up their abode in every 
climate. In order, therefore, to preserve from inevitable 
destruction such of them as might penetrate into the torrid or 
the arctic zones, the Deity, with that wisdom and beneficence 
which characterize every dispensation of his providence, 
changed their complexion and fitted them for the opposite ex- 
tcemes of their newly selected places of abode. By changes of 
constitution and color less striking and less radical, other 
tribes of them were fitted to become the inhabitants of inter- 
mediate climates. Hence the origin of the widely scattered 
nations and different varieties of the human race. 

With respect to the general truth of this hypothesis we 
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offer no decided opinion. We confess it possesses too many 
of the features of fable. Lame and disjointed, however, as it 
is generally pronounced, and unsupported as it is acknow- 
ledged to be either by reason or revelation, we do not think it 
altogether unparalleled in point of error—we cannot perceive 
that it is less consistent in its structure, or, on the whole, less 
worthy of credit, than another, to be more particularly noticed 
hereafter, which has notwithstanding been announced with 
great pomp, urged with a zeal which we think uncharitable, 
and maintained with the most dogmatical confidence. 
Another hypothesis of ancient origin, which has inlisted 
many distinguished characters in its defence, is denounced as 
militant with the principles of christianity, because it is un- 


friendly to a belief in the primitive unity of the human race. 


‘The advocates of this doctrine, either ignorant of the Mosaic 
account of the creation, or unwilling to model their opinions 
after a standard by them considered unfashionable and obso- 
lete, deny that the great bulk of mankind descended originally 
from a single pair. They deny and even affect to deride the 
practicability of the present party-colored and otherwise 
diversified nations of the earth being nothing else than so 
many cions from a common stock. They contend, on the 
other hand, that there were originally created and placed ia 
climates congenial to their constitutions, as many distinct 
pairs, as there are now found in the different regions of the 
earth distinct varieties or races of men. Respecting the pre- 
cise number of these races opinion remains.somewhat unset- 
tled, different writers having entertained on that subject 
different views. The mixed characters of individuals and 
communities are supposed to have arisen from an intercourse 
between the primitive stocks. This hypothesis has the merit 
of being clear, intrepid, and summary. It is built on no sub- 
stratum of ambiguous principles in science, nor is its super- 
structure composed of a crude collection of involuted proposi- 
tions. Yet simple and decisive as it is, it neither proves nor 
illustrates any thing. The mere creature of the imagination, 
supported only by hardy assertion, it is equally an outcast from 
revelation and philosophy. 

There remains to be mentioned another hypothesis on this 
subject, composed, in appearance, of more durable materials, 
certainly of a more labored texture, and, perhaps we may add, 
of a more masculine form, than either of the foregoing. This 
hypothesis, affecting to call to its support the authority of 
revelation, adds to that such aid as can be derived from phy- 
sical geography, the philosophy of climate, and the natura! 
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history of man, with every topic of argument, drawn from 
moral and social considerations, that reason can furnish or 
imagination devise. Leaning on the Mosaic doctrine of the 
primitive unity of the human race, this hypothesis professes 
to account for all the variety that subsequently occurred 
and now exists in their complexion and feature, their stature 
and figure, from the combined operation of three causes, viz. 
“* Cliimate—the state of society—and the manner of living.” To 
these tria gzuncta in uno—these three causes operating with a 
concurrent force, is attributed an influence but little short of 
magic or even of miracle—an influence capable of producing 
in the human aspect the most surprising metamorphoses—of 
transmuting the fair and beautiful countenance of the Circas- 
sian into the sable skin and brutalized features of the native 
of New-Holland—of converting the black and unseemly excre- 
scence that forms a woolly covering for the head of the Negro, 
into the full flowing auburn or flaxen tresses of the German 
or the Swede, the Fin or the Norwegian—of changing the 
dwarfish stature and disproportioned figure of the Laplander, 
the Samoiede, or the Esquimaux savage, into the lofty port 
and symmetrical form of the English or American gentleman 
—of producing all those striking peculiarities in the bones of 
the head, in the junction of the head with the neck, in the 
fingers, in the bones of the lower extremities with some of 
their muscles, and in the bones of the pelvis—of producing, 
we say, all those peculiarities of conformation in the hard and 
soft parts, which are known to distinguish the European from 
the African, the Indian, and the semi-human inhabitant of 
the arctic circle. ‘This is no exaggerated representation of the 
agency attributed to the foregoing causes. As far as it goes it 
is an honest outline of the hypothesis in question:—a correct 
though incomplete statement of the changes and transfigura- 
tions in the form and complexion of man, which are attributed 
to the influence of climate, the state of society, and the manner 
of living. 

Of this hypothesis, which shall hereafter receive the atten- 
tion it merits, the outlines were sketched by the philosophers 
gf Europe. But it was reserved for an American to finish the 
picture. It cannot moreover be denied, and, therefore, must 

not be concealed, that, considering his subject and the quality 
of the materials with which he was compelled to labour, he 
has executed his ‘task with the hand of a master. He has given 
to the canvas as much strength and richness, and infused into 
. as high a portion of spirit and effect, as it is calculated to 
ear. 
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The American philosopher to whom we allude, is the Rev. 
Dr. Smith, President of Princeton College, and author of the 
essay we are preparing to examine. In whatever points of 
view we may be induced to speak of this essay (and from the 
nature of the censorial character we have assumed it will 
necessarily become our duty to speak of it without disguise) 
it is our wish to be the awarders of strict justice. While, 
therefore, we are contesting the philosophical principles and 
denying the conclusions it labours to establish, we will, in 
other respects, bear testimony to its distinguished merits. 
Although it is our deliberate belief that those principles are 
unsound and the conclusions fallacious—that they are com- 
posed of materials too perishable to sustain the shock of well 
directed opposition, they are, notwithstanding, the seeming 
result of so much reading, observation, and research, and 
their support is attempted by such copiousness of matter and 
ingenuity of argument, as cannot fail to render them respect- 
able even in error, and venerable in the midst of the ruin that 
may await them. So bold are the pretensions of this essay 
and so boundless is its range—for it extends literally over the 
whole earth, and endeavors to exact a tribute from eve 
people—and so richly does it seem fraught with all that the 
thrift of attention and the vigilance of zeal could amass by the 
way, that to us it appears to be a complete body of whatever 
can be advanced in favour of the philosophical doctrines it 
labours to establish. 

Notwithstanding the encomiums which the research and 
ingenuity, the powers of argument and language, the skill in 
combination and coloring manifested in this essay, cannot fail 
to extort even from those who are opposed to its doctrines, yet, 
leaving out of the account all its errors, whether in point of fact 
or reasoning, itis far from being a faultless composition. In 
its air and manner it is unbecomingly authoritative and dog- 
matical. It lacks much of that liberal sentiment and tolerant 
spirit without which, argument is apt to degenerate into invec- 
tive, and discussion to be converted into angry vituperation. 
It is marked in many of its pages with a harshness of language 
which the cause of truth can never require, and the spirit of 
philosophy utterly disclaims.* Instead of dwelling exclusively 


*« It has lately become a find of cant with certain superficial smatterers 
in physical science to speak of revealed religion, and of the spirit of piety, as 
being hostile to profound researches into nature, lest they should be found 
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on the unsoundness of an adversary’s arguments, the equivocal 
nature of his facts, or the weakness and inconsistency of his 
reasoning, it very unjustifiably descends to a denunciation of 
his motives, and an inculpation of his character. t 

But we have yet certain other preliminary charges of a se- 
rious nature to urge against the essay of Dr. Smith. From 
the threatening aspect of a prefatory advertisement, that ush- 
ers the work into public notice, it is evident that its author 
intends and considers it as a militant production:—not merely 


as a system of defence, nor yet as a work simply offering 


to contradict the dogmas of revelation. We see these men, likewise with 
equal ignorance and vanity, contemptuously insinuate that the friends of piety 
are always ready to rest their opinions, not on well ascertained facts, but on 
the supposed authority of heaven, to save them the pains and the hazard of 
inquiries so dangerous to contented superstition. These self-dubbed naturalists, 
vain of their own faint shadow of knowledge, because they know so little, secm to 
have forgotten,” &c. Kc. 

Such is the unseemly asperity in which our author has thought proper te 
indulge himself in the advertisementto the second edition of his essay. We 
will not contend that the language, offensive as it is, may not be suitably 
applied to profligate infidels and scoffers at religion. But we cannot agree 
that it ought, under any circumstances, to have been put on record, as hav- 
ing fallen from the pen of Dr. Smith—a, pen which should be sacred to 
argument and eloquence. 


+ To convince the reader that this charge is urged against our author on 
solid ground, we beg his attention to the following passage. 

‘“* Near the conclusion of this introductory lecture, he (Dr. Smith, profes- 
sor of anatomy in New-York) takes his leave by saying, ‘‘ Were I to follow 
Dr. Smith (the author of the essay) through his whole work, you might 
suppose I have some enmity to that gentleman. I think that not at all im- 
probable, says Dr. Smith (the author of the essay): nor is it difficult to 
divine the cause that has awakened his displeasure. He (Dr. Smith of New- 
York) hoped to find in the anatomy of man an invincible objection against the 
identity of the human species, which might furnish arms to infidelity in her attacks 
against the truth of divine revelation, and he seems to be provoked at any attempt 
to wrest the weapons out of her hand.” 

With any personal hostility that may exist between Dr. Smith of New- 
York and the Rev. Dr. Smith of Princeton (however we may regret it) we 
have nothing to do. Nor is it our business to inquire how weighty a cause 
of provocation the former gentleman may have given to the latter. But this 
we know, that the charge alleged by the latter against the former, in the 
preceding quotation, is of a very serious nature, in our opinion deeply affect- 
ing reputation, and probably interest. What picture can be more shocking— 
what practice more profligate—than that of a public teacher of anatomy 
audaciously converting the structure of the human body to the discredit of 
revelation and the abetment of infidelity? Against such a character, such a 
charge should never be insinuated, much less openly preferred, unless on 
ground that nothing can invalidate—and the charge, if substantiated, should 
remove him from his chair. But be the allegat#on well founded or not, it is 
most wantonly misapplied, when foisted into the discussion of a physical 
subject. 
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battle to any adversary fearless enough to lift the proffered 
gauntlet—but as being itself the assailing party, and commenc- 


ing actual hostilities on the foe. “ While others,” says our _ 


author, “are successfully defending the interior fortresses of 
religion, and extending her practical sway over the hearts of 
men, I thought that I might render a valuable service to the 
cause, by cooperating in some degree, with those who are de- 
fending her outworks, and carrying their attacks into the 
enemy’s camp.” 

From sundry other passages of his work equally explicit 
and unequivocal in their language, we regret to find, that 
Dr. Smith, endeavors to identify the correctness of his prin- 
ciples and the success of his reasonings with the truth of re- 
velation—that he denounces as an infidel at heart, and hos- 
tile to the interests of our holy religion, every man that ven- 
tures to differ from him in opinion on the subject of his essay. 

This we pronounce to be a kind of logical ruse de guerre 
which has neither liberality nor charity to recommend it. The 
stratagem is not liberal in our author, because it has a direct 
and powerful tendency to check investigation and defeat ar- 
gument, by blackening his adversary’s character, consigning 
his cause to general detestation, and thus depriving him of aa 
impartial hearing. For, in a case like the present, the charge 
of infidelity is fatal; it blasts and withers like the touch of 
mildew. When well founded, such are and ever ought to 
be its inevitable effects with a virtuous public. Nor is our 
author’s denunciation less uncharitable, than it is illiberal. 
Distinguished as that gentleman is for his attainments, as 
a moralist and divine,—characters in which he is exhibited 
so appropriately, and with so much lustre in his excellent 
and eloquent volume of sermons,—it might be deemed al- 
most an affront to inform him, that error and impiety are not 
synonymous terms. No one can be more sensible than he is, 
that the heart and the understanding are not always in perfect 
unison—the latter being frequently under a deep delusion, 
while the former is the dwelling of virtue and piety. 

Our author does, indeed, on one occasion, with some show 
of candor, declare, that in the discussion of the subject 
which forms the basis of the essay under consideration, he 
“would be far from introducing the authority of religion to 
silence inquiry, and equally far would he be from making it a 
substitute for proof.” His profession, we apprehend, however, 
to be at war with his performance. He does not, indeed, 
menace his adversary with the gloom of a dungeon, nor with 
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the agonies of the scourge, the stake or the wheel. Nor does 
he threaten him with the perforation or excision of his tongue, 
in case of using it in opposition to his doctrines. Literally, 
therefore, he does not sz/ence him, in as much as he does not 
deprive him of the powers of speech. But he does what is 
nearly tantamount to this. He puts under the positive ban of 
the church, and, as far as he can, subjects to the odium and 
censure of the world, all such as dare to contest his opinions, 
by preferring against them the charge of infidelity. But, 
deeply schooled as he is in the knowledge of man, he cannot 
be ignorant, that, on common minds at least, an accusation 
so weighty must be powerfully operative—that it must tend to 
extinguish, in some measure, that elastic spirit, and to hold in 
check that independence of research, so easential to the eluci- 
dation of the science of nature. 

Persuaded as we are of the truth of shee remarks, and be- 
lieving them to be important in their relation to science, we 
cannot but regret that Dr. Smith should have endeavored to 
intwine and even identify with the interests of religion, a subject 
with which, in our view, it has no connexion. That he should 
have attempted, with the whole weight and sanctity of his 
character, to impose on the public, as a matter of faith, a belief 
in the power of climate, society and the manner of ving, to 
engender all the varieties that exist in the complexion and 
figure of the human race. For, if it be true that this hypo- 
thesis constitutes one of the tenets of our religion, and that it 
would be an act of infidelity to reject it, we are, in the capacity 
of christians, irreversibly bound to receive and inregister it 
as a branch of our creed, even though it fail to meet the ap- 
probation of our judgments. Under these circumstances we 
must either abandon for ever the study of nature, or our faith 
must admit and cherish as holy, what our reason would re- 
nounce as erroneous and profane—a dilemma in which a reli- 
gion descended, as ours is, from above, and friendly to the 
cultivation of the human intellect, can never intangle its faith- 
ful votaries. 

But we have already asserted, and repeat with confidence, 
that neither the safety of our religion, nor the truth of revela- 
tion is at all involved in the fate of that chain of physical rea- 
soning in which Dr. Smith has engaged. The former will 
remain the same incomparable pandect of moral truth and the 
same immaculate system of divine instruction, and the latter 
will retain the same incontrovertible marks which it now pos- 
sesses of its heavenly origin, unshaken alike by the success or 
failure, the establishment or overthrow of the present hypo- 
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thesis—whether it be proved that the African sun is sufficient 
to ebonize the fairest complexion, and a northern climate to 
bleach the sable descendents of Ethiopia, or that these meta- 
morphoses (if they ever occur) must be sought for in other 
and more powerful causes. To the authority of the sacred writ- 
ings (under a liberal interpretation), we bow with the submis- 
sion of zealous professors of christianity, nor do we question 
a fact or a principle they contain. 

To the varied and inestimable excellencies of that divine 
volume none bear a more ready and cordial assent than we 
do. Although it teaches us much, and that in relation to our 
highest concerns, it is however neither calculated nor intend- 
ed to instruct us in all things. Its province is morality, not 
physics—its end practice, not theory. It makes plain tous the 
whole path of our duty, but is silent on the subject of natural 
science. Its business is, perhaps, more with the heart than 
with the head. If studied aright, it is calculated to make 
moralists and christians, but not philosophers, in the common 
acceptation of the term. It points to mount Zion, not to Par- 
nassus; and teaches us how to become heirs, not to a seat 
in the temple of the Muses, but to a dwelling in that of the 
living God. The character of the sacred writings being di- 
vine, and their course and tendency altogether heavenward, 
we cannot but deem it derogatory from their nature and 
dignity, to attempt to make them subservient to common 
speculations. It is not by such a discordant mixture of things 
sacred with things profane, that religion is to be cherished or 
science promoted. 

Though we are far from fancying ourselves as profoundly 
versed as Dr. Smith in the inspired writings, we will for once 
have the hardihood to meet him on his own ground. “ Can 
the Ethiopian,” says the prophet, in one of his finest mo- 
ments of inspiration and eloquence, ‘* Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin or the leopard his spots?” By which intev- 
rogatory we conceive it to be unequivocally and forcibly im- 
plied, that d/ackness is as natural to the one as spottedness is to 
the other—that there is something as specifically characteristic 
—something as indicative of a difference of race in the Ethio- 
pian’s complexion of jet, as there is in the leopard’s speckled 
hide. On this ground, then, as well might our author assert 
that a change of climate and manner of living would transmute 
the color and specific character of this savage of the forest, as 
that a similar change can convert the African into the Eura- 


pean complexion. The former allegation however is disproved 
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by experience, nor does any one dream of contending for its 
truth. With what reason, or prospect of success, then, can 
the establishment of the latter position be attempted? On the 
fairest and most natural principles of construction, the in- 
terrogatory of the prophet appears to us to make against the 
hypothesis. 

Though not ourselves accustomed to shrink from imaginary 
dangers, it is not without considerable reluctance that we have 
ventured to engage in the present inquiry. There is nothing, 
short of moral infamy, we more heartily deprecate, or would 
more solicitously shun, than the charge of irreligion; for a foe 
to religion, is virtually an enemy to the human race. But we 
shall consider ourselves as wantonly and unjustifiably slan- 
dered, should this charge be conjured up against us, on ac- 
count of any thing this article may contain. Steadfastly as our 
reverend author himself do we believe in the principles of the 
christian religion; profound as his own, is the homage we pay 
to the holy scriptures, and as reluctantly would we offer vio- 
lence to the truths they contain. Could we be persuaded that 
we are now in danger of coming into collision with the most 
inconsiderable of these truths, we would abandon the dis- 
cussion, and commit to the flames what we have already 
written. 

In one of the first paragraphs of his work, which it will be 
necessary for us to. quote, our author premises what appears 
to us a very singular objection against the existence of any 
primitive and radical diversity in the human race. “ Different 
species,” says he, ‘“ must be subject to different laws both in 
the physical and moral constitution of their nature. The whole 
philosophy of man, therefore, is confounded by that hypothe- 
sis which divides the 4nd into various species, radically dif- 
ferent from one another. The laws of morals designed to re- 
gulate the mutual intercourse of mankind, we derive from ex- 
amining our own nature, or collecting the common sentiments 
of men in society, united together by a common system of 
feelings and ideas. But how shall we apply rules, derived from 
these sources, to different nations, and to different individuals 
whose moral principles, resulting, in like manner, from the 
constitution of their natures, respectively, may be as various 
as their several aspects?” &c.* 

We might dismiss this paragraph by briefly remarking, that 
we have not embarked in the enterprise of building for our- 
selves any laboured system, or of establishing any favourite 


* Pages 11, 12. 
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hypothesis. We have, therefore, nothing to do with removing 
supposed difficulties or reconciling apparent inconsistencies, 
in as much as they do not lie in our way. Our object is much 
more simple, and the course we shall pursue much more sum- 
mary. We mean to content ourselves with the negative side of 
the question, regarding the positive as beyond our reach. In- 
stead of attempting to prove that there were primarily created, 
and that there now exist, various species of men, radically dif- 
ferent from each other, (a doctrine in which we do not profess 
to believe), our only intention is to show, that Dr. Smith has 
not succeeded in proving the contrary—that he has not by his 
reasoning, established the primitive unity of man; but that, 
under the misguidance of a zeal more fervid than enlightened, 
he has reasoned most inconclusively and unphilosophically— 
sometimes calling to his aid the supposed action of causes that 
have no existence; and, at other times, attributing to causes 
that do exist, effects, either greatly disproportioned to their 
power, or diametrically opposite to what they are calculated to 
produce. 
To convince our author, however, that it is not our in- 
tention to practise a studied and unmanly evasion of the ques- 
tion, we deliberately deny the fundamental proposition of the 
foregoing quotation. We deny that “ different species (of 
men) must be subject to different laws, both in the physical 
and moral constitution of their nature.” Nor do we discover 
the slightest ground for believing, that, ‘ the whole philosophy 
of man is confounded by that hypothesis which divides the 
kind into various species, radically different from one another.” 
Both these propositions we hold to be erroneous, and can 
hardly reconcile them with a profound attention to the point 
in question. To the anatomist and physiologist as well as to 
the metaphysician, we hold it unnecessary to expose their 
fallacy. But for the satisfaction of readers unversed in these 
several branches of science, this exposition must now be at- 
tempted. 
The system of man is known to be composed of various 
organs, different and in some respects wholly distinct from 
each other. It is further known that these several organs are 
governed by their own respective laws—by laws arising out of 
the peculiarity of their physical structure. To render our 
meaning the more clear and intelligible, we will mention a few 
of the principal organs to which we allude, and notice also 
some of their particular laws. These organs are, the skin, the 
muscles, the blood vessels, the lymphatics, the nerves, the 
brain, the bones, the lungs, the intestines, and a few others. 
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We repeat, that each of these organs, besides being subject to 
the general laws of the system, is also governed by a code or 
collection of laws peculiar to itself, which, for the sake of dis- 


. crimination, may be denominated local or municipal laws, and 


in which the other parts of the body have but little concern. It 
follows, therefore, that in these subordinate or municipal laws 
of any particular organ or part, important and even radical 
changes may take place, without producing any material effect 
either on other single organs, or on the constitutional laws and 
general philosophy of the system. 

For example: in any given part of the body, say the arm, 
the leg, or the head, it is customary for the large blood vessels 
to be divided into a given number of branches, and these 
branches to diverge from each other at given angles, and to 
run in certain given directions. The same thing is true with re- 
gard to the principal lymphatics and nerves. ‘They too consist 
of a certain given number, and observe a given course and ar- 
rangement, in their distribution through particular parts of the 
body. But this is still more remarkably the case with respect 
to the bones. In composing the skeleton of any given member 
or part in the system of man, of the leg, for instance, the foot, 
the wrist or the spine, these hard and solid bodies amount to a 
certain customary number, and assume a given figure, given di- 
mensions, and a given arrangement. This they do with great 
uniformity. But can we not conceive it practicable for a 
great, radical, and even specific diversity to occur in these 
properties of the bones, without subverting or confounding 
the principles of morals, or unsettling, in the least, the general 
laws and philosophy of the system? Unquestionably we can, 
and for this obvious and forcible reason, that the morals have 
their seat, not in the bones, but in the brain; the dwelling of 
every thing connected with intellect. It is by innovations and 
derangements in the latter organ, then, not the former, that the 
system of morality is confounded and overthrown. 

For the sake of illustration, let us suppose, as a general 
rule, the human foot to be composed of ten bones, six cylin- 
drical and four cuboidal; and the spine of twenty-four verte- 
bre or joints. Let us further suppose, that in the course of 
their researches naturalists discover another description of 
men having in the foot but eight bones, four cylindrical and 
four oval, and but twenty vertebrz in the column of the spine. 
In the brain, however, the heart, and all the other principal 
organs of the body, these newly discovered individuals differ 
in no respect from the rest of mankind. Now in this case the 
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whole world would positively and without hesitation pro- 
nounce these men having only eight bones in the foot, and 
twenty vertebre in the spine to be a race radically and speci- 

fically distinct from all others. Reason and nature too would 
sanction the declaration. Yet would this novel and unlooked 
for structure of these two parts of the body produce no con- 
fusion of morals, no subversion of the general philosophy 
of the system, no annihilation of social ended And why?— 
Simply because the bones of the foot and spine are of too 
subordinate a character to hold any ascendency over the rest 
of the system—because there is here no innovation in the 
brain, which is regarded as the organ of morality, nor the 
slightest fundamental derangement in any of the governing 
organs of the body. Did the moral faculty reside in the bones 
of the foot or spine, the case would be otherwise. Then per- 
haps a corresponding diversity in moral principle would ne- 
cessarily ensue. 

The circumstances of this supposed case are strictly appli- 
cable to the diversities which actually exist in the complexion 
and figure of the human race. Let us compare a full blooded 
African with a full blooded European, and both the truth and 
force of our proposition will be rendered obvious. In the 
former we find a black skin, frizzled hair, depressed features, 
a retreating forehead, and gibbous legs. But in the latter 
we are presented with an appearance and state of things 
very strikingly different—a fair complexion, flowing hair, 
straight legs, projecting features, and a prominent forehead. 
That the case may be the stronger, we will even admit that 
these differences are incontestably primitive and permanent. 
In both individuals, however, we find the brain, which we re- 
gard as the seat of the moral principle, precisely alike, except 
that in the African it is somewhat the smallest. There is also 
a perfect similarity in the heart, the lungs, the liver, the intes- 
ea and in all the governing organs of the body. Now, judging 
candidly a priori, have we here any shadow of reason to sus- 
pect a fundamental difference in the laws of morality and in the 
general philosophy of the two systems? Have we the slightest 
physical ground of belief that the moral and social habits of 
the African are materially different from the moral and social 
habits of the European, merely because the former differs from 
the latter in the color of his skin, the form of his legs, the pro- 
minence of his features, and the elevation of his forehead? 
The philosopher, whose object is truth and not the main- 
tenance of some favourite hypothesis, will promptly and p@i- 
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tively reply in the negative. The reason is plain. Morality is 
seated neither in the skin, the nose, the lips, nor the bones 
of the leg. Being an intellectual rather than a corporeal quality, 
it is believed to be the offspring of the brain, which, except in 
point of size, is precisely the same in the African as the Eu- 
ropean. Were the African’s legs, features, hair and skin, on 
the other hand, in all respects similar to those of the Euro- 
pean, but his brain and other principal organs essentially dis- 
similar, then might we be led, @ priori, to look for a radical 
and immutable difference in his moral habits and social rela- 
tions, as well as in the general philosophy of his system. The 
cause of this must be obvious to every one. The instrument 
or organ of morality is changed. But as we are taught by our 
rules of philosophizing that, under similar circumstances, 
similar causes produce similar effects, so by the equally infal- 
lible rule of contraries, under similar circumstances, dissimilar 
causes produce dissimilar effects. 

Suppose a race of men should be discovered having their 
bodies completely clothed in the hair of a stag or the wool of 
a sheep, but resembling precisely the rest of mankind in their 
brain, heart, lungs, hands, and other leading organs and parts 
of the system. Would not this be acknowledged to be a 
species radically distinct from all the rest of the genus? We 
surely incur no hazard of contradiction in answering, that it 
would. Yet would there be no solid ground, even here, to 
suspect any thing specifically different in the principles of their 
morality, their social habits, or their general philosophy. The 
specific difference would be confined exclusively to the tex- 
ture, action, and laws of the skin. But that external covering 
cannot be deemed the seat or source of any thing intellectual. 
Even by the discovery of such a race, then, the philosophy of 
man would not be confounded. 

Had Dr. Smith adverted but for a moment to these cir- 
cumstances—had he recollected that a specific difference in 
certain parts of the bodies of men, does not necessarily imply 
a corresponding difference in every part, but that the greatest 
dissimilarity in some organs is compatible with a perfect re- 
semblance in others—had he bestowed, we say, on these well 
known facts the consideration to which they are intitled, we 
cannot believe he would ever have asserted that “ different 
species (of men) must be subject to different laws both in 
the physical and moral constitution of their nature.” 

To remove, as far,as possible, all future ground of miscon- 
ception and cavil, our author very properly attempts to settle 
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the meaning of the term species. After noticing the criterion 
in relation to this subject, which derived a temporary autho- 
rity from the distinguished names of Ray and Buffon,-he 
seems inclined to adopt the definition of Dr. Blumenbach. 
On this point we think his decision not injudicious. To us 
the definition of the German naturalist appears less exception- 
able than that which had been previously adopted by the 
naturalists of England and France. “* Animals ought (says the 
professor of Gottingen) to be ranked in the same species, when 
their general form and properties resemble one another, and 
the differences which subsist among them may be derived 
from some degenerating cause;” to which Dr. Smith himself 
subjoins, that “‘ those only are to be esteemed of different 
species whose distinctive properties are so essential to each 
respectively, and so inherent in them, that they cannot be 
changed, or their differences accounted for by the known 
operation of any physical or moral causes.” 

To the correctness and sufficiency of this definition of the 
term species, composed, as it is, of the corresponding ideas of 
two such characters, as Dr. Blumenbach and Dr. Smith, we 
offer no objection. Though not, perhaps, sufficiently technical 
in its form and language to suit the fastidious palate of a school- 
man, it appears to us to be calculated, from its comprehensive- 
ness and accuracy, to answer, in no ordinary degree, all the 
purposes of the man of science. We contend however that it 
is hostile to the views, and absolutely fatal to the hopes of our 
author. For, taking it as a standard, he has manifestly failed 
to prove the original unity of the human race. We shall 
hereafter make it appear that he has fallen far—in our opinion 
very far short of accounting for all the varieties that charac- 
terize them, by “the known operation of any causes physical 
or moral.” 

Though certainly not connected with the principles, and 
but slightly, as we think, with the object of the work, our au- 
thor has notwithstanding contrived to introduce into his essay, 
by way of episode, a very laboured disquisition on the primitive 
state and condition of man. His object in this is to establish 
the position, that the progenitor of mankind was created a 
civilized and instructed being, and that the savage state in 
which different nations have been subsequently found, is no- 
thing but a degeneracy from their original standing—the 
result of idleness and evil passions. Here he again declares 
that he carries along with him in this discussion the clear and 
positive testimony of both sacred history and true philosophy. 
Now we cannot, at present, call to ming a single text either in 
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the works of Moses, or in any other portion of divine revela- 
tion, which the principles of correct logic would countenance 
A, us in bringing forward to prove, that nations were primitively 
nt civilized and enlightened. If any such passage exist, we would 
rejoice to see it produced under a fair and liberal construction. 
We will then, without hesitation, submit to its authority. As 
to forced constructions, they are already too numerous, and 
have the delusive and pernicious power of torturing the text 
into as many meanings, and making it susceptible of as many 
interpretations, as the exposuists have different hypotheses to 
establish. 

We regret that we cannot accompany our author through 
the whole of his remarks on the primitive condition of the 
human race. That the reader may not, however, be totally 
uninformed of his sentiments and reasonings on the subject, 
4 we present him with an outline of them in the following quo- 
tation. 

‘¢ The original and absolute savagism of mankind, says he. 
is a principle which appears to me to be contradicted equally 


by sound reason, and by the most authentic documents which 
remain to us of ancient history. All the earliest monuments 
ae of nations, as far as we can trace them, fix their origin about 
ie the middle regions of Asia, and present man to us in a state 
" | already civilized. From this centre, we perceive the radiations 
t of the race gradually shooting themselves towards every quar- 
ter of the globe. Savage life seems to have arisen only from 
te idle or restless spirits, who, shunning the fatigues of labour, 
Ai or spurning the restraints and subordinations of civil society, 
iB sought, at once, liberty and the pleasures of the chase, in wild, 
uncultivated regions, remote from their original habitations. 
Here, forgetting the arts of civilized life, they, with their pos- 
terity, degenerated, in a course of time, into all the ignorance 
and rudeness of savagism, and furnished ample materials to 
the imagination of the poets for the pictures they have pre- 
sented to us of the abject condition of the primitive men.” 
To say nothing of the loose composition and disjointed tex- 
ture of this paragraph, the materials which compose it are of 
very questionable soundness. Taking it as it is, in its matter 
and manner, we cannot perceive that it fortifies, in the least, 
the hypothesis which it announces. “ All the earliest monu- 
ments of nations, says our author, as far as we can trace them, 
present man to us in a state already civilized.” This, we reply, 
is true; nor is it possible for it to be otherwise; but what shadow 
of evidence does it impart as to the truly primitive condition 
of man?—In relation to that point it is an absolute nullitv.— 
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The earliest monuments of nations do indeed, for the most part, 
present man to us in a civilized state. —But wherefore?—Be- 
cause he had not been previously in a savage state?—By no 
means——but simply because none but civilized nations erect 
monuments to transmit a knowledge of their condition, and 
tell their story to future ages. —Because none but such nations 
leave behind them any relics of sufficient durability to triumph 
over the destructive ravages of time. 

What can a hord of wandering savages achieve calculated 
to inregister in imperishable annals, and hand down to pos- 
terity in a recorded form, their state, their place of residence, 

their existence, or their name? They compose no epic poems, 
write no histories, people no capitols with marble or with 
bronze.—Rude war songs are all their poetry, oral traditions 
the amount of their story, and figures in wood the whole of 
their statuary:—the two former fleeting and perishable as the 
breath that gives them utterance, and the latter as corruptible 
as the hand that fashioned them. Savage nations intersect not 
their territory with canals and aqueducts, nor do they burthen 
the earth with piles of architecture. They build neither walled 
cities nor triumphal arches, towers nor temples, castles nor 
palaces, pyramids nor catacombs.—If their dwellings be not 
in caves, they are in huts and wigwams, which the tempest 
overthrows, the fire devours, or the swell of some neighbouring 
stream sweeps away. Their stronghold in war is an impervious 
thicket, a few notches or figures on trees the record of their 
victories, their sepulchral monument 2 tumulus of stones, and 
the recesses of a forest the sanctuary of their God. Such are the 
only memorials of a savage people—memorials, which the lapse 
of a few fleeting years must for ever efface.—Such too is the 
reason why the “ earliest monuments of nations always present 
man to us in a civilized state.” For centuries previously to the 
erection of these monuments, the same people might have in- 
habited the same territories; but, having been, during that 
period, in asavage state, nothing was accomplished by them of 
sufficient durability to tell to after ages their primitive story. 

Again, in the paragraph already quoted, “ savage life, says 
the author of the essay, seems to have arisen only from idle 
or restless spirits, who, shunning the fatigues of labour, or 
spurning the restraints and subordinations of civil society, 
sought, at once, liberty and the pleasures of the chase, in 
wild, uncultivated regions, remote from their original habita- 
tions. Here, forgetting the arts of civilized life, they, with 
their posterity, degenerated, in a course of time, into all the 
ignorance and rudeness of savagism.” 
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Here is, indeed, a very round, circumstantial, and, perhaps 
we might add, plausible tale of the metamorphosis of civilized 
into savage life;—a tale which seems to solve, with a magical 
facility, the whole mystery which envelops the subject, and 
is therefore but too well calculated to gain currency with the 
credulous and impose on the unthinking. But where and 
when has this transmutation ever been realized? Where are 
the chronicles from which the history of it is extracted? Is 
there extant a volume, either sacred or profane, in which we 
will find the event substantially recorded? We believe we may 
defy contradiction, in replying that there is not. We have 
ourselves often conversed with the most enlightened and ob- 
servant travellers, and not unfrequently looked into history 
ancient and modern, universal and local, civil and military— 
the annals of the early as well as of the middle and declining 
periods of nations: yet never, through any channel, has such 
a fact as the foregoing been presented to our notice. We have 
never observed, read, or heard of a single instance where a 
people once civilized have either become themselves absolutely 
savage, or planted remote countries with savage colonies. Nor 
does it comport with our ideas of the principles of human - 
nature and the springs of human actiow to admit that such an 
event has ever taken place. 

Our appeal however, is to history, not to opinion, and that, 
we are persuaded, is decidedly in our favour. Through that 
medium have we seen nations gradually emerging from the 
degradation and wretchedness of savage, to the dignity and 
comforts of civilized life. But we fearlessly challenge the 
whole records of nature to show us the picture completely 
reversed. 

Did our limits allow us to pursue the subject, it would, we 
think, be easy to expose the insufficiency of our author’s whole 
chain of reasoning on this head. Even admitting that the 
earliest nations of the world were originally in a state of 
civilization, the fact must be proved by other testimony than 
that contained in the present essay. 

It has been already stated, that Dr. Smith rests his hypo- 
thesis, of the primitive unity of man, on a treble basis, 
viz. the effects of the combined operation of climate, the 
state of society, and the manner of living, in diversifying the 
human complexion and figure. It has been stated, that to the 
supposed powers of transmutation possessed by this threefold 
cause, he attributes all the variety in form, size, feature, and 
color, that exists between the most dissimilar descriptions of 
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men. His principal arguments in favour of this hypothesis, it 
shall now be our business more particularly to examine. 

The hypothesis, though in the essay remarkably com- 
plicated and involved, may yet be reduced to great simpli- 
city. How difficult soever it may be of solution, we cannot 
consider it in its nature intricate. If true, it must be suscep- 
tible of support either from unquestioned historical fact, or 


fair and legitimate philosophical induction. Its author must 


either have it in his power to adduce well attested and une- 
quivocal instances of the changes in the human complexion 
and figure, for which he contends, having actually taken place; 
or, from his minute and perfect knowledge of the powers of 
climate, the state of society, the manner of living, and of the 
susceptibility of the human system, he must be able to prove, 
by means of sound argument, that the former acting on the 
latter is physically calculated to effect the various transmuta- 
tions in question. These, we say, are the only possible sources 
of proof that present themselves to his choice. From the one 
or the other therefore, or from both combined, must his whole 
store of evidence be selected. We shall briefly consider and 
analyze them in order. And first, 

Of historical fact. The occurrences in favour of his hypothe- 
sis which our author attempts to derive from the history of 
man are few, and, as we shall endeavour to prove, equivocal and 
inconclusive. When stript of that imposing form and drapery 
which the ingenuity of fancy, an enthusiastic ardor, and a 
good style, have contributed to throw around them, they 
prove nothing so clearly as the indefensibility of the cause they 
are intended t to support. 

The first in order of these historical evidences relates to a 
colony of Hungarians, who, to use the doctor’s own words, 
“by migrating to Lapland, some ages ago, (but how many ages 
ago, under what circumstances, or for what purposes he does 
not tell us), have become absolutely assimilated to the natives 
of the countrv in every attribute of that diminutive and de- 
formed race.”* The second relates to a colony of Portuguese, 
who, established in Congo, not yet three centuries since, have 
so degenerated in complexion, in the figure of their persons, 
and their habits of living, as to be no longer distinguishable 
from the neighbouring tribes of Hottentots.; The third is de- 
rived from the inhabitants of modern Europe, who, though all 
descended, as it is alleged, from the same primitive stock, ex- 
hibit at present various shades of complexion, increasing in 
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depth of coloring, as we advance from the Baltic to the shores 
of the Mediterranean. The fourth relates to the Arabians, 
who, though they can be clearly traced, as it is asserted, to 
their origin in one family, and have never been blended either 
by conquest or commerce with any other people, yet exhibit, 
at present, every variety of complexion from swarthiness in 
the northern to real blackness in the southern section of their 
peninsula. The fifth is derived from the Jews, a race, who, 
descended from the same ancestry, and prohibited by their in- 
stitutions from intermarrying with strangers, are notwithstand- 
ing declared to have contracted the complexion of every peo- 
ple, with whom they have been mingled. The szxth, and _ 
last is taken from the inhabitants of the United States. Ot 
these it is asserted that the whites have already very strikingly 
degenerated in complexion from the fairness of their European 
ancestors, while the native db/ucks whose blood is free from 
foreign admixture, though they are not said to be, as yet, in 
any measure bleached of the hue of their fathers, are posi- 
tively pronounced to be, very perceptibly exchanging their 
uncouth features, and contracting in form the European coun- 
tenance. On each of these heads of supposed proof we shall 
offer a few remarks. 

In order that our sentiments on these topics may be the 
more clearly understood, and that there may be no seeming 
inconsistency in our future reasonings, we think it necessary 
to premise, that we are far from denying the power of climate 
to alter and modify, to a certain extent, both the complexion 
and figure of man. Nor do we deny that the state of society, 
and the manner of living may exert a similar power in a limit- 
ed degree. We know, for instance, that the scorching sun of 
Africa, of India, or even of the Brazils will efface, in time, 
the fair tints of the European skin, and imprint in their place 
a very different hue—a hue approaching to the brown or the 
olive. We further know, that a want of cleanliness and a con- 
stant exposure to the inclemencies of the weather, contribute 
to accelerate and heighten these effects. Nor are we at all 
ignorant that a certain coarseness of feature and harshness of 
expression are the universal concomitants of poverty, igno- 
rance, and a contention with hardships. To deny or even 
question facts so notorious as these, would be to throw off all 
regard for truth, and stem the current of all observation. But 
the influence of these causes, even when leagued in the closest 
alliance, and cooperating under the most powerful combina- 
tion, is circumscribed within certain limits. Nor is the sphere 
of these limits so extensive as to admit of a reciprocal trans- 
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mutation of the different races of men—a transmutation of 
the European into the Negro, the Negro into the Tartar, or the 
lofty Patagonian into the diminutive Laplander. 

Although the combined influence of climate, the state of 
society, and the manner of living may, and we believe does, 
produce varieties in the same race, it is incapable of altering 
the distinctive characters of the race—incapable of breaking 
down those substantial partitions of feature, figure, complex- 
ion and stature, which exist between the different races of 
men, and which the wisdom of the Deity has erected, though 
in a manner unknown to us, yet no doubt for purposes the 
most bounteous and beneficent. Thus the swarthy Spaniard 
and the olive-colored Italian have the same distinctive cha- 
racters, and are hence of the same race, with the fair German 
and the florid Hibernian. In a few generations, therefore, the 
climates of Italy and Spain would imprint on emigrants from 
Germany and Ireland the complexions that distinguish their na- 
tive inhabitants; while, conversely, the Spaniard and the Italian 
emigrating to higher latitudes, would in time exchange their 
olive for the carnation of the north. In like manner, though 
the complexion of the southern is much darker than that of the 
northern districts of Arabia, yet do the inhabitants of each ex- 
treme preserve the true characters of the Arabic race. Be- 
tween these two shades or varieties, therefore, it is altogether 
probable that an interchange of residence would produce, in 
time, a transmutation of color. But we confidently believe, that 
no interchange of climates, states of society, or modes of life, 
could ever amalgamate into a homogeneous mass, and thus 
reduce to a common standard, the European, the Negro, the 
Arabian, and the Laplander. 

The fundamental error into which Dr. Smith has fallen on 
this subject has arisen from his not discriminating between 
the laws of living and the laws of dead matter—the laws of 
mechanics and the laws of physiology. It is perfectly well 
known to medical philosophers, that the same principles are 
far from being reciprocally applicable to those two different 
branches of science. On dead matter the continued operation 
of the same causes is uniform and progressive, but on diving 
matter such operation either varies or ceases to produce any 
effect, according to circumstances. Thus on the former, if the 
operation of certain causes make a certain impression in a 
given time, in double that time it will double the impression, 
in treble the time it will treble it, and so on in proportion, till 
the effect may be raised to almost any amount, and that 
without increasing the force of the causes. For the sake of 
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illustration let the acting cause be water and the matter acted 
| on a soft argillaceous stone. If in twenty days the friction of 
the water sweeping over this stone wear away an ounce of its 
4 substance, in forty days it will wear away two ounces, in sixty 
: | days three ounces, and so on, till the whole stone will finally 
Bi | disappear. Now it is evident that a belief in the applicability 
i of similar principles to living matter, has contributed not a 
a little to entangle Dr. Smith in such a labyrinth of error. That 
| gentleman knows from observation that in a given time a tro- 
pical sun will burn a given degree of darkness on a fair com- 
plexion. In double the time he supposes it will double that 
degree, that in treble the time it will treble it, and so on, as in the 
case of dead matter, till the stain ultimately amount to the 
blackness of the Negro. But herein lies his mistake. He en- 
tirely overlooks that ever active principle in living matter, 
which offers resistance to the impressions of new and un- 
friendly causes, and so completely accommodates itself to the 
existing state of things, as finally to paralyze and even 
completely destroy all susceptibility to their action. This 
principle absolutely prohibits the continued operation of causes 
of the same power from being uniformly progressive in its 
effect. On the other hand, by the resistance it offers, it ren- 
ders this operation fainter and fainter in its impression, till at 
length it prevents it from having any further influence. The law 
of living matter to which we here allude is happily illustrated 
by the action of poisons. Thus, for instance, if arsenic be ad- ; 
ministered, at intervals, in half-grain doses, the first portion 
swallowed will be likely to produce nausea; but the second 
dose will produce less, and the third less again, till the sys- 
tem, having accommodated its susceptibility to the poison, 
ultimately ceases to suffer from its action. Such precisely is 
the state of the case with regard to the imbrowning power of 
climate on the human complexion. Because that power pro- 
duces a given effect in a given time, it will not, in twice that 
time, double it, and in three times, treble it, till it reach the 
point of absolute blackness. The laws of the progress it makes 
are widely different. If, in the first division of time, it pro- 
duces an effect equal to five, in the second, the principle of 
resistance in the system being now perfectly awake, the effect 
will not be equal to more than four, in the third to three, and in 
the fourth to two, till, by the arrival of the sixth division, the 
power ceases to make any further progress. This cessation 
always takes place long before the European complexion is 
transmuted into the African. To enable it to carry its action 
to such an extent, the transmuting power of climate ought to 
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be progressively increased in energy, in proportion as the 
principle of resistance renders the system less susceptible of 
its action. So unfounded is the belief that the depth of com- 
plexion produced by climate will be in proportion to the time 
of exposure to its influence—But to return from this digres- 
sion to an examination of our author’s historical evidences. 
As to the two first of these, viz. the metamorphosis of a 
colony of Hungarians into Laplanders, and a colony of Por- 
tuguese into Hottentots, we are persuaded that he himself 
attaches to them no importance and but very little credit. 
The narratives setting forth these events rest on authority so 
obscure and equivocal, and are communicated to us ina shape 
so highly questionable, that they are unfit to be made the 
basis of a philosopher’s belief. They bear such a resemblance 
to the fables of travelling fiction-mongers, and partake so much 
of the spirit of romance, instead of the sober character of his- 
tory, that we are inclined to class them with the exploded 
accounts of tailed men in the island of Borneo, and a race of 
giants in the wilds of Patagonia. , 
For the sake of argument, however, we will admit the facts 
to be substantially tree—we will admit that a colony of Hun- 
garians, having emigrated to Lapland, assumed in time the 
Laplandish aspect, and that a colony of Portuguese having 
settled in Congo, contracted the complexion and degenerated 
into the disgusting brutishness of the Hottentots. Havin 
thus gratuitously conceded the facts, are we bound also to 
| adopt Dr. Smith’s explanation of them,—to believe that the 
arctic climate and manner of living produced the wonderfub 
Hungarian transmutation, and that the solar heats and state of 
society effected, in Africa, the Portuguese metamorphosis?— 
It is fortunate that no such necessity is imposed on us. Ano- 
ther and better alternative is offered to our choice. If reason 
be consulted, she will pronounce it much more probable, that, 
in both cases, the change, whatever it was, resulted principally 
from the agency of intermarriages—from mingling, in the | 
north, the blood of the Laplander with the blood of the Hun. 
garian, and, in the south, the blood of the Hottentot with that 
of the Portuguese. Were we vain enough to assume to our- 
selves, the office and prerogative of philosophical umpires, we 
might, pronounce the latter opinion by far the most “ consis- K 
tent with the principles of sound philosophy;” for such princi- 
ples imperatively forbid our ascribing to two or more causes, 
a phenomenon which admits of solution by one. But it must 
be notorious to every one, that the assimilation here supposed, 
might have been produced by means of intermarriages alone. 
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Where, then, is the philosophical consistency of rejecting a 
cause of acknowledged efficacy, and which presents itself even 
to the humblest capacity, to search for one in the regions of 
hypothesis, whose powers, even when discovered, are notori- 
ously inadequate to the contemplated solution? 

Dr. Smith’s third historical evidence is derived from the 
supposed unity of origin connected with the present diversity 
of complexion of the inhabitants of Europe. “ The influence of 
climate, says he, on the human complexion is demonstrated by 
well known and important events within the memory of his- 
tory. From the Baltic to the Mediterranean the different 
latitudes of Europe are marked by different shades of color. 
In tracing the origin of the fair German, the dark colored 
Frenchman, and the swarthy Spaniard and Sicilian, it has been 
proved that they are all derived from the same primitive stock: 
or, at least, from nearly resembling nations which may be com- 
prehended under the general names of Huns and Goths. The 
southern provinces of France, of Italy. of Spain, and of other 
countries of Europe, are distinguished from the northern by 
a much deeper shade of complexion.” * 

In drawing, by latitudes, this party-colored picture of mo- 
dern Europe, our author ought to have fecollected, for we well 
know he is not ignorant of the fact, that, besides the mere 
influence of climate, there exists another cause of no incon- 
siderable power, why the inhabitants of certain countries bor- 
dering on the Mediterranean possess complexions of a deeper 
shade than those whose place of residence is farther to the 
north. It is known that those maritime provinces, more par- 
ticularly in Spain and Italy, were once very extensively and for 
a great length of time in possession of the Moors. Although 
that people were ultimately vanquished and forced by their 
conquerors to recross the Mediterranean, yet they left behind 
them, in the provinces they had overrun, a portion of their 
blood, which still flows in the veins, and contributes to darken 
the complexions of their descendents. So incontestable is our 
evidence in support of this, that in many families in the south 
of Spain, the Moorish features are not yet effaced. 

But we would not be thoughi either too scrupulously exact. 
or eager in our search after subordinate errors. We will, 
therefore, admit (though it would be easy to show by a va- 
riety of considerations, that truth does not extort from us the 
admission) the perfect correctness of the picture of Europe 
with which we are presented in the preceding quotation. We 
will admit, that from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, every 
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degree of latitude is marked by a darker shade of the human 
complexion, in proportion as it approaches the tropical fervors. 
We will further admit, that the increasing heats of the several 
climates are the only cause of this progressive change. Ample 
as these concessions are, they will avail our author nothing in 
relation to the hypothesis he is labouring to establish. For, as 
already remarked, though a variety of climate has, in Europe, 
produced a corresponding variety of complexion, yet, in no 
instance, has it obliterated or shown the slighest tendency to 
erase the true and distinctive characters of the race. Im no in- 
stance has it manifested even the shadow of an approach to- 
wards the production of a new race—of the true African 
skin, hair, feature, or figure. When examined by the discrimi- 
nating eye of philosophy, the Spaniard, the Portuguese, and 
the Italian are in all respects as dissimilar to the real Negro, 
as the German, the Swede, or the high blooded Englishman. 
In strict philosophical language, those swarthy people are no 
defective, half-formed, equivocal breed—they constitute no 
intermediate link between the true white man and the true 
black—the native of the north of Europe, and the native of 
those burning regions washed by the Senegal, the Gambia or 
the Grande. Though deprived of the fair and delicate tints 
which mark the cheeks of their northern neighbours, they are, 
notwithstanding, strictly and emphatically of the race of the 
whites. Whereas many mulattces may be found of complex- 
ions considerably lighter, who betray most of the discrimina- 
ting marks of their African ancestry. 

The climate of Europe has long since produced its maximum 
of effect in modifying the complexion and figure of its inhabit- 
ants. The warmer districts have long ceased to add a deeper 
shade to the skin of each succeeding generation. Unless the 
power of the modifying causes be increased, the effect can 
never be carried any further. Yet do the distinctive charac- 
ters, indicating a perfect unity of species, prevail on the con- 
tinent as universally now, as they did a thousand years ago. 
Varieties have, indeed, been produced in the race of Europe- 
ans, but the race itself remains inviolate. And, without affecting 
to be uncommonly prescient or sagacious, we venture to prez 
dict, that when ten centuries more shall have passed over 
them, the inhabitants of Europe (unless adulterated by admix- 
tures with other nations) will exhibit unchanged the same fea- 
tures, the same figure, and the same complexion, as they do at 
present. They will still exhibit, without alloy, all the distinctive 
characters of the present European race. When properly con- 


sidered, then, the existing aspect of the continent of Europe, 
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variegated as it is by the complexion of its inhabitants, fur- 
nishes matter of argument against, rather than in favour of 
our author’s hypothesis. 

Dr. Smith’s fourth historical evidence is derived from the 
Arabs. That singular and once distinguished people, he ob- 
serves, “can be traced by a clear and undisputed genealogy 
to their origin in one family; and they have never been blended 
either by conquest or by commerce with any other race. And 
yet we find every gradation of discoloration among them from 
the swarthy hue of the northern provinces, to the deep black 
suffused with a yellowish tinge, which prevails in the southern 
angle of the Arabian peninsula.”* 

By referring to some of our preceding remarks, the reader 
will meet with what amounts to a full comment on this passage. 
He will there find it conceded, that a variety in climate is 
capable of producing, to a certain extent, a corresponding 
variety in the human complexion; and that, in Arabia, such 
an effect has actually resulted from this cause. But he will 
also find it there stated, and we hope established to his satis- 
faction, that this effect is confined to complexion alone, the 
distinctive marks of the Arabic race subsisting, in as full per- 
fection, in the southemn, as they do in the middle or northern 
regions of that extensive country. From this operation, which 
is altogether superficial—this mere deepening of the shades of 
the human complexion, nothing can possibly be inferred as to 
the power of climate to produce a radical transmutation of 
races. For the southern Arabs, though approaching them in 
color, are notwithstanding as far removed from the genuine 
character of the Negro race, as their fairer countrymen who 
inhabit the north. They have not about them a single feature 
resembling the inhabitants of the west of Africa. Till we find 
Asiatics or Europeans, then, converted into real Negroes by the 
influence of a hot climate and certain savage modes of life, we 
must still remain incredulous of the fact, notwithstanding a 
thousand speculations to the contrary. 

We cannot take leave of this topic without remarking, that 
it would gratify us exceedingly to see a detail of the evidence 


by which the Arabic people are “traced by a clear and undis- 


puted genealogy to their origin in one family.” We have seen 
an attempt at such exposition, learned indeed, and somewhat 
plausible, but, as we think, utterly abortive. 

Our author’s fifth historical fact relates to the Jews. From 
his own acknowledgment it is obvious that he attaches great 
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weight to the history of that extraordinary people—that he 
considers it as, in some measure, the stronghold of his hypo- 
thesis. 

“ No example, says he, can carry with it greater authority 
on this subject than that of the Jews. Descended from one 
stock, prohibited by their most sacred institutions from inter- 
marrying with strangers, and yet widely dispersed into every 
region on the globe, this one people is marked with the pecu- 
liar characteristics of every climate. In Britain and Germany 
they are fair, brown in France and in Turkey, swarthy in Por- 
tugal and Spain, olive in Syria and Chaldea, tawny or copper- 
colored in Arabia and Egypt.” * 

This paragraph is by far too general and unqualified in state- 
ment and assertions; for the facts it sets forth are true only in 
part. Whatever shades of complexion the Jews may contract in 
other countries, they are not “ fazr in Britain and Germany.” 
A brown people, at least, they are in every section of the globe 
they inhabit—we mean that their complexion is never lighter 
than a brown, when their veins are free from christian blood. 
This assertion is founded on observation in part, and partly 
on information derived from observant and intelligent travel- 
lers. 

But even admitting every thing for which the doctor con- 
tends in relation to the complexion of the Jews, what has 
he to say on the subject of their national countenance? Does 
that too vary with climate and the mode of living, so as to 
resemble the countenance of every people among whom it is 
their lot to reside? Do the real descendents of Israel ever ac- 
quire that peculiar configuration and expression of face, which 
distinguishes the Hollander from the German, the German 
from the Frenchman,the Frenchman from the Spaniard, and the 
Turk from them all? Dothey ever become so completely amal- 
gamated in their aspect with those around them, as to have the 
distinctive character of their countenance swallowed up and 
lost in a national likeness? The answer is obvious. Without 
attempting accurately to depict it, we venture to assert, that 
there is something in the complexion and countenance of a 
Jew, which proclaims his birthright, and serves as an index 
to his parentage throughout the world.—Something that per- 
sonally distinguishes him from all other descriptions of men, 
and which neither climate, nor manners, nor associations, nor 
modes of living are competent to efface. Notwithstanding the 
centuries that have rolled away since the dispersion of this 
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people, there is strong reason to believe that they retain, at the 
present day, much of the complexion, and perhaps still more 
of the character of countenance, which marked them originally 
in the land of Palestine. If then they have already passed 
through such a waste of ages without being stript of their pri- 
mitive appearance, it is probable they will retain the same, 
unaffected by time, till the period of their predicted return to 
the inheritance of their fathers. Perhaps it is even within the 
special drift of a wise and beneficent providence towards 
them, that this should be the case; in order that, on their first 
assembling in the plains of Judea, they may become at once a 
homogeneous people, and be the better fitted for the enjoyment 
of their new residence. 

As to the “ tribe of Jews or Israelites,” alleged by Dr. Smith 
to have “ been lately discovered in India,” and who, to use 
his own language, “‘ have become, by a residence of ages in 
that climate, as black as the natives,” the story partakes so 
much of romance, that an attempt either to explain or refute 
it, would be a waste of time. The introduction of such unau- 
thenticated and improbable narratives into works of science, 
is an infringement of the rules of sound philosophy. The 
practice, however, needs but little rebuke, as it uniformly 
carries its punishment along with it, by weakening the cause 
it is intended to fortify. 

If the influence of every kind of climate, under every state 
of society and manner of life, continued during nearly two 
thousand years, has been found insufficient to deprive the Jews 
intirely of a dark penetrating eye, an aquiline nose, a pointed 
chin, and an olive complexion, how many centuries would be 
requisite, by the rule of proportion, to bleach completely the 
skin of the African, and mould his features into European 
symmetry? | 

Our author’s szxth and last historical evidence, being con- 
siderably more complicated than either of the preceding, will 
require a greater latitude of comment. It is derived from the 
inhabitants of the United States. Of these, the whites, or An- 
glo- Americans, as they are more fancifully denominated, are 
alleged to have very materially degenerated from the fairness 
and ruddiness of their ancestral complexion: while the 6/acés, 
or descendents of the Africans, still retaining their aboriginal 
hue, are asserted to be improving in the length and quantity 
of their hair, and fast acquiring the symmetry and expression 
of the European countenance. 

“ Another example,” says the doctor, “of the power of 
climate to change the complexion, and even to introduce great 
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alterations into the whole constitution, is presented to the view 
of the philosophic observer in the native population of the 
United States. Sprung, not long since, from the British, the 
Irish, and the German nations, who are the fairest people im 
Europe, they have undergone a visible and important change. 
A certain paleness of complexion and softness of feature in 
the native American strikes a British traveller as soon as he 
arrives upon our shores.— The American complexion does not 
exhibit so clear a red and white as the British or the German. 
And there is a tinge of sallowness spread over it which indi- 
cates the tendency of the climate to generate bile.” * 

These, with a variety of similar remarks made by our author 
in relation to the white inhabitants of the United States, are 
to a certain extent, correct; but they bear with no force what- 
ever on the question at issue.— They have no tendency either 
to prove or disprove the descent of mankind from a common 
stock. For, though we have, in the United States, lost some- 
thing of the fairness and transparency of our ancestral com- 
plexion, (and in the eastern and middle states the loss is very 
trifling) yet no one will contend that we have lost a single 
distinctive characteristic of our race. We are still the same 
people with those from whom we are descended—English, 
Irish, and Germans still, modified a little in appearance by a 
different climate, different views, and different habits. We are 
certainly not, assome would have it, semi-Jndzanized. Weare 
no nearer being, in any respects, identified with the.aborigines 
of our country, than were our European forefathers on their 
first arrival on the American shores. 

In the southern states, ever the maritime sections of them, 
where the degeneracy of complexion is most remarkable, that 
degeneracy is not very great: and it is now, perhaps, com- 
pletely at a stand. The human constitution, as has been already 
stated, and will be sull more amply illustrated hereafter, ac- 
quires, in time, a power of resisting the influence of climate, 
whether that influence tend to the production of disease or the 
discoloration of the skin. It is owing principally to this power 
inherent in living matter of accommodating its action to the pe- 
culiar circumstances under which it is placed, that the darkening 
process of a hot climate on the human skin, is arrested im its 
progress before it reaches the pomt of absolute blackness. It 
18 OWing to this power, that such a climate will darken the 
complexion of the fifth generation as much as it will the com- 


plexion of the fiftieth. About this period m genealogical 
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descent the human constitution appears to make an effectual 
stand against all the imbrowning agents from without. Hence 
it may be regarded as a legitimate conclusion drawn from prin- 
ciples long known and well established, that the shades of com- 
plexion in many of our southern fellow citizens, are as dark | 
now as they will hereafter become in their remotest descend- 
ents. 

Of our author’s sentiments in relation to the descendents of 
Africans in the United States, the following extract from his 
Essay exhibits a sufficient, and, in our opinion, a curious 
specimen. 

“‘ The field slaves in the southern states,” says he, “are in 

comparison with the domestics, badly fed, clothed, and lodged. 
They live together in small collections of huts on the planta- 
tions on which they labour, remote from the society and exam- 
ple of their superiors. Confined, in this manner, to associate 
only with themselves, they retain many customs of their Afri- 
can ancestors. And pressed with labour, and dejected by servi- 
tude, and the humiliating circumstances in which they find 
themselves, they have little ambition to improve their personal 
appearance; and their oppressed condition contributes to con- 
tinue, in a considerable degree, the deformities of their original 
climate. The domestic servants, on the other hand, who re- 
main near the persons, and are employed within the families 
of their masters, are treated with great lenity, their service is 
light, they are fed and clothed like their superiors: insensibly 
they receive the same ideas of elegance and beauty, and’lis- 
cover a great facility in adopting their manners. This class of 
slaves, therefore, has advanced far before the others in acquir- 
ing the regular and agreeable features, and the expressive 
countenance, which can be formed only in the midst of civil- 
ized society. The former (field slaves,) are generally ill shaped. 
They preserve, in a great degree, the African lips, nose, and 
hair. Their genius is dull, and the expression of their coun- 
tenances sleepy and stupid. The latter (domestic slaves) fre- 
quently exhibit very straight and well proportioned limbs. 
Their hair is often extended to three and four inches, and 
sometimes to a greater length. The stze and form of the mouth 
is, in many instances, not unhandsome, and sometimes even 
beautiful; the composition of the features regular, their capacity 
good, and their look animated.”* 

We have ourselves resided, and travelled not a little in the 

southern states, and can therefore, speak from personal obser- 
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vation on the subject of the African race, in that section of 
our country. We would reluctantly charge the preceding state- 
ment of Dr. Smith with positive error, in point of fact; but 
we, without hesitation, contend, that it is so expressed as neces- 
sarily to implant error in the minds of his readers. The lan- 
guage in which it is clothed is too forcible, as well as too 


general; and, in some sentences, no doubt means more than. 


our author intended. Notwithstanding the fervor of his zeal 
for the establishment of his hypothesis, we are far from sus- 
pecting him of an intention to mislead. 

We can scarcely, however, treat with indulgence that clause 
in the foregoing passage, wherein the writer declares that, 
“the size and form of the mouth (of the descendents of 
Africans domesticated in the families of their masters), is 
sometimes even beautiful, and the composition of their features 
regular.”’ Expressions as sweeping and forcible as these might 
perhaps be admissible, if used only in a comparative sense, 
i. €. in comparing the features of one African with the features 
of another; for the features of that people differ in their sym- 
metrical proportions and arrangement, no less than those of 
other nations—some of them being more and some less irre- 
gular and deformed. But, when either the real European coun- 
tenance of the present day, or the ideal countenance of the 
Greeks or Romans, is used as a standard of comparison—to 
pronounce the mouth of the African well sized and beautiful, 
and the composition of his features regular, is undoubtedly an 
error, and one which might be easily corrected by observation. 
Wehave ourselves seen many Africans (full blooded ones webe- 
lieve) the deformity and irregularity of whose features were re- 
markably diminished tothe eye, inconsequence of being accom- 
panied by an animated and pleasing expression of countenance. 
But when examined apart from that expression, and tested by 
the symmetry of European features, the illusion was dissipated, 
and the fancied regularity immediately disappeared. Without 
meaning, then, to call in question our author’s general accu- 
racy of discernment, we do suspect, that in the present in- 
stance, he has been led into error either by mistaking pleasing 
expression of countenance, for correct proportion of features, 
or by directing his attention and applying his admeasurement 
to individuals partaking of a twofold race—the European in- 
grafted on the African stock. Nor ought a mistake of the latter 
kind to be considered as extraordinary. It is well known that 
there are mulattoes, the descendents of a white father anda 
black mother, who inherit, with but little alloy, their maternal! 
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complexion, with much of the regularity and symmetry of the 
ernal features. 

The distinction which Dr. Smith draws between the house 
and field slaves in the southern states, is in substance correct; 
but he certainly attributes it to a wrong cause. His statement 
of the facts is historically true; but his exposition of them, 
philosophically erroneous. He alleges that the house slaves 
possess more symmetry of form and regularity of feature than 
the field slaves, because they are domiciliated in the dwellings 
of their masters. Their more eligible situation he assigns as 
the cause of their comparative elegance and beauty. Whereas, 
in reality, the very reverse of this is true. The house slaves 
are admitted into the families, and educated under the eye of 
their masters, where their manners are improved by the exam- 
ples of their superiors, because they are previously agreeable 
both in feature and figure—because they are already best calcu- 
lated by nature to become active, handsome, and pleasing domes- 
tics. 

Such is incontestably the original ground of the superiority 
in appearance, manners, and intellect possessed by the house 
slaves of the southern states, over such as are confined exciu- 
sively to the cultivation of the soil. At the same time it cannot 
be denied that this superiority is enhanced and rendered still 
more strikingly preeminent, by the opportunities of improve- 
ment which the former derive from the constant society and 
example of their superiors. 

Another point of improvement in the appearance of the 
domestic slaves to which our author attaches an importance 
greatly beyond what it merits, is an augmentation in the growth 
of their hair. This excrescence is “‘ oftentimes extended,” he 
says, “to three or four inches, and sometimes to a greater 

length.” His statement of the fact is true. But what is to be 
inferred from it? Definitively nothing in elucidation of the 
point at issue. Is the character of the hair in any measure al- 
tered by the increase of its length? Is it approximated in its 
qualities to European or Asiatic hair? Certainly not. It is still 
nothing but African hair somewhat extended beyond its usual 
length. Nor is its capability of such extension to be regarded 
in any other light than as an evidence that it is susceptible ot 
the same cultivation which adds to the length of other hair. 
By uncleanliness and neglect the hair of Europeans will de- 
generate in its extent, its auiinien and its appearance, becom- 
ing short and dry, harsh and unseemly. But it cagnot be said 
that neglect and filth will ever convert it into the hair of the 
African. Nor, on the other hand, will that cultivation which 
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contributes to the length and amelioration of the African hair, 
ever deprive it of its distinctive properties. 

There is yet another difference between the field and do- 
mestic slaves of the southern states which Dr. Smith has ne- 
glected to mention, and which militates against his favourite 
hypothesis. The field and house slaves of the same blood, 
brothers and sisters, for instance, descended from the same 

arents, have not precisely an equal depth of complexion. 
The well fed and well clothed domestics, who reside at their 
ease in the houses of their masters, are perceptibly the darkest. 
Yet agreeably to Dr. Smith’s theory, this ought not to be the 
case. On the other hand the very reverse should unquestionably 
obtain. Exposure to heat, light, fatigue and filth, and subjec- 
tion to bad and scanty fare, constitute with our author the most 
effective and unerring causes in the production of a black skin. 
But the field slaves are exposed to all these causes, and that, at 
times, in a very aggravated degree; while the more fortunate 
domestics experience few or none of them, being well fed, well 
clothed, cleanly, and employed in easy and agreeable tasks. 
Yet, as we have said, the latter are the darkest by several 
shades. 

This fact, which admits, we think, of an easy solution, bears 
forcibly on the issue of the present question. The natwvral com- 
plexion of the Negro is black, as that of the European is florid 
and fair. In each race the highest and most perfect state of the 
complexion results from a similar combination of circum- 
stances:—such a combination as contributes most to the per- 
fection of animal health and vigor. For excellence of com- 
plexion is essentially dependent on excellence of health. This 
is the case with Africans no less than with Europeans. Hence, 
during indisposition, the skin of the latter grows pale, while 
that of the former becomes dingy and yellow, each departing 
alike from its healthy hue. 

What now are the circumstances under which the Euro- 
pean complexion attains its highest and most perfect state? 
We answer, these:—cleanliness, moderate exposure to light 
and air, easy and agreeable labour, a sufficiency of wholesome 
and nutritious food, pleasant associations, a light heart, and a 
contented mind—in fine, whatever contributes to pleasing and 
salutiferous impressions. Such precisely is the combination of 
circumstances in the midst of which, the domestic slaves pass 
away their time in the southern states. Thus fortunately situ- 
ted their spirits are buoyant, their health is excellent, and 
all the secretyons of the body go vigorously on. But the for- 
mation of the black pigment which gives color to the skin js a 
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genuine secretory process. Jt, therefore, among the rest is 
active and energetic. Thus do these cheerful and contented 
domestics put on that jetty and sleek appearance which is as 
| much the effect and signal of health in them, as the liveliest 
q carnation on the cheek of the European. Thus do causes 
| the very reverse of those to which Dr. Smith ascribes it, con- 
tribute to the depth and perfection of the African color. 
Among the field slaves, on the other hand, where exposure to 
all the inclemencies of the weather is almost uninterrupted, 
where the toil is grievous, the diet scanty and ill prepared, the 
person squalid, the juices of the body impoverished, and the 
spirits broken—causes peculiarly and powerfully operative, 
according to Dr. Smith, in ebonizing the complexion of man; 
—amid these circumstances, we say, the African color is 
found in less perfection than under the influence of opposite 
i causes. The reason is obvious. Among the field slaves, health 
i being comparatively languid, and the functions of the body 
. preternaturally faint, the complexion assumes a corresponding 
i} sickliness, analogous to what takes place in the persons of 
1 Europeans. Whereas among the domestic slaves, whose veins 
| 


ie hold richer blood, and who are heirs to a more felicitous lot, 
jl the most perfect degree of health is found in unison with the 
i most finished state of complexion. 

aa It is confidently asserted, by writers, and we believe the 
- statement to be correct, that the infants of Africans, when 
+ ! they first see the light, have not yet attained the full maturity 
; of their parental complexion. Nor do they, as it is alleged, 
acquire it, till they have been exposed for a time to the influ- 
ence of climate, i. e. till their skin has been darkened by the 
combined action of the atmosphere and the solar rays. Hence 
it is contended that a black complexion is not natural to that 
people, but that they derive from nature nothing more than a 
predisposition to such complexion, the blackness being actu- 
ally produced by external and adventitious causes. It is added, 
that if these causes were withheld, the color which is the effect 
of them would never ensue. 

Such sophistry as this may indeed puzzle, and engender 
doubts; but never can either enlighten or convince the judg- 
ment. At best it only places at a greater distance the difficulty 
jt is not able to remove, and thus obliges us, in pursuing the 
4 discussion, to ascend one link higher in the chain of causes. 

, > Africans, it is said, derive from nature a predisposition to 
t blackness—a capability of being turned black by the agency 
of air, heat, and light—and does not this predisposition con- 
stitute between them and Europeans a distinction as radical 
as the color itself would do were it originally present? 
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Africans, it is added, would not become black if they were 
not exposed to the action of the foregoing external causes— 
heat, light, air, and a few others. Truc, we reply, because it is 
essential to the completion of their constitution—to the perfect 
evolution of their physical character, that they should sustain 
the action of these causes—for without being thus exposed 
they could never become inhabitants of earth, and could not, 
therefore, fulfil the end of their creation. 

Let us extend a little further the principle here advanced, 
and mark the absurdities into which it will lead us. Negroes, 
it is said, are not naturally black; because blackness does not 
form the complexion of theirnew born infants. Neither,then, are 
Europeans naturally fair—they too have only a predisposition 
to fairness—and this for the same reason which is urged in 
the case of Africans, viz. because the infants of Europeans do 
not bring into the world with them the lily and the carnation 
blended in their complexion—because these delicate tints are 
afterwards acquired by them, through the instrumentality of 
external causes. It is a truth which must be familiar to every 
one, that the infants of Europeans, when newly born, are 
aimost as remote from their parental fairness of complexion, 
as the infants of Africans are from their hereditary blackness. 
The native complexion of each race remains a desideratum to 
be supplied after birth. In repairing this deficiency, it would 
seem that nature has to perform for each a task very nearly 
equal in difficulty—she labours but little less in bleaching the 
skin of the European infant, than she does in painting the 
African black. It must be acknowledged that she performs 
the two tasks with different instruments, and by different pro- 
cesses. For the completion of the European complexion the 
skin of the imfant has to be freed from a superfluous matter 
that obstructs its transparency, and sullies its fairness; and 
this purpose nature effects through the agency of the cutaneous 
absorbents. Whereas in completing the African complexion, 
the skin of the infant, on the other hand, has to receive a por- 
tion of matter that is yet wanting—it has to be impregnated 
with a black pigment calculated to imprint on it its destined 
color—a work which is accomplished by the process of secre- 
tion. These we regard as essential distinctions, radicated in 
the constitution by nature herself, which, in our estimation, 
bid a secure defiance to all the causes which our learned author 
has arrayed against them. 

It was our intention to have imbodied within a single 
article all we had to offer on the present subject. On a 
distant survey of the ground of controversy such limits ap- 
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i ia peared am ly sufficient for our, purpose. But on a nearer 
ul approach, the field was discovered to be unexpectedly exten- 
: sive and we have already taken a wider range than comports 

By | perhaps, with the patience of our readers. We shall therefore, 

1 ti indulge ourselves no farther on the present occasion, than 
ni merely to add a few remarks in illustration of a particular 
i point, which, though unnoticed, as we believe, by preceding 


i ] writers, is notwithstanding, in our view, important to the sub 


ect which we have had under consideration. Ina future num 

tee should we find leisure to pursue the inquiry, we will 5 

endeavour to lay open certain philosophical, but more particu- ef 

i larly the physiological errors contained in Dr. Smith’s essay = 
| on the human complexion and figure. 

The Negroes inhabiting the western coast of Africa, the 
most intemperate section of the globe that avarice has hitherto 
discovered or enterprise explored, are an active and vigorous, 
many of them a tall and portly race of men. In point of stature, 
strength, and vigor of constitution, they are ona level with 
most of the nations of Europe. Nor are they at all inferior 
either in the degree of health they enjoy, or the longevity to 
which they oftentimes attain. Hence we have the support of 
nature in asserting, that the climate they inhabit is in all re- 
spects perfectly congenial to their constitution. For a climate 
not thus accommodated to the susceptibilities and physical 
character of its inhabitants, can never contribute to produce or 
perpetuate in them excellence either of body or of mind. On 
the contrary, it will necessarily entail a striking and perma- 
nent degeneracy of both. 

But says our learned author, the Negroes of western Africa 
were once a people of a fair complexion, and have contracted 
their present color from the intemperature of their climate, and 
their modes of life. A torrid sun, a vitiated atmosphere, 
savage manners, and a mode of living brutalized by filth, have 
imprinted on their skin the dye of the raven. 

How, we ask, could these people undergo such an intire 
metamorphosis of complexion, and still preserve their health, 
their strength, and their stature unimpaired?—still retain a 
constitution sufficiently firm and elastic to sustain, in many 
instances, for a century, the fatigues and hardships of a labo- 
rious life? 

Do we, at the present period, know of any nation or colony 
actually suffering, or that within the memory of history has 
suffered, a remarkable change of complexion from fair to dark, 
without, at the same time, experiencing or having experienced, 
a corresponding change in stature, as well as in the strength 
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and activity of the system? Is there on record or now extanta 
single instance, where, a striking degeneracy of complexion 
has been produced by the agency of climate, unaccompanied 
by a similar degeneracy of corporeal powers? We fearlessly 
assert that, in the whole history of mankind, no such example 
as this is to be found. 

In every instance where the nations of Europe have attempt- 
ed to plant colonies in torrid climates, the loss of strength and 
stature, among the colonists, has proceeded parz passu with 
their loss of complexion. Hence the descendents of the third, 
fourth, and subsequent generations, have been as remarkable 
for feeble frames as for dark skins. Their whole systems ex- 
hibiting manifest marks of a physical degeneracy, have borne 
testimony to the deleterious and powerful agents by which 
they have been assailed. The same thing is even true, with 
regard to the stationary inhabitants of the same country, 
where a difference of climate has communicated different 
shades to the complexion. Those districts where the heavens 
are most intemperate, and where the deepest dye is conse- 
quently imprinted on the skin, are peopled by the weakest and 
most diminutive inhabitants. Thus in France, Spain, Arabia, 
and China, the people of the southern provinces, who have 
darker complexions than those of the northern, are also infe- 
rior in stature and strength. So certainly does a striking dege- 
neracy of complexion imply a degeneracy of the whole man, 
and so fundamentally hostile is a burning climate to the con- 
stitution and corporeal excellence of the whites. 

How, then, could a fair and portly people, emigrating to the 
west of Africa, and being reduced at first by the malignity of 
the climate to a stature, and condition of strength greatly 
below the standard they had brought along with them;— 
how, we say, could such a people assume a retrograde move- 
ment, and, under the influence of the same climate, return 
to their primitive size, activity and vigor? Would not the 
same malign influence of the elements which had contracted 
their dimensions and robbed them of their strength, fix them 
permanently in the state of physical degradation to which it 
had reduced them? Would it ever suffer them, while subject 
to its impressions, to reascend to the same point in the scale 
of magnitude and vigor, from which it had originally de- 
pressed them! 

According to a law of living matter to which we have al- 
ready adverted, the degeneracy in question has its limits—at 
a certain point its progress is arrested—it becomes stationary, 
and cannot go on ad infinitum—cannot effect the annihilation 
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of the race. But we know of no law by which its movement 
can be rendered retrograde—by which, being once confirmed, 
it can ever be removed, unless by an abandonment of the cli- 
mate which produced it. 

In reply to this, it may, perhaps, be said, that as the morbi- 
fic powers of climate become less and less operative on each 
succeeding generation, their dominion will, at length, so com- 
pletely expire, and their influence become so utterly extinct, 
that the human frame, while still exposed to their action, will 
be suffered to regain its primitive size, and the system to 
recover its antecedent vigor.— But, on this plea, the com- 
plexion should also revert to its primitive fairness. For the 
causes, appertaining to climate, that darken the skin lose their 
influence in time, as well as those that lessen and debilitate 
the body. 

These are considerations which, in our view, amount to in- 
superable objections.against the hypothesis maintained by Dr. 
Smith. For if the Negroes of the west of Africa be nothing but 
white men converted into what they now are, by a burning 
climate, and a savage mode of life, they must have passed 
through the following mutations.— Lofty and vigorous in 
their persons at first—small and debilitated afterwards—now 
lofty and vigorous again—they must have been weakened 
and strengthened, diminished and enlarged in their frames 
beneath, and by the influence of, the same unfriendly causes.— 
To admit the occurrence of such changes, from such sources, 


reason imperatively forbids. 
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fin the month af November last, 2 letter was addressed by the French 
Minister of the Interior to the Genevan Chamber of Commerce, mviting 
them to establish a direct commercial intercourse with Turkey, through 
the Illyrian Provinces. To this letter an answer was returned contaiming so 
many bold and offensive truths, that the Prefect of Geneva, through whom it 
was transmitted, was immediately disgraced and an additional body of French: 
troops introduced mto the city. We have lately received a copy of the an- 
swer, of which we subjoin 2 translation, and to which we earnestly call the 
attention of the public. It comes to us from a source that would leave no doubt 
of its authenticity, ifthe intrinsic evidence which it bears to this effect, were 
not amply sufficient. This document illustrates strikingly, the condition of the 
mercantile class throughout the dominions of the French Emperor, and the 
dispositions which are entertained towards commerce by the French goverp- 
ment. It is moreover remarkable, from the circumstance of its bemg the 
first expression of public feeling delivered through the medium of any cor- 
porate body in the French domimions, since the establishment of the so 
calied Contmental System We understand that the remonstrances of the 
merchants of Paris have been equally strong, but they have not vet trans- 
yared. Some of the principal members of that body, have sent circulars to 
their correspondents im Germany, informing them that they purpose sus- 
pending their commercial operations until the French government shal! 
manifest a disposition less decidedly hostile to commerce than that which 
it has hitherto displaved. | 


Copy of the Letter written to the Minister of the Interior in 
answer to that of his Excellency of November 11th, 1810, 
concerning the new road of the Levant through the ilivrian 
Provinces. 


MY LORD, 

Txt chamber of commerce of Geneva has received with 
gratitude the letter which your excellency was pleased to 
write to them on the 11th of November last, respecting the 
establishment of a direct intercourse with Turkey through the 
Iiiyrian provinces. Fully sensible of the importance of the 
advice which it contains, they thought it their duty to commuz- 
nicate it to the merchants of this city who are enpaped } in the 
Levant trade, and to collect their opinions before they pro- 
ceeded to give an answer. We now have the honour of laying 
before you the result of our consultation. 

So early as the month of April last, letters were written 
from this city to Istria and Macedonia, m order to obtain in- 
formation on the subject of a road, which it appeared was to 
be shorter and more economical than that now im use. The 
answers received did not agree with what is stated im an arti- 
cle thereon from Trieste, mserted in the Moniteur of Sep- 
tember 27th, which the merchants did not believe to be of- 
ficial. 

The merchants of Trieste wrote to Geneva, that the cost 
of transportation of a horse Joad from Salon?ca, would amount 
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of the race. But we know of no law by which its movement 
can be rendered retrograde—by which, being once confirmed, 
it can ever be removed, unless by an abandonment of the cli- 
mate which produced it. 

In reply to this, it may, perhaps, be said, that as the morbi- 
fic powers of climate become less and less operative on each 
succeeding generation, their dominion will, at length, so com- 
pletely expire, and their influence become so utterly extinct, 
that the human frame, while still exposed to their action, will 
be suffered to regain its primitive size, and the system to 
recover its antecedent vigor.—But, on this plea, the com- 
plexion should also revert to its primitive fairness. For the 
causes, appertaining to climate, that darken the skin lose their 
influence in time, as well as those that lessen and debilitate 
the body. 

These are considerations which, in our view, amount to in- 
superable objections-against the hypothesis maintained by Dr. 
Smith. For if the Negroes of the west of Africa be nothing but 
white men converted into what they now are, by a burning 
climate, and a savage mode of life, they must have passed 
through the following mutations.—Lofty and vigorous in 
their persons at first—small and debilitated afterwards—now 
lofty and vigorous again—they must have been weakened 
and strengthened, diminished and enlarged in their frames 
beneath, and by the influence of, the same unfriendly causes. — 
To admit the occurrence of such changes, from such sources, 
Is acconcession which religion does not exact, and which our 
reason imperatively forbids. 
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[In the month of November last, a letter was addressed by the French 
Minister of the Interior to the Genevan Chamber of Commerce, inviting 
them to establish a direct commercial intercourse with Turkey, through 
the Illyrian Provinces. To this letter an answer was returned containing so 
many bold and offensive truths, that the Prefect of Geneva, through whom it 
was transmitted, was immediately disgraced and an additional body of French 
troops introduced into the city. We have lately received a copy of the an- 
swer, of which we subjoin a translation, and to which we earnestly call the 
attention of the public. It comes to us from a source that would leave no doubt 
of its authenticity, ifthe intrinsic evidence which it bears to this effect, were 
not amply sufficient. This document illustrates strikingly, the condition of the 
mercantile class throughout the dominions of the French Emperor, and the 
dispositions which are entertained towards commerce by the French govern- 
ment. It is moreover remarkable, from the circumstance of its being the 
first expression of public feeling delivered through the medium of any cor- 
porate body in the French dominions, since the establishment of the so 
called Continental System. We understand that the remonstrances of the 
merchants of Paris have been equally strong, but they have not yet trans- 
pired. Some of the principal members of that body, have sent circulars to 
their correspondents in Germany, informing them that they purpose sus- 
pending their commercial operations until the French government shall 
manifest a disposition less decidedly hostile to commerce than that which 
it has hitherto displayed. ] . 


Copy of the Letter written to the Minister of the Interior in 
answer to that of his Excellency of November 11th, 1810, 
concerning the new road of the Levant through the Illyrian 
Provinces. 


MY LORD, 

Tue chamber of commerce of Geneva has received with 
gratitude the letter which your excellency was pleased to 
write to them on the 11th of November last, respecting the 
establishment of a direct intercourse with Turkey through the 
Illyrian provinces. Fully sensible of the importance of the 
advice which it contains, they thought it their duty to commu- 
nicate it to the merchants of this city who are engaged in the 
Levant trade, and to collect their opinions before they pro- 
ceeded to give an answer. We now have the honour of laying 
before you the result of our consultation. 

So early as the month of April last, letters were written 
from this city to Istria and Macedonia, in order to obtain in- 
formation on the subject of a road, which it appeared was to 
be shorter and more economical than that now in use. The 
answers received did not agree with what is stated in an arti- 
cle thereon from Trieste, inserted in the Moniteur of Sep- 
tember 27th, which the merchants did not believe to be of- 
ficial. 

The merchants of Trieste wrote to Geneva, that the cost 
of transportation of a horse load from Sa/ontca, would amount 
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to two hundred florins, Austrian currency, equal at the then 
existing exchange, to about two hundred and ten francs. The 
merchants of Salonica wrote on the twelfth of June that 
for one hundred and fifty piastres they would transport a 
horse load as far as Brod, on the frontiers of Sclavonia; for, 
not being acquainted with any frequented road from Bosna 
Serai through Costaniza to Fiume or Trieste, they intended 
to take the road of Austria through Sclavonia. It may be cal- 
culated, however, even from these data, that if it be possible 
to march a caravan from Bosna Serai to Trieste, the transpor- 
tation of a horse load will then cost two hundred Turkish 
piastres, or about two hundred and forty francs. The prices 
are almost double those mentioned in the Moniteur of Septem- 
ber 27th. They nevertheless would be more advantageous to 
trade than those of the road through Austria, if all the letters 
did not agree in stating, that that road is entirely unsafe, that 
the provinces which it is necessary to pass through are in a 
most deplorable condition. It is not possible to travel in Tur- 
key without being assured of powerful protection, and the 
merchants must know how it is to be obtained. 

Caravans of six hundred horses cannot travel through a 
country which affords no resources whatever for their sub- 
sistence or for that of their conductors, and where no popula- 
tion is found along the road but that of the Albanese brigands. 
As your excellency has obtained official information respect- 
ing the new road, which it is your wish to open, we intreat 
you to communicate it to us, and to let us know, in all its de- 
tails, the report made to your excellency, of which the note 
inserted in the Moniteur is probably but a very imperfect 
extract. We solicit you also to obtain for the cottons which 
will be imported by that road, a diminution, or even a com- 
plete exemption from duties at their entrance into France. The 
expenses and hazards of such a new undertaking in trade, are 
certainly at present equivalent to a tax and even to a heavy 
one. And lastly, we pray your excellency to make known to 
us in the most precise manner, what are the certificates of 
origin with which merchandise coming from the Levant must 
be accompanied, so that there may not remain any ambiguity 
as to the formalities to be observed, and that the packages 
after’ escaping so many dangers on their passage through 
Illyria, may not be sequestered on their arrival. 

The merchants will readily avail themselves of such infor- 
mation, and endeavour in the course of the next year to im- 
port ‘cottons by that route; it will, however, be but an ex- 
periment which will serve to direct them as to their future 
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operations. The object is to trade through a country which 
offers no means of correspondence, but what are slow and 
unsafe; where there are but very few intelligent men, so that 
information of any kind is very difficult to be obtained. Some 
time therefore is absolutely required to divert trade from its 
ancient channel, particularly after it has experienced so many 
ruinous shocks, which have alarmed and discouraged specu- 
lators of every description. When the road through Istria is 
practi€able and well known, it will be quite unnecessary to 
shut up that through Vienna and Strasburgh. Merchants will 
not in preference make their convoys travel several hundred 
leagues additional, at a very great expense, to encounter 
foreign customhouses where they experience endless vexa- 
tions; but at the same time they cannot on such vague infor- 
mation as that which they now possess, despatch caravans 
from Salonica, to be plundered by the Albanese, or perish 
with hunger and fatigue in the mountains of Bosnias The 
merchants further and earnestly request that they may be 
permitted, for one year after the complete opening of the new 
route, to import goods into France which may have been 
transported by the old one. They supplicate your excellenty 
to extend to them your own powerful protection. 

All the cottons passing through Germany on their way to 
France for the supply of our manufactories, have been unex- 
pectedly stopped in every one of the states of the Confedera- 
tion and subjected to duties equivalent to their whole value, 
without being on that account exempted from paying duties 
no less burthensome at their entrance into France. The sei- 
zures made nevertheless on the old route, while they ruin the 
merchants of Salonica, or those of France who are in corres- 
pondence with them, must absolutely prevent the opening of 
the new road pointed out to us by your excellency. The capi- 
tals which were employed in importing the Macedonian cot- 
ton into France through Austria, Bavaria and Suabia, will 
be required to import the same article next year through the 
Illyrian provinces. Every bankruptcy of those engaged in that 
trade not only reduces the amount of that capital, but fills 
the minds of men with discouragement and distrust, which 
are increased by the difficulty of the intercourse, and but too 
well justified by the changes which continually take place in 
the fiscal laws. 

The exactions which the French merchants have borne in 
Germany, will make them lose all credit in Greece; and the 
trade through Illyria, however advantageous it might be, can- 
not possibly be carried into effect if the merchants are ruined. 
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Your excellency also points out maritime trade as one of the 
sources from which France is to be supplied with cotton. 
The same merchants who are endeavouring to import it 
through Illvria, have also for their misfortune, endeavoured 
to import some by way of Leghorn and Genoa. They divided 
the parcels which they had purchased, and ened them on 
board of several Greek ae Moorish vessels, in order to 
lessen the risk. One house has lost four such vessels out of 
five which were captured by the British, and another, out of 
five, has lost three. It is therefore very evident that neither 
of them had paid the English for a license or protection; and 
yet the three vessels which by unexpected good fortune had 
reached the port of Leghorn, were sequestered under that 
retence, and when they were afterwards released it was 
under such burthensome conditions, that the merchants pre- 
ferred to abandon their merchandise rather than redeem it at 
such a price. Thus, to escape the enemy is considered as 
sufficient proof of an understanding with him, and the mer- 
chant who falls into the hands of the British is less unfortu- 
nate than he who reaches the shores of his own country; for 
in the first case his loss is made gqgod to him by the under- 
writers, while in the second his property is entirely gone. 
Nevertheless the government no doubt wishes to preserve 
to France a maritime commerce. Your excellency himself de- 
clares, that special licenses for navigating to the ports of the 
Mediterranean, shall be granted as weil as permits for the 
cities of Genoa, Marseilles and Leghorn, in favour of Levan- 
tine vessels; but are these licenses to be exclusive privileges 
anted to some individuals to the _prejudice of the country 
at large? Without repeating what is acknowledged bv every 
body, that a monopoly would set aside the most useful and 
industrious merchants, to enrich a small number of i intriguers, 
we pray your excellency to observe that the navigation of 
France is reduced almost to nothing, that to shackle it still 
more by granting exclusive privileges, is to destroy what little 
spirit of enterprise may yet remain, and that it is an insu- 
perable obstacle to the resuscitation of our navy, even at a 
very remote period. We atthe same time pray your excel- 
lency, who at this moment calls upon us to engage in a distant 
trade, to consider, that the financial laws of France and of all 
the countries under her influence have had for some time no 
stability whatever, that commercial speculations are bottomed 
on the existing order of things, whatsoever it may be, and on 
the expectation of its continuance, and that every sudden 
change or alteration, overthrows the fortunes of individuals, 
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ruins every mercantile operation, and produces universal dis- 
couragement. 

Formerly, the French manufactories were supplied with cot- 
ton from America. American cotton has etther been prohibited 
or subjected to duties higher than its value, and those merchants 
who had tmported it, have experienced a considerabie loss. The 
yovernment also wished to encourage the importation of cot- 
ton from Macedonia through Germany, but on a sudden that 
article was sequestered in the states through which it passed, 
and refused the right of passage. Some of the German states, 
itis true, now declare that they will allow its transit, but on 
the other hand, your excellency informs us, that the gates of 
Strasburgh will be very soon shut against the cotton intended 
for France. The merchants on express and repeated invita- 
tions from government, had shipments made at Smyrna for 
all the ports of the Mediterranean, but before their vessels had 
arrived at Naples, Leghorn and Marseilles, the system of 
commercial legislation was again altered, and their cargoes 
were confiscated. What guarantee have merchants at this 
time that the new trade in which they are invited to engage 
by the way of Illyria, will not be prohibited im the space of 
one year or eighteen months, before their speculations are 
brought to a close? The necessary effect of so many fatal 
shocks, must produce a general discouragement, banish from 
commercial pursuits all those who yet possess some capital 
and have a character to preserve, and give commerce en 
up to those adventurers, who gambling with the funds of 
others and having neither honour nor fortune to lose, will bring 
the French name into disrepute among foreign nations. 


We have the honour to be. &c. Ke. &e 
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| We republish entire, for the instruction of our readers, the speeches of 
Mr. Perceval and Mr. Foster, the Chancellors of the English and Irish 
Exchequers, on the opening of the Budgets in the British Parliament, on 
the seventeenth of May last. They furnish the most ample and authentic 
information concerning the financyal concerns of the United Kingdom. The 
statements of Mr. Perceval are of the highest importance, and of permanent 
value. The propriety of giving them a place in this work is too obvious to 
require a comment. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. MAY 17, 1811. 


THE BUDGET. 


The House having resolved itself into a Committee of Ways 
and Means, 

The Chancellor of the Excheguer rose to open the Budget for 
the present year. He began by observing, that having that morning 
concluded a contract, subject to the approbation of parliament, for 
the loan for the service of the present year, on terms which he trust- 
ed, under all the circumstances of the case, the committee would 
consider to be highly advantageous to the public, he should proceed 
to submit to them the details of that coritract. But before he did this 
he conceived that it would be necessary for him to state, with as 
much clearness as he possibly could, the various sums which the 
house had already voted for the supply of the present year, and 
the ways and means to which in his judgment they ought to resort 
for the purpose of meeting those sums. The supplies which had 
been voted were as follow:— 


SUPPLIES, i811. 


Navy (exclusive of Ordnance Sea Service) - £20,276,144 
Army (including Barracks and Com- 
missariat) - + - - - £14,209,422 
Ditto Ireland = - - - - $,233,421 
3,;000,0 
Extraordinaries 3,200,000 
Unprovided ditto last year - - - 627,098 
21,269,941 
Ordnance - - - - - - 5,012,378 


Miscellaneous, including 400,000/. 


Irish permanentGrants - - - - ~- 2,050,000 
England - - - 3,000,000 
> 3 
Vote of Credit 200,000 
= 3,200,000 
Portugal - - = > = 2,100,000 


Joint Charge oa 54,308,453 
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Brought forward, - - - - - 54,308,453 

Loyalty Loan - . 113,416 
Interest on Exchequer Bills - - - 1,600,000 

— 1,715,416 

Total Supplies . - - 56,02 1,869 

Irish proportion - - - - 6,569,000 

49,452,869 
Irish Proportion of 54,308,453/. - - 6,589,000 
Ditto Civil List and other Charges - - 180,000 
6,569,000 


With respect to the Sicilian subsidy, he had to intreat the indul- 
gence of the committee for a great inattention on his part, namely, 
in having omitted to lay before parliament the last treaty with Si- 
cily, on which that vote was founded. He had erroneously appre- 
hended that the treaty was already on the table of the house, and it 
was but three or four days ago that he discovered his mistake. To- 
morrow, however, or the next day at farthest, he would take care 
to present it to the house, and he hoped they would accept that 
apology for his omission hitherto to do so. He would proceed to 
state the various articles of ways and means, by which he proposed 
to meet the 49,452,869/. of supply to be provided by England. 


WAYS AND — 181}. 


Annual Duties = - - £ 3,000,000 
Surplus Consolidated Rak: 1810 - - - - 1,353,715 
Ditto - - 181] - - - - 5,000,000 

War Taxes - - - - - - - = 20,000,000 
Lottery - - - - - - - - - 300,000 
Excheguer Bills - - - - - - = 4,000,000 
Vote of Credit - - - - $3,000,000 

in 5 per Cent. Stock - 4,981,300 . 

Naval Stores - - - . - - - - 430,364 
49,555,379 


It thus appeared that the total of ways and means exceeded the 
total of the supply in the sum of 102,510/. The committee would 
however, expect that he would enter into an explanation of the 
grounds on which he calculated the surplus of the consolidated 
fund of the present year, at the sum of 5,000,000/. To do this, it 
would be necessary for him to detail the produce at which he esti- 
mated the various articles that went to the constitution of that fund. 

He took the customs at 5,131,000/.; being the average of the 
produce of the two last years. He had taken a similar average last 
year, being then 4,485,3332, but in fact the customs had produced 
4,987,3912.; being about 500,000/. beyond the calculation. So with 
the excise, he proposed to take iton the average of the produce of the 
two last years, or 17,167,000/. Of this article he had also taken a 
similar average last year, being then 16,880,625/.; but the excise 
had produced 17,399,312/. This mode of calculation afforded him 
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a fair scheme of estimate; for although the customs for 1811 fell 
short by about 200,000/. of the customs of 1810, yet the excise for 
1810 was surpassed by that of 1811 toa similar amount, the excess 
of the one balancing the deficiency of the other. The produce of 
the assessed taxes he had last year estimated at 5,860,000/.; they had 
actually produced 5,781,831/. and he would take them for the pre- 
sent year at 5,800,000/. The stamp duties he had last year estima- 
ted at 5,193,000/.; they had actually produced 5,302,743/. The 
great increase in these duties during the last year completely jus- 
tified him in the statement which he had at that period made, that 
the whole charge of the year might be defrayed out of their excess. 
To this statement, however, he had added the observation that it 
was not probable the same excess would exist in the succeeding 
year. He should therefore take the amount of the stamps for the 
present year only at 5,300,000/. The post office revenue was esti- 
mated by him last year at 1,194,000/.; the actual produce was 
1,276,000/., and he proposed to take it for the present year at 
1,280,000/. He could not pass over this particular article without 
directing the attention of the committee to the great increase that 
had taken place during the last two or three years in the receipts 
at the post-office. In 1809, the post-office had produced 1,083,000/.; 
in 1810, 1,194,000/.; and in 1811, 1,276,000/.; being an increase on 
the average of about 90,000/. a year, and that not from any addi- 
tional duties on postage, but simply from the augmented commer- 
cial communication of the country. It was clear, therefore, that by 
taking the amount for the present year only, at 1,280,000/. an oppor- 
tunity was afforded to parliament, if they should think it wise and 
expedient to avail themselves of it, to relieve Scotland, and other 
distant parts of the empire, without the danger of any diminution 
of the estimated revenue. The hawkers and pedlars, and sundry 
small branches of the revenue, he would take at 106,000/.; personal 
estates and pensions at 156,000/.; the land tax at 1,038,000/; the 
surplus exchequer fees at 54,000/.; the tontine at 24,000/.; the 
crown lands, &c. at 66,000/.; and the imprest moneys at 200,000/. 
making the total of the estimated receipt of the existing perma- 
nent taxes for the present year, 36,322,000/—To this must be 
added 2,240,000/.; being the amount of the war taxes appropriated 
to the consolidated fund; and the grand total would be 38,562,000/.; 
which being deducted from 58,562,000/. the estimated produce of 
the consolidated fund, would leave a balance of 5,649,000/. He 
would, however, take the surplus only at 5,000,000/. and would 
presently account for the disposal of the balance. With the excep- 
tion of last year, when the surplus of the consolidated fund was 
5,753,7152.; of the preceding year, when (from peculiar circum- 
stances) it amounted to 7,019,774/.; and of the year 1803, when 
it was 5,936,651/., that surplus had at no period exceeded, or even 
reached 5,000,000/. This was a highly satisfactory circumstance, 
in contemplating the state of the finances of the country. 
The next item which he thought might require some explana- 
tion, was the amount of the estimate for the war taxes for the year 
ending the 5th April, 1812. This estimate was 20,384,000/. The 
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grounds on which he calculated he would state as briefiy as possi. 
ble: The average produce of the custom and excise war duties for 
the last three years, was 9,296,805/. The produce of the last year 
was 9,727,213/.; but he thought it better to take the average of the 


three last years. Four hundred thousand pounds remained due 


from the East India company. These sums, added together, made 
9,696,805/. The net produce of the assessment of the property 
tax for the year ending April 5, 1811, was estimated at 11,800,000/. 
This was 400,000/. more than the sum calculated upon as the pro- 
bable produce, though less than the produce of the preceding 
year, on account of the great amount of arrears received in that 
year. The amount of the outstanding arrears of the property tax 
from 1804 to 1810, was 2,246,644/. Of this sum, it was expected 
that a part would be returned by schedules, and part might not be 
recoverable; he would suppose one fourth, or 560,000/. Deducting 
this, the amount, therefore, of outstanding arrears that might be 
expected to be received, was 1,686,644/. Of the estimated produce 
of the duty for the year ending the 5th of April, 1811 (namely 
11,800,000/.), 4,864,267/. had been received. 6,935,732/. therefore 
remained to be received. This added to the 1,686,644/. expected 
to be received of the arrears of former years, made 8,622,000/.; 
which, with the estimated net produce of the assessment of the 
present year, which he would take at the same as the last, namely, 
11,800,000/. gave 20,422,000/. From this, however, must be de- 
ducted the sum of 7,524,000/. remaining to complete the grant of 
1810, leaving a balance of 12,898,000/. to be received on account 
of the property tax. Let this be added to the estimate of the war 
taxes, 9,696,805/. and the result would be 22,594,805/. There were 
war taxes, however, to the amount of 2,240,000/. already pledged 
for the interest of the debt, and which must therefore be deducted, 
leaving the balance to be received 20,354,805/. He would, however, 
take it at 20,000,000/. 

He now came to the consideration of the loan, and of the ways 
and means in aid of the revenue to meet the expenses of the year. 
He had already explained to the committee the state of the loan 
made in the 5 per cent. stock, and the exchequer bills funded in 
the present session. These amounted altogether to 12,000,000/. 
by which a capital was created in the 5 per centum stock oi 
12,444,7112. The interest on this capital was 622,235/. The sink- 
ing fund 124,447/. The charges of management 3,733/. making a 
total of 750,416. to be annually provided for, for the loan in the 5 
percent. By the loan of 7,500,0007. for which he had that morning 
contracted, a total charge would be incurred of 465,405/. 10s. The 
capital created was 7,500,000/. in the three per cents. reduced; 
1,500,000/. in the consols.; 1,500,000/. in the 4 per cents. For each 
1007. subscribed, the subscribers were to have half 100/. in the $ per 
cents. reduced, 20/. in the consols., 20/. in the 4 per cents., and 6e. 
and 11d. in the long annuities. By calculation made on the price of 
stocks on the Saturday before, it appeared that the 100/. in the 5 
per cents. reduced, which was on that day 645th, was equal to 64/. 
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2s. 6d. That the twenty pound in the consols., which were at 652th 
was equal to 13/. Os. 6d., and the 20/. 4 per cent. which was * at 
801th equal to 162. Os. 6d, These sums amounted to 93/. 3s. 6d.; 
and if to this were added the value of the 6s. 11d. long annuities, 
namely, 5/. 17s, 10d. the whole would be found to amount to 99/. 
is. 4d. There was a discount, however, of 3 per cent. on the pay- 
ment of nine months, amounting to 2/. 6s. 6d. and there would, 
therefore, be a bonus of 1/. 1s. 10d. on every hundred pounds sub- 
iY scribed. He apprehended that a more favourable loan to the public 
than the present could hardly have been expected; and he had the 
satisfaction to state to the house that he understood that it was al- 
ready at a premium of 1/. 10s. per cent. It had been contracted 
also with the expectation that the funds were in such a state as to 
afford every reasonable hope of an improvement, rather than of a 
diminution of the advantages to the subscribers. 

The amount of the interest on this last loan would be 355,937/. 
10s.; of the sinking fund 106,112/.; of the charges of management, 
3,344. making a total of 465,403/. 10s., which, added to the total 
of the other loan, made the grand total of charge on the two loans, 
1,215,819/. The rate per centum, including all charges paid by the 
public was, on the 7,500,000/. loan, 62. 4s. 14d.; on the 12,000,000/. 
funded, 6/. 5s. 03d. The rate of interest to the subscribers on the 
3 per cent. loan, w was 4/. 14s. 11d. per cent.; on the 5 per cent. loan, 
51. 3s. 81d. per cent. The difference on the charges being not quite 
one shilling per cent. and which difference was attributable to the 
sinking fund. The rate per cent. on the whole debt created, paid 
by the public, was 6/. 4s. Sid. It was a great satisfaction to him to 
state that so large a portion of the loan of the year had been fund- 
ed in the 5 per cents. For on a comparison of the 5 per cents. at 
present with the 3 per cents. of last year; and of the 5 per cents. 
at present with the 5 per cents. of last year, the committee would 
be surprised to observe, how little disadvantageous the bar- 
gain in the 3 per cents. had been, as compared with that in the 
three; the 5 per cents. having been much more stationary and not 
proportionably depressed. When last year 8,500,000/. only was 

funded in the 5 per cents. instead of 12,000,000/. as in the re- 
cent instance, the expense created was 6/. 4s. 71d. per cent. In the 

.recent instance the expense created was 6/. 5s. 03¢., per cent., mak- 
ing a difference of only fivepence halfpenny per cent. between the 
-wo charges. The difference in the 3 per cents. in the two years 
was much greater. Last year the expense was 5/. 13s. 3d. per cent.; 
this year the expense was 6/. 4s. 11d. Last year the interest was 4/. 
4s. 2d. per cent.; this year it was al. 148. 11d. making a difference 
of above 10s. percent. This was to him a satisfactory reflection, as 
he had so pertinaciously persisted in procuring the whole of the 
12,000,000/. to be funded in the five per cents. 

Having thus stated that the whole of the charges created by 
»oth loans, was 1,215,819/. he should next submit to the commit- 
tee the mode by which he proposed to meet these charges. Be- 
‘ore he did this, he must add, that it was his intention to recom- 
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mend a repeal of the duty on hats, which, ever since he came into 
office, had continued to decrease in amount. When this tax was 
first levied it produced 60 or 70,000/. He did not suppose that fewer 
hats were worn than formerly; but the fact was, that the produce 
of the duty last year was only 29,332/. It had been gradually dimi- 
nishing. In 1808 it was 38,0002.; in 1809, 33,0002.; in 1810, 31,0002.; 
and in 1811, as he had already stated, only 29,332/. This was a ra- 
pidly decreasing ratio. He was aware, therefore, that in giving up 
the duty he did not give up much, for it was gradually wearing itself 
out. It was the cause of great vexation and trouble to the persons 
carrying on the trade of hat dealers, and particularly to those who 
dealt on fair terms, over whom the dealer who was disposed to se- 
cond the fraudulent wishes of his customers, by omitting the 
stamp, had a very unmerited advantage. The committee was aware 
that a similar duty on gloves had formerly been abandoned. Befpre 
he came to the resolution of proposing the repeal of the duty on 
hats, he had seriously considered whether it might not be collect- 
ed in some other manner; but efter a good deal of deliberation, he 
was persuaded that’no mode could be adopted which would not be 
so inconvenient to the trade and to the public, as to render it high- 
ly unadvisable. He begged leave to observe, that if in consequence 
of the repeal of this tax, it should happen that any persons might 
be led to imagine, that although the duties on gloves and hats were 
abandoned, it might be expedient to impose others on coats, waist- 
coats, shoes, or leather breeches, and in consequence to suggest 
such new duties to government, it might be a great relief both to 
those persons who were so kindly ready to furnish the chancellor 
of the exchequer with the ways and means of the year, and to that 
individual himself to state that he did not consider it expedient to 
tax articles of dress. This notice would not appear superfiuous to 
the committee, if they were aware how many letters he was con- 
stantly receiving, in which not only every habiliment which could 
be fiamed, but even the bolts, handies, latches, and other appen- 
dages of doors and windows, were recommended by well intention- 
ed persons as fit objects of taxation. 

He came now to that part of his duty which was always consi- 
dered as the most irksome and unpleasant; but on the present oc- 
casion he had the highest satisfaction in stating to the committee, 
that they had already in the course of the session voted taxes to an 
amount greater than that which was requisite to meet the burdens 


of the year; and therefore that he should not propose to lay on a 


single new tax. The fact, indeed, was, that the sum voted was 
much larger than was wanted. Of these new duties which had 
been imposed, the principal was that on spirits; the nature of 
which had already been sufficiently explained, which had received 
the sanction of the committee, and the bill to impose which was in 
a state of great forwardness. The probable amount on British spi- 
rits from the most accurate estimate that he could obtain would be 
700,000/. The produce of the duty on British spirits in the year 
ending 5th April, 1811, was 2,505,448/. to which, if the committee 
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added the amount of duty due from the customs in Scotland, and 
unpaid for the same year, viz. 360,000/. it would make 2,865,448/. 
Upon this the additional duty of 19/. 4s. 7d. per cent. would amount 
to 551,000/. The additional duty of 12} per cent. upon the present 
excise duties on foreign spirits (exclusive of rum) which produced 
1,580,000/. in the last year, he would state at 200,000/. although he 
did not expect thatit would produce so much. There were other taxes, 
which, although imposed last year, did not begin to operate till the 
present. Double the amount of the present duty on timber, on the 
average of the two last years, would be 622,0°0/. An additional Id. 
per Ib. had been voted by the committee on all cotton wool brought 
from the American states, and other parts (inclusive of British and 
Portuguese colonies), being, on an average of the last six years, 
35,304,000 Ibs. and amounting to 147,100/. On pearl and pot ashes 
imported, except from the British colonies, a duty had been im- 
posed of 4s. 8d. per cwt. On the average of the last six years, the 
quantity imported annually was 111,000 cwt. making the sum of 
25,9001. The duty on foreign linen, in proportion to the quarter 
ending 5th January, 1811, (when the duty first had full effect) 
would amount to 71,600/.—These various sums, added together, 
would give 1,617,600/. The committee would, however, be aware 
that these duties were of course subject to such diminution as 
might be occasioned by the discouragement of the articles on 
which they were imposed, as they were intended to produce. This 
diminution would probably not be very considerable for some pe- 
riod; but he had no doubt, and, indeed, sincerely trusted, that they 
would ultimately be very much diminished, as in proportion to that 
diminution would the encouragement to English articles increase. 
These duties he proposed to go in accumulation of the war taxes, 
and he conceived, that in giving 866,600/. tothe war taxes he should 
not be unjustifiable in taking from them 465,403/. which sum, add- 
ed to the produce of the two duties on spirits, viz. 751,000/. would 
give him the 1,215,819. which he required. Then, however, there 
would be a balance of 300,00G/. of the war taxes unappropriated 
and applicable to the ways and means of the year, and also 600,000/. 
of surplus of the consolidated fund. The committee must recollect, 
that these new taxes had been voted at an advanced period of the 
year, one quarter having nearly elapsed, and a consequent de- 
ficiency of one-fourth ensuing; it would therefore be expedient to 
meet this deficiency out of the surplus of the consolidated fund, 
and 250,000/. must be deducted from the 600,000/. on that ac- 
count. 

He had now to submit to the committee a very important consi- 
deration, to which he should call their most serious attention. As 
soon as the present subject was finished, his right honourable friend 
(Mr. Foster) would proceed to lay before them the situation of the 
finances of Ireland. His right honourable friend would have to state 
that he had borrowed for the service of Ireland 2,500,000/. in that 
country, and that he had borrowed 4,500,090/. in England for the 
same service. To meet the expenses of the loan raised in Ireland, 
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his right honourable friend was ready to propose the necessary 
taxes; but he (the chancellor of the exchequer) had no hesitation 
in saying that he trusted the committee would agree with him in 
thinking that, in the present distressed state of the Irish finances, 
it would not be wise or expedient to call on his right honourable 
friend to lay taxes on that country for the purpose of meeting the 
expenses of the loan of 4,500,000/. raised in England. It was there- 
fore his intention to propose to the English members and to the 
Irish members of the house of commons, that the expenses of that 
part of the loan raised for the service of Ireland should be charged 
on the consolidated fund of England (as a loan to Ireland), in order 
to procure the public creditor a permanent security, and for at least 
a twelvemonth, while an inquiry was making into the finances of 
that country to bear the interest of the money so raised. He trust- 
ed that the committee would be of opinion, whatever might be the 
issue of that inquiry, that it would be advisable to come forward in 
the way which he recommended, and out of the comparative afflu- 
ence of the English finances, to afford aid to Ireland in that, the 
hour of its particular embarrassment. With a view of furnishing 
the committee with the means by which this great good could be 
effected to Ireland, without any inconvenience to this country, he 
had forborne to take more than 5,000,000/. from the surplus of the 
consolidated fund, leaving a sufficient sum to meet the proposed 
charge. Though this was a novel proposition, he was persuaded it 
would be received without grudging, or any indisposition on the 
part of the committee, to afford to Ireland that assistance which 
he had shown could be afforded to her, without any material in- 
convenience to Great Britain. He repeated that the inconvenience 
would be immaterial; for, what was the nature of the additional taxes, 
by which the surplus of the consolidated fund would be so much in- 
creased as to enable the committee to do that which he recommend- 
ed? The duty on British spirits had been founded on a principle 
which had over and over again been recognised by the committee 
as just. After the experience of last year, namely, having found 
that spirits had continued to be sold at the increased price to which 
they were raised when distilled from sugar, there were no reasons 
to suppose there would be any diminution in the consumption of 
the article from the very small advance on the price which the 
present duty could be expected to occasion. With respect to the 
other duties, they were all recommended to the committee, on 
views very different from those connected with finance. They were 
proposed expressly for the purposes of endeavouring to procure for 
British shipping those imports, which the war in which the coun- 
try was engaged, necessarily limited (and which were now enjoyed 
by foreigners); and of encouraging the exertions of British manu- 
factures, and the consumption of British colonial produce. Policy 
would have dictated these measures without any reference what- 
ever to their beneficial tendency with respect to finance. He was 
therefore justified in saying that Ireland might be assisted without 
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prejudice to Great Britain, and he trusted that the assistance would 
be received in Ireland as it would be given by this country; name- 
ly, as affording a mark of our disposition to lend every possible aid 
to Ireland under the embarrassing circumstances in which she 
was placed, and as tending to inforce the necessity and policy of 
either country stepping to the support of the other, when the one 
was able to give, and the other so situated as to require assist- 
ance. 

He believed that he had now stated, as fully and distinctly as he 
had it in his power to do, all the considerations immediately con- 
nected with the subject before the committee. He trusted that he 
had not omitted any necessary explanation; but before he sat down, 
he wished to mention a few circumstances, in order to show the 
general increase of the revenues, and the affluence of the country. 
For this purpose he begged the attention of the committee to the 
increasing produce of the customs and excise, during the last five 
years. In the year ending the 5th of April 1807, the produce of the 
customs was 9,612,000/.; in 1808, 9,123,612/.; in 1809,.8,508,2582.; 


of near a million since the year 1807. The produce of the excise 
in the year ending 5th April, 1807, was 23,740,5182; in 1811, 
24,646,022/. In the intermediate years the advance was gradual, 
with the exception of 1809, in which year there was a cunsidera- 
ble falling off, the produce being only 22,837,856/. In the two suc- 
ceeding years, however, this depression was completely recover- 
ed. An inquiry into other articles of general consumption, would - 
contribute to show the increasing opulence of the nation. The pro- 
duce of the duties on cotton wool imported into the country in 
1807, was 515,526/.; the produce in the year 1811, was 1,034,142/. 
The duties on deals and fir-timber imported in 1807 were 566,247/. 
In 1811 they amounted to 642,104. The excise duties on tea in 
1807 were 2,844,395. In 1811 they amounted to 3,236,027/. This 
last was a more extraordinary increase, as the article was under 
mest heavy taxation, and as the increase took place after the ope- 
ration, from which so much mischief was anticipated, of the re- 
duced duty on coffee. All this could be accounted for only by the 
general augmentation of wealth in the country. Of this increasing 
wealih a most striking instance was afforded in the consumption 
of wine. In 1785 the quantity of wine consumed was 14,550 tons; 
in 1786, 15,087 tons; in 1787, 14,780 tons; making the average of 
the three years an annual consumption of 14,800 tons. At that pe- 
riod the average price of port wine was 70/. 11s. 10d. per pipe. In 
1807, the quantity of wine consumed was 24,090 tons; in 1808, 
24,757 tons; in 1809, 22,331 tons; the average of these three years 
being an annual consumption of 23,726 tons. At the former period 
the duty was 30/. per ton; at the latter 95/. The average price at 
the latter period 192/. 14s. per pipe: so that under both the increase 
of duty and the increase of price the consumption had increased. 
He could hardly adduce a more striking instance of general pros- 
perity. The average consumption of tallow, for the three years 
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ending in 1787, was 210,174 cwt. The average for the three years, 
ending in 1809, was 347,870 cwt. The price at the former period 
was 2/. 8s. 8d. per cwt.; at the latter period, 4/. 11s. being one third 
more. Nor did this increase in the consumption of tallow arise from 
any decrease in the consumption of oil. The average consumption 
of oil for the three years, ending in 1787, was 9,730 tons; the aver- 
age consumption for the three years, ending in 1809, was 19,126 
tons. Ihe price at the former period was 19/. 18s. 9d. per ton; at 
the latter period 32/. 9s. The average quantity of tobacco annually 
imported for the three years, ending in 1787, was 6,553,000/. The 
annual average for the three years ending in 1809, was 12,491,000/, 
The price at the former period was 8d. a pound; at the latter I». 
73d. He was aware that these details were very tedious, but he had 
the consolation of knowing that they were at the same time very 
satisfactory, as they afforded the most convincing evidence of the 
gradual but great increase of the riches of the country. 


IRISH BUDGET. 

Mr. Foster said, he should not occupy the time of the committee 
to any great length, but would proceed directly to the subject of 
the ways and means for Ireland. The interest of the debt was 
4,279,000/., and the estimated vote of the present year 6,569,0002,; 
making together 13,406,697/. Ireland had been deficient in the 
Jast year, 1,866,000/., making in Irish money, 2,011,000/. The sur- 
plus of the consolidated fund for the last year was 740,000/., the 
revenue of the year was 4,500,000/., a loan had been negotiated at 
2,500,000. An act had been passed for raising 1,000,000/. by 
treasury bills, and 4,500,000/. was raised in Great Britain, making 
in the whole 13,615,715/., which left 200,000/. beyond the supply. 
He then proceeded to state the ways and means for meeting the 
interest of these sums. It was not his intention, as his right honour- 
able friend had already stated, to raise taxes in Ireland, under the 
present circumstances of that country, to the whole amount. The 
measure by which he was relieved from that necessity was a proof 
not only of great liberality, but of great wisdom; and as Ireland 
was a country of ample resources, they might look forward to a 
future period when she would be able to discharge the obligation. 
The taxes he should propose were not many; he had laid down 
one principle, which, as often as it could with convenience be re- 
sorted to, he was desirous to adopt, and that was the equalization 
of the taxes in Ireland with those of England in the correspondent 
articles, ‘Phere was one article which had always been a subject 
of taxation in Ireland, ever since a tax was known there, he meant 
tobacco; the tax at present was less in that country than in Great 
Britain, and he should propose to make it equal. The produce of 
this he estimated at 221,000/. The next tax was on hemp, which 
he intended to increase also up to the Hritish standard. This 
would give a sum of 8,000/., and both together would make 
229,000/. Of this sum 150,000/. would meet the charge upon the 
2,500,000/. loan, at six per cent. and 50,000/. the interest upon the 
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1,000,000/. treasury bills at five per cent., leaving a surplus of 
29,000/. There were two other taxes he should propose, without 
relying on them much, as he did not conceive they were likely to 
produce any important addition of revenue. The first was, to place 
the duty on timber imported from the United States of America 
on the same footing with that imported from other foreign coun- 
tries. The United States were now on the same footing with our 
own colonies. There was one article, however, which came under 
the head of timber, on which he thought it advisable to reduce the 
tax; the article of staves being so necessary to our export trade, 
and being capable of being supplied from our own colonies, he 
should in a great measure relieve them from the duty which, in 
the other case, he proposed to equalize with that of England. The 
next was a duty on cotton wool imported in foreign ships, which 
he would also desire to raise to the standard of England. At 
present the duty in England on cotton wool imported in foreign 
ships, was 1/. 5s. 6d. in the hundred weight, and in British ships, 
16s. 10d.; in Ireland it was much less, and the consequence of this 
difference was, that cotton wool brought to any of the ports of 
Ireland in foreign ships was put into British ships and sent to 
England, and the law by that means evaded. These were all the 
duties he should propose; and he would follow the example of his 
right honourable friend, in removing the duty upon hats in Ire- 
land. He would be sorry to sit down, after the various reports that 
had gone abroad respecting the situation of the sister kingdom, if 
he did not endeavour to correct some misrepresentations as to the 
state of its prosperity. For this purpose he had procured an ac- 
count of the imports and exports which would put the subject in 
a clearer light. From these it appeared, that before the year 1802, 
the exports had never been known to rise above 7,000,000/.; in 
1808 they advanced to 10,000,000/., but in 1809 they failed; again, 
in 1810 they rose to 10,711,000/., and upon an average of the last 
three years, they were upwards of 10,000,000/. annually. The fo- 
reign goods exported previous to 1802 had never exceeded 
370,000/., but since that period the amount was progressively de- 
creasing, until, in 1810, it advanced to 840,000/., and in 1811, to 
920,000/. Upon the whole, the balance of trade was in our favour 
from the year /802, and in the last year amounted to 2,189,000/. 
The exchange had been steady for the last four or five years. 
If he were to go more at large into the situation of Ireland, he 
should state the increase of her tillage, which was so far improved 
that she had never exported so much corn as in the last two years. 
The linen trade was declining every where, but less there than 
any where else. The provision trade had rather fallen off, but 
there were quantities which went abroad and were distributed 
among the fleet, which never appeared in the books; so that they 
should not be too hasty to condemn it as unsuccessful, from the 
accounts that appeared. Live cattle had been exported in great 
quantities, insomuch that it had risen from 5000/. to 39,000/. or 
something near it. After the liberal reception which the proposal 
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ef his right honourable friend had met from the committee, he 
should merely content himself with expressing his consciousness 
of the liberality of their conduct, and at the same time of declaring 
his conviction that it would be received and remembered with 
gratitude by every Irishman. Whether they looked to the grants 
which had been agreed to for the promotion of her agriculture, 
her manufactures, her education, or her trade, they must regard 
with satisfaction the liberality of the united parliament. The ware- 
housing system had been extended largely to her; lighthouses had 
been erected upon her coast; in short, he did not know the single 
object, whether the improvement of morals, or the encouragement 
of manufactures, or the diffusion of education, that did not finda 
prompt and ready acquiescence: and pow that her circumstances 
were relieved by this last act of liberality, he trusted that it would 
be warmly acknowledged and amply felt. 

Sir John Newport said, it had often fallen to his lot from time to 
time, to call the attention of the house to the growth of the Irish 
debt, and the inaccurate manner of arranging the rate of contri- 
bution at the time of the union. He was willing to make every 
acknowledgment to the liberality of the united parliament for its 
present inclination to assist Ireland to pay off a debt which it wa’s 
unpossible that she could pay herself. He admitted too, that Ire- 
land had improved since the union, but did not think it followed 
that she would not have improved with greater rapidity if the 
union had never taken place: she had not carried in her improve- 
ment a capacity for taxation. In order to accomplish that, it would 
be necessary to circulate wealth among the middle orders of so- 
ciety, and inspire them with a relish for those comforts to which 
they were not at present sufficiently inclined: the present genera- 
tion in all probability would not live to see that change, but until 
such changes were wrought, he should disapprove of extending 
the taxation of Ireland. There was a portion of the property 
tax, which most unjustly, as he thought, was directed from the 
Irish exchequer to England. This ought to belong to Ireland 
alone, and if it had been allotted to her, and appropriated to the 
discharge of her necessities, she would not now be obliged to call 
for relief. The revenues of Ireland had made no progress ade~ 
quate to the debt; and it was a fact, of which the right honourable 
gentleman could not be ignorant, that as soon as any tax was at- 
tempted to be increased upon tabacco, wines, or teas, the con- 
sumption of those articles fell off, and the produce, instead of ad- 
vancing, fell back. As to the statement that much of the provisions 
intended for the consumption of the navy did not appear in the 
account, it was certainly true; but it was equally true at the present 
- moment it never appeared in the books. As to the grants for edu- 
cation, he knew of no such thing. A commission had certainly 
been appointed at his (sir J. Newport’s) instigation, to inquire 
into the state of the different schools; but no grant had yet been 
made in furtherance of any plan, and he hoped that no religious 
distinctions would be made in the final proceedings te which that 
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commission might lead; he would state positively, that none was 
intended by those who first suggested its appointment. As to the 
fact of the merchants being relieved from fees, it was undoubtedly 
true; but if he was rightly informed, they would rather pay their 
former fees than experience the inconvenience to which they were 
exposed in consequence of the present regulation. The building 
of the lighthouses was an expense defrayed by Ireland herself; and, 
therefore, would scarcely be sclected as un instance of the liber- 
ality of Great Britain. No instance had occurred for the last three 
years, in which her separate charge amounted to wi:hin 1,000,600/. 
of the joint charge: this was one of the effects of the rate and 
quota of contribution adjusted at the union, which so long as it was 
acted upon would render the payment of the debt impossible, not- 
withstanding the promise given at the time, that the consequence 
of the union would be to diminish the expenditure by 1,000,000/, 
in time of war, and by 50v,000/. in time of peace. The right ho- 
nourable gentleman had taken the revenue last year at 4,500,000/., 
but it had produced only 3,700,000/., and yet he persisted this year 
in taking it at the same rate. Why should he go on with this fal- 
lacy! Would it not be better for parliament to know, and to meet 
the evil day? With regard to the taxes proposed, if he (sir John 
Newport) were to selectany one article upon which he would be most 
unwilling to increase the duty, that article would be tobacco. All 
former attempts to increase the revenue from it, had been unfortu- 
nate; aad he was not sure but that lessening the duty would have 
been a better way to improve the produce. If Ireland had gone 
sufficiently into the culture of hemp to supply the consumption, 
he would readily have agreed tothe tax proposed; but as that was not 
the case, the committee would do well to pause before they 
adopted it. Of the taxes on cotton wool, and American timber, he 
should only say what applied equally to the British taxes, that he 
deprecated every thing which looked like commencing a war of 
duties with America. We had considerable connexions with her, 
which, he hoped, would long continue. With respect to the staves, 
he understood that the duty on those from British America was to 
be taken off, but not on those from the United States; and here 
again the right honourable gentleman should be sure that he 
would get a sufficient supply from British America. 

Lord Castlereagh said, as reference had been made to a speech 
of his at the time of the union, he would trouble the committee 
with a few words. The right honourable baronet had represented 
him as having said that the union would make a saving of 1,000,000/. 
in time of war, and 500,000/. in time of peace; but he should have 
gone on and stated all he should have stated, that that was not a 
prophecy, but a mere fact, as it appeared upon the accounts before 
the house for the three preceding years. He denied that the cri- 
terion adopted then was an unjust one, or proved to have been so 
by any thing that had since happened; on the contrary, the impres- 
sion was, that it was most liberal, and the right honourable baronet 
xad said nothing that could invalidate the general proposition. It 
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never was pretended that Ireland could exist in union with England 
at the rate of her own internal expenses; but what would her situ- 
ation have been if in addition to her own expenditure, she had to de- 
fray the imperial charge which the opponents of that measure were 
willing to subscribe to? He was sure the best course that could 
be pursued, was to make Ireland a rich country, and to treat her 
with liberality; and from the present assistance and disposition of 
parliament towards her, he augured favourably of any future arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. Fitzgerald was surprised to hear the right honourable baro- 
net talk of the oppression of taxes, at a time when the proposal 
from England was to take part of the debt upon herself. He main- 
tained that the imports and exports had increased, and denied that 
Ireland was treated with indifference by the government. He de- 
fended his right honourable friend, for adverting to the advantages 
derived by Ireland from the government, and more particularly 
that of an enlarged system of public education. 

Sir John Newport said a few words in reply. 

Mr. Grattan cautioned the committee against continuing the 
cause of the weakness of Ireland, by anticipating her prosperity. 
He declined going very minutely into the state of the linen trade, 
but thought it was an answer to the enthusiastic accounts of the 
prosperity of that country. As to the provision trade, the articles 
were such as sold themselves; there was scarcely any species of 
misgoverament which could repress it. He thought the trade of 
Ireland would come on better under a parliament, but he thought 
it would come on now if it was not oppressed by taxes. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not consider Ireland to 
be ina state of bankruptcy, notwithstanding the opinion which some 
gentlemen entertained on the subject. There were circumstances 
which had arisen last year that led to the embarrassment of the 
finances of that country, and which would render it imprudent to 
burthen her with any great weight of additional taxation. The re- 
sources, however, were abundant, and would ultimately meet the 
exigencies of the year. Gentlemen had taken a wrong view of the 
revenue, occasioned, perhaps, by the apparent diminution in her 
exports; but that, it would be seen upon reference, was to be pla- 
ced to the account of the increasing consumption for the raw ma- 
terial in the army and navy. The deficit in the custom duties was 
small, compared with the increase in the export of live articles. 
The means of estimating the real wealth of the country was gene- 
rally from the productions of the soil, either in the raw materials or 
in the agriculture, and then it would be seen that every where ex- 
hibited her growing prosperity. 

Mr. Hutchinson denied that the export of raw materials was to 
be taken as a proof of the general prosperity of the country. He 
objected to the mode of taxation adopted by the right honourable 
gentleman, which he considered bore hard on those persons least 
able to bear it, and thought the right honourable gentleman should 
have selected other objects. There were two objections to the tex 
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on timber. In the first place, it would have the effect of raising the 
price of Irish timber; and secondly, it would in effect be a declara- 


BY | tion of hostility against America: at this time much to be regret- 
feet ted. He paid his tribute of applause to the right honourable gen- 
oe a tleman (Mr. Perceval), for the assistance which he had rendered 
D3 to Ireland on the present occasion, which he took as the com- 
Bi mencement of further benefits, which would ultimately be bene- 
- ficial to the empire at large by conciliating that country. At the 


same time he could not avoid observing, that the ministers ever 
: since the union were totally pledged to Ireland, they had entered 
e >: into a compact to protect that country, which compact had inva- 
riably been broken. 

Mr. Foster assured the honourable gentleman that he never 
had said that the export of live cattle was advantageous to Ire- 
land. He was disposed to withdraw any of his taxes if the honour- 
able gentleman would substitute better in their stead. 

After some observations in explanation from sir J. Newport, 
Mr. Shaz, and Mr. Foster, the resolutions were severally read 
and agreed to. The house resumed, and the report was ordered to 
be received to-morrow. 
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